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In a Collection of Ten Principal Authors who have 
Written upon the Five Ornvers, 
VIZ. 
PA LLADIO andSCAMOZZI,) fL.B ALBERTI and VIOLA, 
SERLIO and VIGNOLA, *sBULLANT atid DE LORME, 
D.BARBARO andCATANEO,,! (Compared with one another. 
The Three Greek Orders, Doricx, Ionrcx, and Corin- 
THIAN, comprife the Férft Part of this Treatife. 
And the two Latin, T uscanand Comrostra, the Latter. 


Written in French by ROLAND FREART, Sieur de Chambray. 
Made Exglifh for the Benefit of BUILDERS. 
To which is added, An Account of Ancutrecrs and Ancuirectune,in an Hiffori- 
cal and Etymological Explanation of certain Terms particularly affected by Architeéts. 
With LEON BAPTISTA ALBERTI'’s Treatife of Statues. 


By JOHN EVELTN, Efq; Fellow of the Rovan Society. 


The Third Edition, with the Addition of Tux Evements oF ARCHITECTURE; 
Collected by Sir Henry Worron Kut. from the beft Authors and Examples; and 
alfo other large Additions. 
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2 INCE the Great Auguftus vouchfafed 
to Patronize a Work of this Nature, 
which was Dedicated to him by Vitru- 
vius ; | had no reafon to apprehend, 
Your Majefty would reprove thefe Ad- 
dreffes of mine, if, in prefenting You 
with thofe Antiquities on which that 
Excellent Majfter form’d his Studies, 1 
intituled Your Majefty to a Work, fo little inferiour to it, 
and fo worthy to go in paragon with it. | And, indeed, to 
whom could I more aptly Inferibe a Difcourfe of Bualding, 
than to fo Royal a Builder, whofe Auguft Attempts have _ 
ready 
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ready given fo gréat a Splendor to our Imperial City, and fo 
Iluftrious an Example to the Nation! It is from this Con- 
-templation, Sir, that after | had (by the Commands of the 
Royal. Society) endeavour’d the Improvement of Timber, 
and the Planting of Trees, I have advanc’d to that of Build-— 
ing, as its proper and natural Confequent: Not with a Pre- 
fumption to Incite or Inftruct Your Majefty, which were a 
Vanity unpardonable; but by it to take occafion of celebrat- 
ing Your Majefty’s great Example, who ufe Your Empire 
and Authority fo worthily, as Fortune feems to have confult- 
ed her Reafoz.when fhe poured her Favours upon You; fo 
as I never caft my Eyes on that generous Defignation in the 
Epigram, 
—— Ut donem, Paftor, &° Aidificem, 

Credis ab hoc me Paftor opes 
Propter quod vigus, crs’ -withoit immediate R @lectibns on your Maje- 
aileate oc: 4 feents only td valte'thofe Royal Ad- 


Eff nihil exiftis: Superos, ac- Sty, Ww 


Fei Uedonem, Pa. Vantages You have above others, but that You 
flor, & Adificem. may Oblige, and that You may Build. And cer- 


Marr. Ep. Lib. IX. 


tainly, Sir, Your Mayefty has confulted the 
Nobleft Way of Eftablithing Your Greatuefs, and of Per- i 
petuating Your Memory; fince, whilft Stoves can preferve 
Lnferiptions, Your Name will be famous to Pofterity ; and 
when thofe Materials fail, the Benefits that are engraven in 
our Hearts, will outlaft thofe of Marble. It would be no 
Paradox, but a Truth, to athrm, That Your Majefty has al- 
ready Built and Repdiv’d more in three or four Years (not- 
withitanding the! Diffictilties, and the Neceflity of an extta- 
otdinary Oeconomy for the ‘Publick Concernment) than all 
Your Fuemies have Deftroy'd in Twenty, nay, than dll Your 
Majefty’s Predeceflors have Advant’d in an Hundred ; as 1 
could eafily make'out, not. only by what Your Majefty has 
fo magnificently defign’d and catried' on at that Your anci- 
etit Honour of Greenwich, under the Gondu& of, Y out moft 
Induftrious and Worthy Surveyor; but in thofe fplendid A- 
partments, and other ufeful R eforiations for Security and 
Delight, about’ Your Mayefty’s Palace at White-Hall; the 
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chargeable Covering, firlt Paving and Reformation of W eft- 
minfter-Hall ; Care and Preparation’ for St. Pads, by the 
Impiety and Iniquity of the late Confufions almoft Dilapi- 
dated: With what Her Majefty the Queen-Mother has added 
to her Palace at Somerfet-Houe, ina Structure becoming her 
Royal Grandeur, and the due Veneration of all Your Ma- 
jefty’s, Subjects for the Honour She has done both this Your 
Native City and the whole Nation. Nor may I here omit 
(what I fo much defire to tranfmit to Pofterity.) thofe noble 
and profitable Amenities of Your » Mayefty’s Plantations, 
wherein You moft refemble the Divine Architet ; becaufe 
Your Majefty has propofed in it fuch a Pattern to Y our Sab- 
jects, as merit their Imitation and profoundeft Acknowledg- 
ments, in one of the moft Worthy and Kingly Improve- 
ments that Nature is capable of. I know not what they talk of 
former Ages, and of the now contemporary Princes. with 
Your Majefty ; thefe Things are vifible > and fhould I here 
defcend to more Particulars, which yet were not foreign to 
the Subjed of this Difcourfe, 1 would provoke the whole 
World to produce me an Example parallel with Your Ma- 
jefty, for Your exact Judgment, and marvellous Ability in 
all that belongs to the Naval Architecture, both as to its pro- 
per Terms, and more folid Ufe; in which Your Majefty is 
Mafter of one of the moft noble and profitable Arts that 
can be wifhed in a Prince, to whom God has defigned the 
Dominion of the Ocean, which renders Your Muajefty’s Exn- 
pire Univerfal; when by exercifing Your Royal ‘Talent and 
Knowledge that Way, You can bring even the Autipodes to 
meet, and the’ Poles to kifs each other ; for fo likewife (not 
in a metaphorical, but natural Senfe) Your equal and prudent 
Government of this Nation has made it good, whilft Your. 
Majefty has fo profperoufly guided this giddy Bark through 
fach a Storm, asno Hand, fave Your Majefty’s, could touch 
the Helm, but at the Price of their 'Temerity. But to return 
to that of Architefure again (for it is hard not to flide into 
the Paneg yrick, when once one begins tofpeak of Your Ma- 
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jefty) Tam Witnefs not only how pertinently You difcourfe 
of the Art, but how judicioufly. You. contrive: and as in all 
other Princely and, Magnificent Things, Your Notices are 
extraordinary, fo. cannot but augure of their Effeds, and 
that Your Majefty was defigned of God for a Blefling to this 
Nation in all that can render it happy, if we can’ have 
the Grace but to difcern ity and be thankful for it. 


This is, Str, the glorious Idea which I have conceiv’d of 
Your Serene Majefty, and which I propofe for as emulous.an 
Example as any Age hashitherto produc’d; nor.can there any 
thing: be added more, but that Permanency, which the reftof 
Your Virtues do promife us.. If fuch were thofe Glorious 
Heroes of Old, who firft brought Men out of W% ilderneffes 
into|walled and well-built Cities, that chafed Barbarity, in- 
troduced Civility, gave Laws to Republicks, and to whofe 
rare Examples and Indafiry we are accountable for all that we 
poflels of afefulin the Arts, and that we enjoy of Benefit to 
the Publick; How much Caufe have We in thefe Nations to 
rejoice, that whilft Your Majefty purfues thefe laudable U- 
dertakings, that Race of Demy-Gods is not altogether exting! 
And if after the Support of Religion, and the Eftablifhment 
of Laws, the Perfection of Sciences be the next in order to 
the Well-being of a State, This of Architedure (as one of - 
the moft denefcial and ufeful to Mankind) owesher Renafcency 
amongit Us to Your Majefty’s Encouragements, and to as 
many of thofe Ilnftrious Perfons, as by their large and mag- 
nificent Strudures tranfcribe Y our Royal Example ; in par- 
ticular, my Lord High Chancellor of England, my Lord High 
Treafurer, and my Lord the Earl of St. Albans, whofe Me- 
movies deferve this Confecration. 


I have now but one thing more to {peak, Sir, and that is 
for the Reputationof the Piece 1 prefent to Your Serene Ma- 
jity: It isindeed a Tranflation ; but it is withal the Marrow 
and very Subftance of no lefs than Ten judicious Authors, and 
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of almoft rwice as many the moft Noble Antiquities now ex- 
tant upon the Bofom of the Earth: ’twere elfe a difficult 
Province to conceive how one fhould entertain Your Maye- 
fly without a Spirit and a Subject worthy Your Application. 
There is fomething yet of Addition to it, which is New, and 
of mine own, the Defects whereof do fupplicate Your Ma- 
jefty’s Pardon ; to fay nothing of the Difficulty of rendring 
a Work of this Nature intelligible to the V1 ular, and not 
unworthy the Sze of a Gentleman ; feeing it is not the Ta- 
lent of every one who underftands a Language, unlefshe al- 
fo underftand the Art. But thefe may feem to defer to my 
own Glory, which is confpicuous in nothing fo much, as in 


laying it at Your Majefty’s Feet, and the Permiffion of that 
Sacred Name to protect, 


Says-Court, 
20 Aug. 1664. 


SIR 


z 


Your Majefty’s ever Loyal, 
Moft Obedient, and 


Faithful SubjeG, 


J. Evetyn, 
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Sir JOHN DENHAM, 
K N1I.G.H T, 


Honourable ORDER of the BA TH. 


Superintendant and Surveyor of his Majefty’s 
BUILDINGS and WORKS. 


T 2s now fome'Ten Years fince, that to gratify a 
Friend of mine in the Country, I begau to in- 
terpret this Parallel; (which I think I firft 
brought out of France) but other things inter- 
vented, it was laid afide, and had fo conti- 
Gstman nued without Thoughts of Reafjumption, had not 
the Paffion of my Worthy Friend, Mr. Wugh May, to oblige the 
Publick, and in Commiferation of the few Affftances. which 
our Workmen have of this Nature (compared to what are ex- 
tant in other Countries) found out an E-xpedient, and by procur- 
ing a moft accurate Edition of the Plates, encourage me to fi- 
nif what Ihad begun; and to make awilling Prefent of my La- 
bour, and of whatever elfe I was able to contribute to fo gene- 
rous a Defign. 

(c) SU. 
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Sir, T ain not to inftrud yon inthe Merits and Ufe of this 
excellent Piece ; but 1 1s from your Approbation and particular 
Influence, that cur Workmen. ought to efteem it; and believe me 


. too when F affirm it, that the Ten Authors i# this Affembly, 


which compofe both fo many, and (for not being vulgar ) unintel- 
ligible Volumes, will netther afford them fo full luftrudtions in 
the Art, nor fo well enable them to judge and pronounce concern- 
ing the trae Rules and Maxims of it as this one little, but in- 
comparable Collection. You well know, that all the Mifchiefs 
and Abfurdities in the modern Structures proceed chiefly from 
our bufie and Gothick Triflings tn the Compofitions of the Five 
Orders ; and that an able Workman, who is Matter of his Art, 
and has a true Relifh indeed, carries on all lis Undertakings with 
Applaufe and Satisfaction : That there is uotan the whole Cata- 
logue of Authors who have written on this Subject, a more fafe, 
expedite aud perfect Guide than thts, Parallel; where, Jrom the 
nobleft Remains of Antiquity accurately meafur'd, and perfpi- 
cuoufly demonftrated, the Rules are laid down; and from a 
Solid, judicious, and mature Comparifon of Modern Exam ples, 
thew Errors are deteted ; fo that were but a litle more Pains 
taken by our young Architects and their Subfidiaries, about the 
eafier Principles of Geometry, the Rudiments of Perfpective, 
and aready Addrefs of well Defigning, we might by the Con- 
verfation of this Author alone, promife our Country, and the 
Age to come, a miraculous Improvement of their Buildings zz 
afbort time. Nor would this be in the leaft to the Augmentati- 
on of their Expences ; fince there 1+ nothing cofts dearer, and 
difpleafes more, than our undicefted Contrivances, and thofe in- 
tolerable Defects which we have enumerated. It is from the 
Afymmetry of our Buildings, want of Decorum and Propor- 
tion in our oufes, that the Lrregularity of our’ Humours and 
AffeCtions may be fbrewdly difcerned : But it 1s from his Maje- 
fty’s great Genius, and the Choice he has made of fuch an In- 
Rtrument,that we may hope to fee it allreformed it being in fo wor- 
thy an Imitation of that magnificent Emperor, that touch’d with 
the like Indignation at the Encroachments and Deformities of 
: 4 the 
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the publick Edifices and Ways, caufed a like Reformation alfa : 
Jo as wemay now affirm of London, as the Poet once of Rome, 


Nunc Roma eft, nuper magna taber- 
na fuit. 


that it now begins to have the Face of a 
City indeed. Aud truly it is an Improve- 
ment fo extraordinary, which it has re- 
ceived fince his Majelty’s gracious Influ- 
ence upon tt, that fhould I have been filent 
ia his Praifes, E might juftly apprehend 
mox lapides clamaturos, that the very 
Stones would cry out and. become vocal. 
But neither here muft I forzet what 1 
alone due to you, Sir, for the Refor- 
mation of a Thoufand ‘Deformities in the 
Streets; as by your introducing that in- 


Abftulerat totam temerarius inftitor 
urbem, 

Fnque fuo muillum limine limen 
erat. 

Fulfifti tenes Germanice, crefeere 
‘wicos ; 

Et modo qua fuerat femita, fafa 
via eft. 

Nulla catenatis pila eff pracinfla 
lagenis ; 

Nec Pretor medio cogitur ive 
tuto. 

Stringitur in denfa nec caca novacu- 
Ta turba, 

Occupat aut totas nigra popina 
vias. 

Tonfor, Caupo, Céquus, Lanius fue 
limina fervant. 

Nunc Roma eft, nuper magna ta- 
burna fuit. 

Marr. Lib. 7. Epig. 60. 


The Particulars of that Reforma- 
tion in Rome, fo much refembling 
what His Majelty has commanded 
for the Cleanfing and Enlarging the 


Streets, the Demolition of Bulks 
and’ other Obftacles, that the 
whole Epigram merits the Appli« 
cation. 


comparable Form of Paving, to an in- 
credible Advantage of the Publick ; when 
that which 1s begun zn Holborn fhall be- 
come univerfal, for the faving of Wheels and Carriages, the Cure 
of noyfome Gutters, the Deltruction of Encounters, the Di- 
fpatch of Bufinefs, the Cleannefs of the Way, the Beauty of 
the Object, the Eafe of the Infirm, and the preferving of 
both the Mother and the Babe; fo many of the Fair Sex and 
their Of-fpring having perifhed by Mifchances (as I am cre- 
dibly inform’d) from the Rugeednels of the unequal Streets, €5°c. 


Note, That thefe ‘Diveétions were Printed two Years before 
the Conflagration. 


But [know not, Six, how thefe Inftances may be relifhed 
and valued amongft the Vulgar, nor am I much follicitous ; fure 
Lam, that more has heen done for the Ornament and Benefit 
of the Publick za two Years Time, that your Self, with the 
Commiflioners who undertook the Infpection, have acted, than 
ia Five hundred before : They were uot a foolifh or impolitick 

People, 
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People, who from the. beh ‘Principles of Humanity, tive 
jor oe Eafe of their Subjects:fo many Jpacious Ways, cool Foun- 
tains, foady Walks, refrefhing Gardens, and Places of publick 
Recr eation, as well as ftately Temples, and Courts of Juttice, 
that Religion and the Laws might be publifhed with the more 
Pomp and Neneration: And if his Majelty, with your Pains 
and Induftry, hath contrabuted to fomething of all thes, i¢7s that 
for which the whole Nation becomes: obliged; as the promoting 
of Juch publick and ufeful Works (and efpecially that of Build- 
ing,) 4 certain Indication of a prudent Government, of a 
flourifhing and happy People: So that if there remain but one 
Thing more to be defired in order to the Confummation of its 
perfeit Felicity, how znfinitely were it to be withed, that whilft 
the Beauty and Benefit of the City zucreafed in one part, the 
Deformity and apparent Ruin of it might ceafe on the other: 
But this we are to hope for, when, to bring this monftrous Bo- 
dy znto Shape, and fcatter thefe ungovernable Enormities, either 
the Reftraint of Buzlding irregularly fhal) polifh the Suburbs, 
or (which I rather could wifh) fome royal Purchafe contrat 
and demolifh them. But, Sir, I have done, and I know you wikk 
pardon this Zeal, and accept of this Esprefi on of my profound 
Refpeds, from, 


S ba 


Your moft humble Servant, 


J. Everyn. 
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To my moft Dear BRoTHERS, 
JOHN FREART. Bi 
STEURDeCHANTELOUD, 


“Counfellot to the KING, and Provincial Commil- 
fary in Champagne, Alfatia, Lorrain, and Germany. 


AND } 


POA ULL... POR EAR, Ty Big; 
STEURDCHANTELOU, 


Counfellor and Mafter of the Houfhold in Ordinary to 
the KING. 


My Deaveft Brothers, 


T is by yout Commaids, thatI have finifhed thisTrearife 
of the Antient Architefture compar'd with the Modern, which 
I had altogether laid afide, and even effac’d out of Mind 

i fince the Deceafe of Monfeignear DeNoyers, to Whom I had de 

Fale voted it,as tothe Mecenas of the Age; and more patticus 

< larly, for being indeed the trueAuthor ofthis Book ; fiince 

a I had never taken it inHand, but by his fpecial Order, 

and to afford him fome little Entettainment during his Solitude of Dangu, 

where he was pleafed, and indeed defired, I fhould follow him after his 

Retteat from the Couite, there to enjoy with him that Sweetnefs and Tran» 

quility of Life, which we were never before acquainted with during the 

(d) time 
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time of his being Miniftet of State. But this bleffed Leifure, which you 
fo often congratulated, was quickly intertupted by I know not what un- 
lucky Genius, and by an intempeftive and precipitous Death, which foon 
extinguifh’d this glorious Light of Vertue. In this great Lofs (which was, 
my dear Brothers, common to us all, fince we all had the Honour to be re« 
latedto him both by our Services and Birth) I only had the Affliction to 
be prefent at the Iugubrous Object, and to behold ic with mine Eyes. This 
has often caus’d me ferioufly to reflect upon the Vanity and Volubility of 
the Fortunes of the Court, of which I am now fufficiently difabus'd: For 
confidering that fo rarea Perfonage, the greateft Minifter, the moft Difinte- 
refled, moft Laborious, moft Succefsful, of fo extraordinary and approv'd 
a Probity, fo univerfal in all Sorts of excellent Qualities, and, in a word, 
fo extraordinary, after twenty Years Service and Employment in the great- 
eft Offices of State, that a Subject (I fay) of fo great Merit, {hould come 
to conclude his*“Days in the Country like an Exile: I confefs, my deareft 
Byothers, whil ft I chink of this, all Things appear fo tranfitory and un- 
certain in Greatnefs, that I find the Retreat of the Difgrac’d (provided 
they are honeft Men) infinitely preferable to their Favour. - Could Merit 
and confiderable Setvices have for ever fix'd and eftablifh’d a Manat Court, 
or been a Rampart againft that Envy and Jealoufy, which are the immor- 
tal Enemies'and Pefts of Vertue, unhappily reigning in that Climate, the 
late Monfeigneur de Noyers was the moft worthy to have finifl’d his Days glo- 
rioufly in his high Employments; fince he alone perform’d more in lefs 
than Ten Years {pace, than all his Predeceffors together had done in an 
Hundred; whether we have regard to Works which are neceflary for the 
Confervation and Good of the State, or confider Thofe only which gave 
Splendour-aiad Magnificence tothe Kingdom. It is not my Defign to repeat 
them here for your Inftruétion, becaufe you know them much better than 
my felf ; only that I may leave fome Memorials to the Publick, I thall 
mention a few of them, It may be affirm’d in general, that he had in his 
time exalted the nobleft Arts to the fupreameft Degree of Perfection that 
was ever feen in France; As architeéture both Civil and Military, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Printing, which he then made truly Royal, when he lodg’d it 
at the Louvre; the very firft Production whereof, were not only unparal- 
lel'd Mafter-pieces, but, as one may fay, Libraries compleat;, for,in two 
Years there were publifhed threefcore and ten great Volumes, in Greek, La- 
tin, French and Italian 5. from one part of which one may judge of the’ reft, 
viz. that general Collection of all the Councils, fet forth in feven and thirty 
Volumes, which is certainly the moft Noble, moft Ufeful, and Royal 
Work that ever faw Light to this,Hour. This incomparable Stamp was 
accompany d with anocher very rich one, I mean the, new Money, which 
Monfeigneur de Noyers plac’d alfo in the fame Appartment of the Louvre, that he 
might allie together two of the moft univerlal and moft permanent Monu- 
ments of Kings, {preading them{elves over all Nations, and remaining for 
fo many Succeflions of Ages. The exceflive Abufes which were found in 
the Years 1638, and 1639, both in the Title and Weight of the greateft 
part of the Moneys, as well of this Kingdom as of others, which had al- 
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moft all of them been chang’d or disfigur'd, ftood in need of this excellent 
Man to reform them, whofe Affection and Zeal to the Publick might pro- 
duce fo extraordinary Effects. But as it was impoilible to remedy it on the 
fudden, without putting Commerce into very greatDiforder, he, from the 
ill Courfe of thofe Moneys, which for fome time they were forced to con- 
nive at, well knew how to derive the greateft Advantages of State, and 
moft fignal Honour to the King. And in effect, ‘twas none of the leaft 
Pieces of Politicks, to permit and even authorife this Abufe by an Edict, 
which could not elfe have been fo eafily oppos'd; whilft'in the mean time, 
it invited the People of the neigbouring States, in hopes of Gain, to tran- 
fport into France all the light Gold and Silver which they had, and which 
remained there by reafon of its being decry’d a few Months. after, 
bearing now the Arms of France, with the Name and Effigies of Louis le 
Fufte, by that noble Converfion which he order d to be made of it. Whil ft 
this ftrange Matter was united to ours, he fought out and difcovered prompt 
and eafie Expedients of giving it that excellent Form, which it now bears ; 
curing at the fame Inftant, and by the fame Remedy, both the prefent In- 
convenience, and thattocome. ‘Thus we fee, that its juft and equal Round- 
nefs, the Grenetis, or Graining, which is about it, and the Politure, which is 
onthe Flat of every Piece, not only defends it from the Clipping, the File, 
and Operation of Strong-Waters; bur even renders its Imitation in a 
manner impoffible to our falfe Coiners ; fo as one may affirm of this Mo- 
ney, that it is the moft artiftly contriv’d, and the moft commodious that 
ever was ufed in Commerce. He caufed to be coined in lefs than four 
Years above an hundred and twenty Millions, and that after fifteen or fix- 
teen Years, that the War had lafted, and the State feem'd to have been utter- 
ly exhaufted by the great and continual Expences, which were inceflantly 
made, laid out in fortifying of Places, paying of Armies, and the Affi- 
ftance of the Allies of the Crown; at the fame time was the Louvre feen 
to augment, and the Royal Houle of Fontainebleau, which owe not only a 
part of their Ornaments to the Care of this great Minifter, but their Con- 
fervation alfo, and abfolute Reftauration ; fince, but for him, they had 
been at prefent but one vaft Ruine, a very Carcafsof Building, defolate and 
uninhabitable. The Caftles of St. Germains and Verfailles, which were then 
the ordinary Refidence and Delices of the King, carry on them fome Marks 
of the fame Hand: The firft by the Conftruétion of the nobleft Stables and 
Manege which is in France, with divers other Accommodations neceflary for 
the lodging of a Royal Court; and the other, by a Terraffe de Grefferic, 
which is of the kind an incomparable Work, with a Circle of an hundred and 
twenty Yards Diameter. But whilft he thus Worthily acquitted himfelf in 
the Charge of Superintendent of the Royal Houfes and Buildings of France 
(with which the King was pleafed to gratife him for four or five Years) he 
employed in the mean time his chiefeft Cares for the Saftey and Englarge- 
ment of the Kingdom, difpencing all neceffary Orders for the Armies 
both of Sea and Land; providing and furnifhing the Magazines and 
Garrifons of Places, and a good part of the Provinces: But as Things 


ufeful and neceflary are to be preferr’d before Splendor and Magnificence, 
he 
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he firt began with Miltary Architetture, which he causd to, march before 
the Civil: All our Frontiers are full of his’ Works: In Picardy, the Port= 
Royal of Calais, compos'd of two of the greateft Baftions of Maffonry, the 
moft regular and noble that are in Buropes All the Fortifications of Ardess 
moft of the Baftions of Peromne, of S. Quentin, of Flan, of La Fere, Dour 
lans, Amiens, and of Montreuil, efpecially an Horn-Work alfo of Maffonry of 
extraordinary Beauty and Magnitude; not to omit that Half-Moon-of b+ 
beville, where the Inhabicants not prevailing with hinvto have his Arms fet 
on it, in Acknowledgement of the Favour which they had by this Means 
received (permitting it in no Place built by him, from a particular Senti+ 
ment of Honour to the King, and out of a moft-fingular Modefty) plant 
ed two Rows of Wallnut-Trees,: that under that Pretext they might call it 
by his Name. In'Champagne, the Fortrefs of Mount Olmpus, which ferves 
Charleville for a Citadel ;feveral other Works at Stenay, at Mezieres, Moxon, 
and Rocroy. “Then, in Lorrain, the Citadel. of Nancy; the Places de Vit, 
Moyenvic, and Marfal. In Normandy, Havre de Grace; where (befides the Fors 
tifications of the Place) he excavated a large Bafin of Mafons Work in the 
Port, near two hundred Yards long, and above fixfcore wide, to contain 
Vellels always afloat: Alfo at Bourage invthe Mles of Xainéong, which 
are two Maritime Keys of the Kingdom. In Italy, Pignerol, and all the 
new Fortifications of Cazal.. Now for Works and Curiofities of Painting 
and Sculpture (which are as ‘twere the two Sifters of the Artl am now-to 
treat of ) it would require a large Difcourle to particularize them one after 
another ; befides that, one could not well do it, without litcle Reproach 
to our Nation, which (by reflecting on the fudden Ceffation of fo many 
excellent Things) one would almoft believe had but one only Perfon capas 
ble of thofe rare Productions. It fhall fuffice then to fay in general, that 
he made the Louvre the Centerof the Arts, whofe Concourfe thither ina few 
Wears began to render it the moft Noble and Magnificent Struéture of the 
World. It was for this glorious Defign, and for the Decoration of other 
Royal Houfes, that che famous Monfieur'le Ponfin had the Honour to be fent 
for by the King at the beginning of the Year 1640. . It was then that the 
late M. de Noyers.difpatched us, You and my Self (dear Brother) towards his 
Fline/s about an important Affair, with Order at out Recurn ‘to make way 
for France co all the greateft Vertuefi of aly; and as he was their Loads 
fone, we eafily drew a confiderable Number after him, whereof the Chief 
was that renowned and fingular Painter M. le Poujin, the Glory of the Freich 
in his Profeffion, and, as it were, the Raphael of our Age: To this Effe& 
welikewifeuled greav Diligence to get made, and colleé together, all thar 
the Leifure and Opportunity of our Voyage could furnifh us, of the molt 
excellent Antiquities, as well ‘in Architeéture as’ Seulpture; the chief Pieces 
whereof were two huge Capitals, the one of a Column, and the other of 
an angular Pilafter from within the Rotunda, which -we chole as the moft 
Noble Corinthian Models remaining of Antiquity : Two Modules of eleven 
Palms diameter, taken from the Triumphal Arch of Conftantine 5 three{core 
and ten Bafs-Reliefs moulded from Trajan's Column, and feveral other of 
particular Hiftories, fome of which were the next Year.caft in Brals; others 
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wete employed in manner of Incruftation about ‘the Compartiment of 
the arched Ceiling of the Louvre great Gallery, in which M. le Poufin moft 
ingenioufly introduced them, and that with an extraordinary Addrefs and 
Confideration, to anfwer a certain Defign, which was then requir'd of hint 
not as the moft magnificent and f{uperb he could have compos’d ; but for 
an Ornament, which fhould be fpeedily executed, and of moderate Coft, 
with regard to the Time and impatient Humour of our Nation. A little 
while after that, you returned (my dear Brother) to obtain the Pope’s 
Bleffing of the two Crowns of Diamonds, and the Golden Babe carried 
by an Angel, which their Majefties ene you to prefent our Lady of Loretto 
in Acknowledgment, andas a Token of Gratitude which they rendred to 
the Virgin, for the moft happy, and almoft miraculous Birth of ont Data 
phin, the King which now reigns: You continued to have divers Figures 
and Bafs-Relievo's wrought off, particularly the Flora and the Hercules in Far 
nefe’s Palace, of which thereis now one caft at Paris: Two other Modules’ 
from the fame Arch of Conftanine, and both the Coloffes of Montecavallo with 
their Horfes, the greateft, and the moft celebrated Works of Antiquity, 
which M. de Noyers defigned to have alfo caft in Copper, to place them at 
the principal Entry of the Louvre. You beheld the Splendor which all this 
great Provifion made in Rome, and how. every Body wonder’d that the: 
French, who were till now renown’d only for their Valour and invincible 
Courage in War, and feem’d to be affected only to the Arts Military, fhould 
fhew fo much Paffion for Thefe, which aflum’d the Reputation of being 
the moft Glorious, by a Prerogative above others ; as if the Hemifphere of 
France had been lately chang’d, and. Mercury, in Conjunction with Mars, 
began now to pour down new Influences upon her. _ For my own part, I 
can teftifie how the Report of it {pread as far as Conftantinople, whither Fame 
had born the Name of Monfeigneur de Noyers with fo much Glory, that. the 
Patriarch of that renowned) City writ him Letters full of profound Admiras’ 
tion, which he addrels'd to Monfieur de Villeroy, a noble Athenian, Refident in» 
France for the Duke of Parma, delivering them to my Lord at Dangu afer: 
his Retreat from the Court, and where I have had and kept them a great 
while, and read them-to feveral of my Friends. They take notice chiefly, 
how new and unheard of a Thing it was, that there fhould be found a 
Grand Vizier of our Nation, {0 tran{cendent in all Excellencies ; of which 
fome Marks he had feen, eafily perfwaded him to believe allthe other Mar= 
vels which were reported of him: (thefe Exemplars were the Books ofegthe 
Royal Prefs, and fome Pieces of Coin) his Letter was. fomewhat prolix, 
and written in a more polite Style than the vulgar Greek now {poken in that 
Country. It were great Pity that a Thing fo memorable and fignal fhould 
be buried in Oblivion, and therefore I take Notice of it with more Circume 
ftances than many others. But during all thefe mighty Projeéts, - there 
happen’d a ftrange Revolution, which in lefs than fix Months changed the 
whole Face of the Stare, by the Death of that {uperlative Minifter the great 
Cardinal de Richliew, the very Column and Ornament of Monarchy; and 
a fhort Space after that, by the Recefs of Monfeigneur de Noyers ; and ime 
mediately upon this, by that Lofs to all France, the King himfelf; fo as all 
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thefe noble Beginnings had-none that followed them, there remaining not 
oneof thofe which enter'd afterwards into the Management of the publick 
Affairs, who had, with their Affections, the Knowledge and the ‘Falents 
which wete requifite for the Continuation of thofe great Defigns. We then 
prefently beheld the Work of the Louwre abandoned, the finifhing of the 
great Gallery to ceafe; and generally all the Fortifications in France, with- 
out Hopes of feeing the Work reaffumed and taken in hand again of along 
time, it-being neceflary, for fuch an Enterprife, to find aflembled in the 
fame Perfon (as it was {éen’ in. that of M. de Noyers) Virtues and Qualities,’ 
both tare and extraordinary. Befides, to produce’ fuch a one as hewas, of an 
univerfal Genius and Capacity, that loved Arts with Judgment, and cul- 
tivated them ; that would-negleét his. proper Intereft, to preferve that of the 
State and of the Publick; who, amidft an Authority and exceeding Favour, 
retaining ftill the Modefty of a private Man, thinks not of eftablifhing his 
Houfe, againft the ordinary Courfe fo natural to all Men, fhould refufe to 
augment and heap up Riches, or feck Titles and Dignities for it, and that 
never took Thought, or laboured, as did he during an Employment of 
twenty Years (for the latter fix of which: he had almoft the univerfal Ma- 
nagement of State Affairs) but for the Safety, Enlargement, and Splendour 
of the Kingdom: For fuch a Mafterpiece of Nature, I fay, there needs 
the Efforts of many Ages: The Recompence of fo many Virtues was very 
fmall‘on Man’s part, but great and ineftimablé on God’s, who crown’d 
this Iiluftrious Life with'a moft happy Death. Ireferve,as.a Treafure inefti- 
mable,a certain {mall Collection of the Sayings of this holy Courtier, our moft 
dear Mafter,: during the Continuance of his Sicknefs, which was affifted by 
his Direétor, the R. F. deSain6t Fure, who was with him tothe laft: And 
as I have had the fad Confolation of being prefent at this laft Aa of his 
Life, during which I remember to have heard from his own Mouth all that 
js contain’d in this Recital, Iam not able to read-them without a great deal 
of Tendernefs, and indeed without Tears. He died in his Caftle of Dangu, 

on Friday the twentieth of Oftober, at one a Clock after Noon, in the Year 1645, 
and in the fix and fiftieth of his Age, two Years and a half after his Recefs 
from Court, his Body being tran{ported to the Church of the Novitiat be~ 
longing to the Jefuits, which he had built in Honour of St. Xaverius, and 

deftin’d for his Sepulchre. . This Church is look’d upon as the moft regular 

Piece of Architefture in Paris; and tho’ it be not fo exceedingly charg’d with 

Orrments as fome others are, yet it appears very noble ‘in the Eyes of 
intelligent Perfons ; all thavis there being done with an Intention and Care 

fo extraordinary. © But that which in it excels all the reft, isa’ Pi@ture of one 

of the Miracles wrought by St. Xavier, which was Painted here at the fame 

time with that admirable Supper of the Apoftles (which he caufed to be 

plac’d at the Altar of the Chapel-Royal of the Caftle of St. Germains, where 

all the Figures exceed the natural :) both of them the Works of our famous 

Mafter le Poufin, and indeed worthy his Pencil, tho’ the firft of them was 

Painted with extraordinary Hafte, and during the Winter: 
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You fee (dear Brothers) a, fmall Draught of a Pare of the Life of our 
moft precious and moft honour'd defunct M. de Noyers, that incomparable 
Genius of France, never to be fufficiently praifed, never enough regretted, 
becaufe comparable to the greatefk Examples of Antiquity. I would by all 
Means place him in the Front of this Book of mine, to let the World fee 
that I had-no other Object in the finifhing, of this Work (of which -he ho- 
nour'd me with the Charge) than to render the fame Service and Veneration 
to his Memory, being dead, I could perform to his Perfon, were he yet alive. 
However, in reaffuming it at your Requeft, my fir Ardour being much 
alloy’d, what was heretofore a liberal and divertifing Study, during the Pre- 
fence of my late Lord and Mafter, is now become a Difficulty, and a kind of 
Conftraint; fince f have been forc’d to alter, and even retrench divers Par- 
ticulars which were then very effentialto my Defign, but would now have 
been altogether ufelefs and unfeafonable. Receive then (my dear Brothers) 
this Fragment of a Book, fo much at leaft as remains of it; and if there 
occurs any thing which may bauk yet confiderable in fuch clear and dif- 
cerning Eyes as your’s are, and thar my. Defigns feem worthy of any Place 
amongft your other Curiofities, you owe the Obligation of it to our com- 
mon Friend Monfieur Evrard, who was pleafed to take a great deal of Pains 
to fee it perfected ; and has not. only perfwaded me (as well as you) to pub- 
lifh it to the World ; but.has,..mere than this, contributed likewife to it of 
his own Labour and particular Elucubrations. 


From Paris, the 
220f May, 1650. 
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In ARCHIFECTURAM 4b ipo Anglice redditam & Grae 
phicé exornatam. 
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IC, ubi de Cwlo quondam primordia rerum 
S Effulfere, Chaos difcutiente Deo, 
Flortus erat primus: Tunc Teéta, & Menia, & Urbes : 
Tandem & Pyramidum nobile fargit opus. 
His aliquis molem fubjungit: In aére pendet 
Flortus ; & unde yenit, querere jure licet. 
Nec fatis eft vitam ducamus in Arce beatam 
Qualem agit wthered Juppiter ipfe domo ; 
Sed Talis fapereffe juvat poft funera longa, 
(Quamvis hic cineres urnula parva capit) 
Manfolea exin coelos tactura fepulchra 
Inferiptum Herois nomen ad aftra vehunt. 


~——s 


4 te Stat quéque, fi favit Victoria, grande Tropeum ; 
que: gra ee 
Attollénfque apicem tune Obeli/tus ovat. 
5 Mox fpirare trucem poteris jurare Coloffuim, 


Sic moyet, ut trepident, & mihi membra labent. 
Sunt quibus excidium laudi eft, & lata ruina; 
Atqui exornandi gratia major erit. 

Parcite Mortales, famam prohibete Nepotes ; 


P Ni fcelus in caufa deteriore cadit. 
Sunt quoque Tevariis quibus eft faffulta columnis 
4 Alta & larga nimis, fed minus apta domus : 


Sumptibus hic turgent operofa palatia yanis ; 
Materia exfuperat; fplendor, & ordo deeft. 

Ecce Avibus nidos, Apibus compingete cordi eft, 
Paftor Ariffeus quos ftupet ipfe, favos. 

Aurea fic textrix fubter laquearia Arachne 

Divini Artificis provocat ingenium. 

; Ho/pitium fbi queque parant animalcula gratum ; 

1 Solus Homo impenfis plectitur ipfe fuis. 

Machina quid praftet Thu/cis traétanda peritis, 

: Angligene ut difcant, Clare Evelyne, facis, 

Nec tantum debent Vo//zo priftina fecla, 
Quantum debebunt pofteriora tibi. 

Creditur Amphion molimina faxea quondam 
Thebarum in muros concinuiffe Lyra : 

Tu Saxa & Silvas (nam fic decet Orphea) plectro 

2 _ Aurato in Regnum Teéta coire doces, 
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a Shall not need (like the moj? ‘Part of Writers) to celebrate the 

H Subject which I deliver 5 in that Point I am at cafe: For Ar- 

1 chiceéture can want no Commendation, where there ave noble 

Men or noble Minds: I mill therefore pend this Preface, 

| vather about thofe from whom I have Sathered my Knowledge 

) For I am but a Gatherer and Difpofer of other Mens Stuff at my 
beft Value. 

Our principal Mafter is Vitruvius, and fo I fhall often call him, who had this Fe- 
licity, that be wrote when the Roman Empire was near the Pitch; or at leaft, when 
Auguftus' (who favoured his Endeavours) had Jome Meaning (if he were not miftae 
ken) to bound the * Monarchy : This, L fay, was his good hap, for in growing and en= 
larging Times, Arts are commonly drowned in AGtion : But on the other fide, it was 
in truth an Unhappinels to expre/s bimfelf fo il, efpecially writing (as he did) in a Sea 
fon of the able/t Pens ; and his Obfcuricy had this Strange Fortune, that though he were 
beft prattifed and beft followed by his ownCountrymen, yet after the reviving and repolifh= 
ing of good Literature,(which the Combuftions and Tumults of the middle Age had unci- 
vilized) he was be/t, or at leajt, fir/t underftood by Strangers: For of the \talians that 
took him in hand, thofe that were Grammarians feem to have wanted Mathemati- 
cal Knowledge, and the Mathematicians perhaps wanted Grammar, till both were 
Juficiently conjoined in Leon Baptifta Alberti the Flotentine, whom I repute the 
firft learned Archite&t beyond the Alps ; but he ftudied more indeed to make himfelf 
an Author, than to illuftrate bis Mafter : Therefore among his Commenters, I muft 
(for my private Conceit ) yield the chief Praife unto the French, in Philander; and to 
the High Germans, in Gualterus Rivius, who, befides his Notes, hath likewife pube 
lifhed the moft elaborate Tranflation that I think is extant in any vulgar Speech of the 
World, though not without bewailing, now and then, fome Defect of artificial Terms in 
his own, as I muft likewife; for if the Saxon (our Mother Tongue) did complain; as 
juftly (I doubt) in this Pomt may the Daughter : Languages for the mo/? Part in 
‘Terms of Art and Exudition, retaining their orginal Poverty, and rather growing rich 
and abundant in complemental Phrafes, and fuch Froth. Touching divers modern Mén 
that have written out of meer Practice, I Jhall give them their Due upon Occafion. 

And now, after this fhort Cenfure of others, I would fain fatisfy an Objection or 
two, which feem to lie fomewhat heavily upon my Self: It will be faid that Thandle an Art 
no way fuitable either to my Employments, or to my Fortune ; and fo I fhall fiand 
charged both with Intrufion and with Impertinency, 

. 4 To 
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To the Firlt Tanfwer, That though by the ever-acknowledged Goodnes of my moft 
dear and gtacious Sovereign, and by his long’ indulgent Toleration of my Defects, 
L have born Abroad fome Part of his Civil Service; yet when I came Home, and was 
again refolved into mine own Simplicity, I found it fitter for my Pen (at leaft in this 
furft publick Adventure) to deal with thefe'plain Compilements, and traétable Materi- 
als, than with the Labyrinths and Myfteries of Courts and States; and le/s Prefum= 
piion for me, who have long contemplated a famous Republick, to write now of Archi- 
veéture, than it was anciently for * Hippodamus the Milefian to write of Repub- 
licks, who was himfelf but ai Architect. 

To the Second, I muft fhrink up my Shoulders, as I have learn'd Abroad, and con= 
fifs indeed, that my Fortune is very unable to exemplify and a€tuate my Speculari- 
ons in this Art, which yet in truth made me the rather, even from my very Difability, 
tale Encouragement to hope, that iy prefent Labour would find the more Favour with 
oihers, fince tt was undertaken for no Man's fake le/s than mine own: And with that 
Confidence I fell into thefe Thoughts, of which there were two ways to be delivered ; ‘The 
one Hiltorical, by Defcription of the principal Works, . performed already in good Part, 
by Giorgio Vaflari in the Lives of Architeéts: The other Logical, by cafting the 
Rules and Cautions of this Art into fome comportable Method, whereof I have made 
choice, not only as the fhorte/t and moft elemental, but indeed as the foundett ? For 
though in practical Knowledges, every compleat Example may bear the Credit of a 
Rule, yet peradventure Rules fhouldprecede, that we may by them be made fit to judge 
of Examples: Therefore to the Purpofe, for I will Preface no longer. 
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N Architefture, as in all other Operative Arts, the End 
mutt direét the Operation. 


The End 1s to Build well. 


Well Building hath three Conditions ; Commodity, Firme, 
i) ne/s, and Delight. 
J aa | A common Divifion among the Deliverers of this 
Art, though I know not how, Somewhat mifplaced by Vitruvius himfelf, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 3. whom I fhall be willinger to follow, as a Mafter of Propor- 
tion than of Method. 

Now, for the attaining of thefe Intentions, we may confider the whole 
Subject under two General Heads ; 


The Seat and the Work. 


Therefore, firft touching Scituation. 

The Precepts thereunto belonging, do either coricern the Total Pofture, 
(as I may term it) or the placing of the Parts: Whereof the firft Sort, how- 
foever ufually fec down by Architeéts as a Piece of their Profeffion, yet are 
in truth borrowed from other Learnings; there being between Arts and Sci- 
ences, as well as between Men, a kind of good Fellowfhip, and Communi- 
cation of their Principles. 

For you fhall find fome of them to be meerly Phyfical, touching the 
Quality and Temper of the Air; which being a perpetual Ambient and 
Ingredient, and the Defects thereof incorrigible in fingle Habitations (which 
I moft intend) doth in thofe Refpeéts require the more exquifite Caution : 
That it be not too grofs, nor too penetratious, not fubject to any foggy 
Noifomenefs from Fenns or Marfhes near adjoining ; nor to Mineral Exha- 
lations from the Soil it felf, Not undigefted for want of Sun, not unexer- 
cifed for want of Wind; which were to live (as it were) in a Lake, or 
ftanding Pool of Air, as Alberti the Florentine Architect doth ingenioufly com- 
pare it. 


b Some 


ij The Elements of Architecture. 

Some do rather. feem:a little Aftrological, as when they warn us from 
Places of malign Influence, where Earthquakes, Contagions, Prodigious 
Births, or the like, are frequent, without any evident Caufe, whereof the 
Confideration is, peradventure, not altogether vain: Someare plainly Oc- 
conomical; as thar.the Seat be well watered and well fewelled ; that it be 
not of too fteepy and incommodious Accefs to the Trouble both of Friends 
and Family ; that it lie not too-far from fome navigable River, or Arm of 
the Sea, for more Eafe of Provifion, and fuch other Domeftick Notes. 

Some again may be {aid to be Optical fuch I mean as concern the Pro- 
petties of a well-chofen Profpeét, which I will call the Royalty of Sight: For 
asthere is a Lordfhip (as it were) of the Feet, wherein the Mafter doth much 
joy when he walketh about the Line of his own Poffeffions: So there is a 
Lordfhip likewife of the Eye, which being a ranging and imperious, and. 
(I might fay) an ufurping Senfe, can endure no narrow Circumf{cription ; 
but muft be fed both with Extent. and Variety. Yet on the other fide, I find 
vaft and indefinite Views, which drown all Apprehenfions of the uttermoft 
Objects, condemned by good Authors, as if thereby fome part of the Plea- 
fre (whereof we fpeak) did petifh. Laftly, I remember a private Caution, 
which I know not wellhow to fort, unlefs! fhould call it Political: By no 
means to build too near a great’ Neighbour; which were in truth to be as 
unfortunately feaced on the Earth, as Mercury is in the Heavens, for the 
moft part ever in Combuftion or Obfcurity, under brighter Beams than 
his own. 

From thefe feveral Knowledges, asI have faid, * and perhaps from fome 
other, do Architefts derive their Doétrine about Ele&tion of Seats, where- 
in I have not been fo fevere ‘as 2 great Scholar of our Time, who precifely 
reftraineth a perfect Scituation, at leaft for the main Point of Health, ad 
locum contra quem Sol radios [uos fundit cum ub Ariete oritur, that is, in a word, He 
would have the firft Salutation of the Spring. But fuch Notes as thefe, 
wherefoever we find them in grave or flight Authors, are to my Conceit, 
rather Wifhes than Precepts; and in that Quality I will pafs them over. Yer 
I muft withal fay, that in the Seating of our felves (which is a kind of 
Marriage ‘to a Place) Builders fhould be as circumfpe&t as Wooers, left 
when all is done, that Doom ‘befall us, ¢ which our Mafter doth lay upon 
Mitylene : “A Town in truth (faith he) finely buile, but foolifhly planted. And fo 
much touching that, which I termed the Total Pofture. 

The next in Order, is the placing of the Parts; about which (to leave as 
little as I may in my prefent Labour, unto Fancy, which is wild and irre- 
gular) I will propound a Rule of mine own Collection, upon which I fell 
in ‘thismanner: I had noted, that all Arc was then in trueft Perfeétion 
when it might be reduced to fome natural Principle: For what are the moft 
judicious Artifans, but the Mimicks of Nature? This led me to contem- 
plate the Fabrick of our own ‘Bodies, wherein the High Architeét of the 
World had difplayed {uch Skill, «as did ftupify allhumane Reafon, There 
Tfound the Heart, as the Fountain of Life, placed about the Middle, for 
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the-more equal Communication of the, viral Spirits; the Eyes feated 
aloft, that-they might defcribe the greater Circle within their View; the 
Arms projected on each Side, for eafe of Reaching. Briefly, (not to lofe 
our felves in this fweet Speculation) ic plainly appeareth as a Maxim 
drawn from the divine Light, : that the Place of every Part is to be deter- 
mined by the Ule. 

So then, from natural Struéture to proceed to artificial, and in therudeft 
Things to preferve fome Image. of the excellenteft, let all the principal 
Chambers of Delight, all Studiesand Libraries, be towards the Ea/t; for 
the Morning is a Friend to the Mufes. , All Offices that require Heat, as 
Kirchins, Stillatories, Stoyes;, Rooms for Baking, Brewing, Wafhing, or 
the like; would be Méridional.All that need a cool and frefh Temper, as 
Gellars, Pantries, Butteries, Granaries, to the North To the fame Side 
likewife, all that are appointed for gentle Motion, as Galleries, efpecially 
in warm Climes, or that otherwife require a fteady and unvariable Light, as 
Pinacothecia (faith Vitruvius) by which he intendeth, (if I may guefs at his 
Grek, as we muft do often even at his Latin) certain Repofitories for 
Works of Rarity in Piture or other Arts, by the Italians called Studioli, which 
at any other Quarter, where the Courfe of the Sun doth diverfify the Sha- 
dows, would lofé much of their Grace: And by this Rule, having always 
regard to the Ufe, any other Part: may be fitly accommodated. 

Imuft here not omit to note, that the ancient Grecians, and the Romans, 
by their Example im their Buildings abroad, where the Seat was free, did 
almoft religioully fcituate the Front of their Houfes towards the South, per- 
haps that the Mafter’s Eye, when he came home, might not be dazzled, 
or that being illuftrated by the Sun, it might yield the more graceful 
Afpeét, or fome fuch Reafon. But from this the modern Italians do vary, 
whereof I fhall {peak more in another Place. Let thus much fuffice at the 
prefent for the Pofition of the feveral Members, wherein muft be had, as 
our Author doth often infinuate, and efpecially, Lib. 6. Cap. 10. a fingular 
Regard to the Nature of the Region : Every Nation being tied above all 
Rules whatfoever, to a Difcretion of providing againft their own Inconve- 
niencies ; and therefore a good Parlour in Aigypt, would perchance make a 
good Cellar in England. 

There now followeth the fecond Branch of the general Section touching 
the Work. 

In the Work, 1 will firft confider the principal Parts, and afterwards the 
Acceffory, or Ornaments: And in the Principal, firft the Preparation of 
‘the Materials, and then the Difpofition, which is the Form. 

Now concerning the material Part, although, furely, it cannot difgrace 
an Archite&t, which doth fo well become a Philofopher, to look into the Pro- 
perties of Stone and Wood ; as that Fir-Txees, Cyprefles, Cedars, and fuch 
other aereal afpiting Plants, being by a kind ofnatural Rigour (which in a 
‘Man I would call Pride) inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteft for Pofts 
or Pillars, or {uch upright Ufe ; that on the other Side, Oak, and the like 
true hearty Timber being ftrong in all Pofitions, may be better trufted in 
crofs and traverfe Work, for Summers, or girding and binding Beams, as 
they term them. And fo:likewife to obferye of Stone, that fome are bet- 
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ter within, and other to bear Weather. | Nay, to defcend lower, even to 
examine Sand and Lime, and Clay, (of all which Things Vitruvins hath 
difeourfed, without any Dainties, and the moft of new Writers) 1 fay, 
though the Speculative Part of fuch Knowledge be liberal, yet to redeem 
this Profeffion, and my prefent Pains from Indignity, 1 muft here remem- 
ber, that to chnfe and fort the Materials for every part of the Fabrick, is a 
Duty more proper to a fecond Superintendent over all the Under Artifans, 
called (as I take it) by our Author, Ofreinator, Lib. 6. Cap. 11. and in that 
Place exprefly diftinguifhed from the Architect, whofe Glory doth more con» 
fift in the Defignment and Idea of the whole Work, and his trueft Ambi- 
tion fhould be to make the Form, whichis the nobler Part (as it were) tri+ 
umph over the Matter; whereof I cannot but mention by the way a foreign 
Pattern, namely, the Church of Santa Giuftina in Padua. In truth, a found 
Piece of good Art, where the Materials being but ordinary Stone, without 
any Garnifhment of Sculpture, do yet ravifh the Beholder, (and he knows 
not how) by a fecret Harmony in the Proportions. And this indeed is that 
End, at which, in fome degree, we fhould aim even inthe privateft Works 5 
whereunto though I make hafte, yet let me firft collect a few of the leaft 
trivial Cautions belonging to the materal Provifion. 

Leon Baptifia Alberti is fo curious, ‘as to with all the Timber cut out of the 
fame Foret, and all the Stone out of the fame Quarry. 

Philibert deU Orme, the French Architect, goes yet fomewhat farther, and would 
have the Lime made of the very fame Stone which we intend to imploy in the 
Work ; as belike imagining, that they will fympathize and join the better, 
by a kind of original Kindred. - But fuch Conceits as thefe feem fomewhat 
too fine among this Rubbifh, though I do not produce them in Sport ; for 
furely the like Agreements of Nature may have oftentimes a difcreet Appli- 
cation to Arc: Always it muft be confeffed, that to make Lime without any 

teat Choice of refufe Stuff, as we commonly do, is an Englifh Error of no 
mall Moment in out Buildings : Whereas the Italians at this Day, and much 
more the Antients, did burn their firmeft Stone, and even Fragments of 
‘Marble, where it was copious, which in Time became almoft Marble again, 
orat leaft of indiffoluble Duricy, as appeareth in the ftanding Theatres. I 
muft here not omit, while 1am fpeaking of this Part, a certain Form of 
Brick defcribed by Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, in the largeft Edi- 
tion of his Commentary upon Vitruvius. The Figure triangular, every 
Side a Foot long, and fome Inch and a half thick, which he doth com- 
mend unto us for many good Conditions ; as that they are more commo- 
dious in the Management, of lefs Expence, of fairer Show, adding much 
Beauty and Strength to the mural Angles, where they fall gracefully into an 
indented Work; fo as I fhould wonder that we have not taken them into 
Ufe, being propounded by a Man of good Authority inthis Knowledge, but 
that all Nations do ftart ac Novelties, and are indeed married to their own 
Molds. Into this Place might aptly fall a Doubt, which fome have well 
moved, whether the ancient Jtalians did burn their Brick or no; whicha Paf- 
fage or two in Vitruvius hath left ambiguous. Surely, where the natural 
Heat is ftrong enough to fupply the artificial, ic were but a curious Folly 
‘to multiply both Labour and Expence. And it is befides very probable, 
4 that 
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that thofe Materials, wich a kindly and temperate Heat, would prove fairer, 
{moother, and lefs diftorted than with a violent: Only they fuffer two 
Exceptions, Firft, That they are likely by fuch a gentle drying, to be the 
more ponderous, an important Circumftance to the Main of the Work in 
the Compilement, The next is of no lefs Moment, That they will want 
a certain fucking and foaking Thirftinefs, or a fiery Appetite to drink in the 
Lime which muft knit the Fabrick. But this Queftion is to be confined to 
the South, where there is more Sun and Patience: I will therefore not hin- 
der my Courfe with this incident Scruple, but clofe that part which I have 
now inhand about the Materials, with this principal Caution, “That fufficie 
ent Stuff and Money be ready before we begin; for when we build now a 
Piece, and then another, by Fits, the Work dries and finks unequally, 
whereby the Walls grow full of Chinks and Crevices; wherefore {uch a 
paufing Humour is well reproved by Palladio, Lib: 1. Cap. 1. and by? all 
other. And fo having gleaned thele few Remembrances touching the Pre- 
paration of the Matter, | may now proceed to the Difpofition thercof, 
which muft form the Work. In the Form, as I did ic in the Seat, [will 
firlt confider the general Figuration, and then the féveral Members. 

Figures are either fimple or mixed ; the fimple be-either circular or anon! 
Jar: And of circular, either compleat or deficient; -as Ovals; with which 
Kinds I will be contented, though the Diftribution might be more curious, 

Now the exa& Circle is in truth a Figure, which for our Purpofe hath 
many fit and eminent Properties, as fitnefs for Commodity: and Receipt, 
being the moft capable; fitnefs for Strength and Duration, being the moft 
united in his Parts ; fitnefs for Beauty and Delight, as imitating the Geles 
ftial Orbs, and the Univerfal Form: And it feems, befides, to have the 
Approbation of Nature, when fhe worketh by Inftin&, which is her fecret 
School ; for Birds do build their Nefts {pherically : But notwithftanding 
thefe Atcributes, it is in truth a very unprofitable Figure in private Fabricks, 
as being of all other the moft chargeable, and much Room loft in the 
bending of the Walls when it. comes to be divided, befides an ill Diftribu- 
tion of Light, except from the Center of the Roof: So as anciently it was 
not ufual, fave in their Temples and Amphi-Theatres, which needed no 
Compartitions. The Ovals and other imperfeét circular Forms, have the 
fame Exceptions, and lefs Benefit of Capacity: So as there remains to be 
confidered in this general Survey of Figures, the angular and the mixed of 
both. Touching the Angular, it may perchance found fomewhat ftrangely, 
but it is a true Obfervation, that this Art doth neither love many Angles, 
nor few. For, firft, the Triangle, which hath the feweft Sides and Corners, 
is of all other the moft condemned, as being indeed both incapable and in- 
firm (whereof the Reafon fhall be afterwards rendred) and likewife unre- 
folvable into any other regular Form than ic felf in the inward Partitions. 

As for Figures, of five, fix, feven, or more Angles, they ate furely fir- 
ter for Military Architeéture, where the Bullworks may be laid out at the Cor- 
ners, and the Sides ferve for Curtains, than for Civil Ufe, though | am not ig- 
norant of that famous Piece at Cuprarola, belonging to the Houle of Farne/e, 
caft by Baroccio into the Formofa Pentagon, with a Circle infcribed, where 
the Architeé did ingenioufly wreftle with divers Inconveniencies in difpofing 
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of the Lights, and in favingthe Vacuities. But as Defigas of fuch Nature 
do more aim at Rarity than Commodity; fo for my Past, I had rather ad- 
amire them than commend them. 

Thefe Things confidered, we are both by the Precepts and by the Pra- 
Giice of the beft Builders, to refolve upon Reétangular Squares, as a Mean 
between too few, and too many Angles; and through the equal Inclination 
of the Sides (which make the right Angle) Rronger than the Rhombe, or 
Lozenge, or any other irregular Square. But whether the exatt Quadrat, 
ox the long Square be the better, I find not well determined, though in mine 
own Conceit | muft prefer the latter, provided that the Length do not ex- 
ceed the Latitude above one third Part, which would diminith the Beauty 
of the Afpedt, as fhall appear when I come to {peak of Symmetry and Pro- 

ortion. 

: Of mixed Figures, partly Circular, and partly Angular, I fhall need to 
fay nothing, becaufe having handled the fimple already, the mixed accord- 
ing to their Gompofition, do participate of the fame Refpects: Only againft 
thefe there is a proper Objection, that they offend Uniformity, whereof I 
am therefore opportunely induced to fay fomewhat, as far as fhall concern 
the outward Afpeét, which is now in Difcoure. 

In Architecture there may-feem to be two oppofite Affeétations, Uniformi- 
ty and Variety, which yet will very well futfer 2 good Reconcilement, as 
we may feein the great Pattern of Nature, to which I muft often refort: For 
furely there can beno Stru€ture more uniform than our Bodies in the whole 
Figuration, each Side agreeing with the other, both in the Number, in the 
Quality, and in the Meafure of the Parts: And yet fome are round, as the 
Arms; fomeflat, as the Hands; fome prominent, and fome more retired ; 
foas upon the Matter, we fee that Diverfity doth not deftroy Uniformity, 
and that the Limbs of a noble Fabrick may be correfpondent enough, 
though they be various; Provided always, that we do not run into certain 
extravagant Inventions, whereof I fhall fpeak more largely when I come 
to the parting and cafting of the whole Work. We ought likewife to avoid 
enormous Heights of fix or feven Stories, as well as irregular Forms; and 
the contrary Faule of low diftended Fronts is as unfeemly: Or again, When 
the Face of the Building is narrow, and the Flank deep, to all which Ex- 
tremes fome particular Nations or Towns are fubjeét, whofe Names may 
be avails {pared ; and fo much for the general Figuration or Afpect of the 

ork, 

_ Now concerning the Parts in Severalty : All the Parts of every Fabrick 
may be comprifed under five Heads, which Divifion I receive from Baptifta 
Alberti, to do him right: And they be thefe, 

The Foundation. 

The Walls. 

The Appertions or Overtures. 
The Compartition, 

And the Cover. 

About all which I purpofe to gather the principal Cautions; and as I paf 
along, I willcouch alfo the natural Reafons of Art, thar my Difcourfe may 
be the lefs mechanical, 
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Firf then concerning the Foundation, which requireth the exactet Cate , 
for if that happen to dance, ic will mar all the Mirch in the Houfé: There~ 
fore, that we may found our Habitation firmly, we muft firft examine the 
Bed of Earth (as I may term it) upon which we will build; and then the 
Underfilings or Subftrnion, as the Antients did call it: For the former, we 
haye a general Precept in Vitrwvins, twice precilely repeated by him, asa Point 
indeed of main Confequence ; firft Lib. 1. Cap. 5, And again more fitly, Lib. 3. 
Cap.3. in thefe Words, as Philander doth well correét the vulgar Copies: 

Subjtruttionis Fundationes fodiantur (faith he) fi queant inveniri ad folidum, ¢& in 
folido. By which Words I conceive him to commend tnto us, not only a 
diligent, but even a jealous Examination what the Soil’ will bear, advifing 
us not to-reft upon any appearing Solidity, unlefs the whole Mold throug 
which we cut, have likewife been folid ; but how deep we fhonld go in 
this Search, he hath no where to my remembrance detérmined, as perhaps 
depending more upon Difcretion than Regularity, according to the Weight 
of the Work; yet Andrea Palladio hath fairly adventured to reduce it into 
Rule, allowing for that * Cavafione (as he calleth it) a fixth Part of the 
Height of the whole Fabrick, unlefs the Cellars be under Ground, in which 
Cafe he would have us (as it fhould feem) to found fomewhat lower. 

Some Jtalians do prefcribe, that when they have chofen the Floor, or Plot, 
and laid out the Limits of the Work, we fhould frit of all dig Wells and 
Cifterns, and other Under-conduéts and Conveyances for the Suillage of the 
Houle, whence may arife a double Benefit, forboth the Nature of the Mold 
or Soil would thereby be fafely fearched ; and moreover, thofe open Vents 
will ferve to difcharge fuch Vapours, as having otherwife no Iffue, might 
peradventure fhake the Building. This is enough for the natural Ground- 
ing, which though it be not a Part of the folid Fabrick, yet here was the 
fitceft Place co handle ic. 

There followeth the Subftruétion or Groundwork of the whole Edifice, 
which muft fuftain the Walls; and this isa Kind of artificial Foundation, as 
the other was natural, about which thefe are the chief Remembrances : Firft, 
That the Bottom be precifely level, where the Italians therefore commonly 
lay a Platform of good Board; then that the loweft Ledge or Row be 
meerly of Stone, and the broader the better, clofely laid without’ Mortar, 
which is a general Caution for all Parts in Building that are contiguous to 
Board or Timber, becaufe Lime and Wood are infociable, and if any 

where unfit Confiners, then moft efpecially in the Foundation. Thirdly, 
That the Breadth of the Subftrution be at leaft double to the infiftent Wal IF 
and more or lefs, as the Weight of the Fabrick fhall requires for as I muft 
again repeat, Difcretion may be freer than Are. Laftly, I find in fome a 
curious Precept, That the Materials below be laid as they grew in the Quar- 
ry, fuppofing them belike to have moft Strength in their natural and habi- 
tual Pofture. For as Philippe de | Orme obferveth, the breaking or yielding of 
a Stone in this Part but the Breadth of the Back of a Knife, will make a 
Cleft of more than half a Foot in the Fabrick aloft, fo important are Fun- 
damental Errors ; among which Notes I have faid nothing of Pallificati- 
on, 
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on, or plying of the Groundplot, commanded by Vitruvius when we build 
upon a moift or marfhy Soil, becaufe that were an Error in the firft Choice ; 
and therefore all Seats that muft ufe fuch Provifion below (as Venice for 
an eminent Example) would, perhaps, upon good Enquiry, be found to 
have been at firft chofen by the Counfel of Neceffity. 

Now the Foundation being fearched, and the Subftruction laid, we muft 
next {peak of the Walls. 

Walls are either entire and continual, or intermitted, and the Intermiffions 
be either Pillars or Pilafters, for here I had rather handle them, than as 
fome others do, among Ornaments. 

The entire Muring, is by Writers diverfly diftinguifhed : By fome, ac- 
cording to the quality of the Materials, as either Stone or Brick, ¢c. where, 
by the way, let me note, that to build Walls and greater Works of Flint, 
whereof we want not Example in our Iland, and particularly in the Pro- 
vince of Kent, was (as I conceive) meerly unknown to the Antients, 
who obferving in that Material a kind of Metalical Nature, or at leaft a Fu- 
fibility, feem to have refolved it into nobler Ufe, an Arc now utterly loft, or 
perchance kept up by a few Chymicks. Some again do not fo much confi- 
der the Quality, as the Pofition of the faid Materials; as when Brick of 
fquared Stones are laid in their Lengths, with Sides and Heads together,’ or 
their Points conjoined like a Network (forfo Vitruvius doth call it, Reticula« 
tum Opus) of familiar Ufe (as it fhould feem) in his Age, though afterwards 
grown out of Requeft, even perhaps for that fubtil Speculation which he 
himfelf toucheth ; becaufe fo laid, they are more apt in {wagging down, to 
pierce with their Points, than in the adjacent Pofture, and {fo to crevice the 
Wall. But to leave fuch Cares to the meaner Artificers, the more effential 
are thefe : 

That the Walls be moft exactly perpendicular to the Groundwork ; for 
the right Angle (thereon depending) is the true Caufe of all Stability both 
in artificial and natural Pofitions, a Man likewife ftanding firmeft when he 
ftands uprighteft. That the maffieftand heavieft Marerials be the loweft, as 
fitter to bear than to be born; that the Workas it rifeth, diminifh in hicke 
nefs proportionally, for cafe both of Weight and of Expence; that certain 
Courfes or Ledges of more Strength than the reft, be interlaid like Bones, to 
fuftain the Fabrick fromtotal Ruine, if the under Parts fhould decay. fia 
ly, That the Angles be firmly bound, which are the Nerves of the whole Edi- 
fice, and therefore are commonly fortified by the Italians, even in their Brick 
Buildings, on each fide of the Corners, with well fquared Stone yielding 
both Strength and Grace: And fo much touching the entire or folid Wall. 

The Intermiffions (as hath been faid) are either by Pillars or Pilafters. 

Pillars, which we may likewife call Columns (for the Word among Arti- 
ficers is almoft naturalized) I could diftinguith into fimple and compound- 
ed. But (to tread the beaten and plaineft way) there are five Orders of 
Pillars, according to their Dignity and Perfection, thus marfhalled ; 

The Tucan. 4 4 
The Dorick. 

The Lonick, 

The Corinthian. 


And 
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And the Compound Order, or as {ome call it, the Roman, others more gene- 
rally, the Italian. 

In which five Orders I will firfk confider their Communities, and then 
their Properties. 

‘Their Communities (as far as I obferve) are principally Three: Firff, 
They are all round, for though fome conceive Columna Atticurges mentioned 
by Vitruvius, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. to have been a {quared Pillar, yet we muft pafs 
it over as irregular, never received among thefe Orders, no more than cer- 
tain other licentious Inventions, of wreathed, and vined, and figured Co- , 
jumns, which our Author himfelf condemneth, being in his whole Book a 
profefied. Enemy to Fancies. 

Secondly, They are all diminifhed or contracted infenfibly, more or lefs, 
according to the Proportion of their Heights, from one third Part of the 
whole Shaft upwards, which Philander doth prelcribe by his own precife mea- 
furing of the ancient Remainders, as the moft graceful Diminution. And 
here { muft cake leaveto blame a Practice grown (I know not how) in certaiix 
Places too familiar, of making Pillars {well in the Middle, as if they were 
fick of fome Tympany or Dropfy, without any authentick Pattern or Rule, 
to my Knowledge, and unfeemly to the very Judgement of Sight. ‘True it 
is, that in Vitruvius, Lib. 3. Cap. 2. we find thefe Words, De adjeétione, quae 
adjicitur im medtis Columnis 5 que apud Grecos Evrans appellatur, inextremo libro erit 
formatio ejus ; which Paflage feemeth to have given fome countenance to this 
Error. But of the Promife there made, as of divers other elfewhere, our Ma- 
{ter hath failed us, either by flip of Memory, or injury of Time, and fo we 
are left inthe Dark. Always fure lam, that befides the Authority of Ex- 
ample, which it wanteth, it is likewife contrary to the original and natural 
Type in Trees, which at firft was imitated in Pillars, as Vitruvins himfelf ob- 
fervech, Lib. 5. Cap. v.. For whoever faw any Cyprefs or Pine (which are there 
alicuged) {mall below and above, and tumerous imthe middle, unlefs ic were 
fome difeafed Plant, as Nature (though otherwife the comelieft Miftre(s) 
hath now and then her Deformicties and Irregularities. 

_ Thirdly, They have all their Underfettings or Pedeftals, in Height a 
third part of the whole Column, comprehending the Bafeand Capical, and 
their upper Adjunéts, as Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, a fourth part of the 
faid Pillar ; which Rule, of fingular We and Facility, 1 find fettled by. Facoba 
Baroccio, and hold him a more credible Author, as a Man that moft incend- 
ed this'Piece, than any that vary from him in thofe Dimenfions. 

~ Thefe are their moft confiderable Communities and Agreements... | 

‘Their Properties or Diftintions will beft appear, by fome reafonable De- 
{cription of them all, together withtheir Architraves, Frizes, and Cornices, 
as they are ufually handled. 

Firft, therefore, the ‘Tucan isa plain, mafly, rural Pillar, refembling 
fome fturdy well-limbed Labourer, homely clad, in which kind of Come 
parifons, Vitruvins himfelf feemeth to take Pleafure, Lib. 4. Cap. 1. |The 
Length thereof fhall be fix Diameters, of the grofleft of the Pillar below, 
of all Proportions in truch the moft natural ; forour Author tells us, Lid. 33 
Cap.1.. that the Foot of a Man is the fixth Part of his Body in ordinary Mea- 
fure, and Man himfelf, according to the Saying of Protagoras (which Ari- 
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jfrotle doth fomewhere vouchfafe to celebrate) is oi af draisay xpnucaav péreny. 
as it were the Prototipe of all exact Symmetry, which we have had other Oc- 
cafion to touch before: This Column I have by good warrant called Rural, 
Vitru. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. and therefore we need not confider his Rank among. 
thereft. The Diftance or Intercolumniation (which Word Artificers do 
ufually borrow) may be near four of his own Diameters, becaufe the Ma- 
terials commonly laid over this Pillar, were rather of Wood than Stone, 
through the Lightnefs whereof the Architrave could not fuffer, though thine 
fy fupported, nor the Column it felf being fo fubftantial. The Contracti- 
on aloft fhall be (according to the moft received Practice) one fourth part of 
his Thicknefs below. To conclude, (for I intend only as much as fhall 
ferve fora due Diftinguifhment, and not to delineate every petty Mem- 
ber) the Tucan is of all the rudeft Pillar, and his principal Charaéter, Sim= 
licity. 

3 The Dorick Order is the graveft that hath been received into civil Ufe, pre- 
ferving, in Comparifon of thofe that follow, a more maf{culine Afpect, and 
little trimmer than the Tucan that went before, fave a fober Garnifh- 
ment now and then of Lions Heads in the Cornice, and of Triglyphs and 
Metopes alwaysin the Frize: Sometimes likewife, butrarely channelled, and 
a little flight Sculpture about the Hypotrachelion, or Neck, under the Capi- 
tal, The Length feven Diameters. His Rank or Degree is the loweft by all 
Congtuity, as being more mafly than the other three, and confequently 
abler to fupport. “The Intercolumniation thrice as much as his Thicknefs 
below. ‘The Contraétion aloft, one fifth of the fame Meafure. To difcern 
him, will be a Piece rather of good Heraldry than of Architefture; for he is 
beft known by his Place, when heis in Company, and by the peculiar Or- 
nament of his Frize (before-mentioned) when he is alone. 

The Ionick Order doth reprefent a kind of Feminine Slendernefs, yet faith 
Vitruvius, not like a light Houfewife, but ina decent Dreffing, hath much of 
the Matron. The Length eight Diameters. In Degree, as in Subftantialnefs, 
next above the Dorick, fuftaining the third, and adorning the fécond Story, 
‘The Intercolumniation, two of his own Diameters. The Contra@ion, one 
fixth parc, belt known by his Trimmings ; for the Body of this Column is 
perpetually channelled, like a thick pleated Gown. The Capital drefled on 
each Side, not much unlike Womens Wires, in a {piral Wreathing, which 
they call the Ionian Voluta. The Cornice indented. The Frize {welling like a 
Pillow, and therefore by Vitruvius not unelegantly termed Pulvinata. ‘Thefe 
are his beft Characters. 

The Corinthian, isa Column lacivioully decked like a Curtefan, and there- 
in much participating (as all Inventions do) of the Place where they were 
firft born : Corinth having been without Controverfy, one of the wantoneft 
Towns inthe World. This Order is of nine Diameters. His Degree one 
Stage above the Jonick, and always the highelt of the fimple Orders. ‘The In- 
tercolumniation, two of his Diameters, and a fourth part more, which is of 
all other the comlieft Diftance. The Contraétion one feventh Part. In the 
Cornice, both Dentelli and Modiglioi. * The Frize adorned with all Kinds of 
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Figures and various Compartments at Pleafute. ‘The Capital, cut into the 
beautifulleft Leaf that Nature doth yield, which furely next the Aconitum 
Pardalianches (rejeted perchance asan ominous Plant) is the Acanthus or Bran 
ca Urfini, though Vitruvius do impute the Choice thereof unto Chance, and we 
muft be contented to believe him : In fhort, as Plainnefs did characterize the 
Tujcan, fo muft Delicacy and Variety the Corinthian Pillar, befides the Height 
of his Rank. 

The laft is the Compounded Order; his Name being a Brief of his Nature: 
For this Pillar isnothing in effec but a Medly, or an Amafs of all the prece- 
dent Ornaments, making a new Kind by Stealth; and though the moft 
richly tricked, yet the pooreft in this, thathe is a Borrower of all his Beau- 
ty. His Length, (that he may have fomewhat of his own) fhall be of ten 
Diameters. His Degree fhould, no doubt, be the higheft, by Reafons before 
yielded : But few Palaces, antient or modern, exceed the third of the Civil Or= 
ders, The Intercolumniation but a Diameter and an half,or always fomewhat 
Jefs than two. The Contraétion of this Pillar muft be one eighth Part lefs 
above than below. Toknow him, will be eafie by the very Mixture of his 
Ornaments and Cloathing. 

And fo much touching the five Orders of Columns, which I will con= 
clude with two or three not impertinent Cautions : 

Firft, That where more of thefe Orders than one fhall be fet in {everal 
Stories or Contignations, there muft be an exquifite Care to place the Co- 
lumns precifely one over another, that fo the Solid may anf{wer to the Solid, 
and the Vacuities to the Vacuities, as well for Beauty as Strength of the Fa- 
brick ; and by this Caution the Confequence is plain, that when we {peak 
of the Intercolumniation or Diftance which is due to each Order, we mean 
ina Dorick, Tonical, Corinthian Porch or Cloyfter, or the like of one Contig- 
nation, and not in Storied Buildings. 

Secondly, Let the Columns above be a fourth Part lefs than thofe below, 
faith Vitruvius, Lib. 5. Cap.15. A ftrange Precept, in my Opinion, and fo 
ftrange, that peradventure it were more fuitable even to his own Principles, 
tomake them rather a fourth Part greater ; for Lib. 3. Cap. 2. where our Ma- 
fter handleth the Contraction of Pillars, we have an Optick Rule, that the 
higher they are, the lefs fhould be always their Diminution aloft, becaufe the 
Eye it felf doth naturally contraé all Objects, more or les, according tothe 
Diftance; which Confideraion, may, atfirft Sight, feemto have been forgot- 
ten in the Caution we have now given; but Vitruvius (the beft Interpreter of 
him(elf) hath in the fame Place of his fifth Book, well acquitted his Memo- 
ry by thefe Words; Columne Juperiores quarta parte minores, quam inferiores, funt 
conftituende ; propterea quid, operi ferendo que unt inferiora, firmiora effe debent s 
preferring, like a wife Mechanick, the natural Reafon before the Mathema- 
tical, and fenfible Conceits before abftraéted: And yet, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. he 
feemeth again to affect Subtilty, allowing Pillars the more they are channel- 
Ted, to be the more flender, becaufe while our Eye (faith he) doth as it were 
diftin@ly meafure the eminent and the hollowed Parts, the Total Object 
appeareth the bigger, and fo as much as thofe Excavations do fubtract, is 
fupplied by a Fallacy of the Sight: Bur here, methinks, our Mafter fhould 


likewife have rather confidered the natural Inconvenience ; for though sie 
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lars by channelling, be feemingly ingrofled to our Sight, yetthey are truly 
weakened in themfelves, and therefore ought perchance in found Reafon, 
not to be the more flender, but the more corpulent, unlefs Appearances 
preponder Truths 5 but Contra Magifirum, non oft Difputandum. 

A. Third Caution fhall be, That all the projected or jutting Parts (as they 
are termed) be very. moderate, efpecially the Cornices of the lower Orders; 
for whilft fome think to give them a beautiful and royal Afpett, by their 
Largenels, they fometimes hinder both the Light within, (whereof I fhall 
{peak more in due Place) and likewife detraét much from the View of the 
Front without, as well appeareth in one of the principal Fabricks at Venice, 
namely, the Palace of the Duke Grimani on the Canal Grande, which by 
this magnificent Error is fomewhat difgraced. I need now fay no more 
concerning Columns and their Adjunéts, about which Architeéts make fuch 
a Noife in their Books, as if the very Terms of Architraves, and Frizes, 
and Cornices, and the like, were enough to graduate a Mafter of this Arcs 
yet let me before I pafsto other Matter, prevent a familiar Objection. Ie 
will perchance be faid, thatall his Doétrine touching the five Orders, were 
ficcer for the Quarries of 4fia, which yielded One hundred and twenty-feven 
Columns of Sixty Foot high, to the Ephefian Temple; or for Numidia, where 
Marbles abound, than for the Spirits of England, who muft be contented ~ 
with more ignoble Materials. To which I anfwer, That this teed nordif- 
courage us; for I have often at Venice viewed with much Pleafure, an Auri- 
sum Grecum (we may tranflate it an Anti-Porch, after the Greek manner) 
railed by Andrea Palladio, upon eight Columns of the Compounded Order ; 
the Bafes of Stone, without Pedeftals; the Shafts or Bodies of meer Brick, 
three Foor and an half thick in the Diameter below, and confequently 
thirty-five Foot high, as himfelf hath defcribed them in his Second Book, 
than which mine Eye hath never yet beheld any Columns more ftately of 
Stone or Marble; for the Bricks having firft been formed in a circular Mould, 
and chen cut before their burning into four Quarters or more, the Sides af= 
terwards join fo clofely, and the Points concenter fo exactly, that the Pillars 
appear one entire Piece ; which fhort Defcription I could not omit, that there- 
by may appear how in truth we want rather Art than Stuff to fatisfy our 
greateft Fancies. 

After Pillars, the next in my Diftribution, are Pilafters, mentioned by 
Vitruvius, Lib. 5. Cap. 1. and {cant any where elfe, under the Name of Pa- 
raftates, as Philander conceiveth ; which Grammatical Point (though perchance 
not very clear) Iam contented to examine no farther. Always, what we 
mean by the Thing it {elf, is plain enough in our own Vulgar, touching 
which, Iwill briefly collect the moft confiderable Notes. : 

Pilafters muft not be too tall and flender, leaft they refemble Pillars; nor 
too dwarfifh and grofs, leaft they imitate Piles or Peersof Bridges: Smooth- 
nefs doth not fo naturally become them, as. a ruftick Superficies, for they aim 
more at Stateand Strength than Elegancy. In private Buildings they ought 
not to be narrower than one Third, nor broader than two Parts of the whole 
Vacuity, between Pilafter and Pilafter; butto thofe that ftand at che Core 
ners, may) be allowed a little more Latitude by Difcretion, for Strength of; 
the Angles. . In Theaters and Amphi-Theaters, and fuch weighty Works,, 
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Palladio obferveth them to have been as broad as the half, and now and then 
as the whole Vacuity. He noteth likewife (and others confent. with him) 
that their true Proportion fhould be an exact Square; but for leflening of Ex- 
pence, and inlarging of Room, they are. commonly. narrower in Flank 
than in Front: Their principal Grace doth confift-in half or whole Pillars 
applied unto them; in which Cafe it is well noted by. Authors, ‘that: the’ Cos 
lumns may be allowed fomewhat above their ordinary Length, becaufe they 
lean unto fo good Supporters. - And thus much fhall fuffice touching Pila- 
fters, which is a cheap, and a ftrong, arid a noble kind of Structure, 

Now, becaufe they are oftner, both for Beauty and: Majelty, found arched 
than otherwife, I am here orderly led to fpeak of Arches, -and-under thé 
fame Head of Vaults; foran Arch is nothing indeed but.a conttaéted Vault; 
and a Vault is but a dilated Arch 3 therefore to handle this Piece both com- 


pendioufly and fundamentally, \I will refolve the whole Bafinefs into a few 
Theorems. 5 


THEOREM 1. 


All folid Materials free from Impediment, do.defcend perpendicularly 
downwards, becaufe Ponderofity is a natural Inclination to. the Center of 
the World, and Nature performeth her Motions by the fhorteft Lines. 


THEOREM U. 


Bricks moulded in their ordinary ReGtangular form, if they fhall be laid 
one by another in a level Row, between any Supporters fuftaining the two 
Ends, thenall the Pieces between, will neceflarily fink, even by their own 
natural Gravity, and much more if they fuffer any Depreffion by other Weight 
above them, becaufe their Sides being parallel, they have room to defcend 
perpendicularly, without Impeachment, according to the former Theorem 
therefore to make them fland, we muft either change their Pofture, or their 
Figure, or both. 


THEOREM Ill. 


If Bricks moulded, or Stones {quared Cuneatim (that is, Wedge-wife, 
broader above than below) hall be laid in a Row level, with their Ends fup- 
ported, asin the precedent Theorem, pointing all to one Center ;' then none 
of the Pieces between can fink till the Supporters give way, becaufe they 
want room in that Figuration to defcend perpendicularly. But this is yeta 
weak Piece of Struéture, becaule the Supporters are fubje& to much Impul- 
fion, efpecially if the Line be long; for which Reafon this Form is feldom 
ufed, but over Windows or narrow Doors. Therefore to fortify the Work, 
as in this Third Theorem, we have fuppofed the Figure of all the Ma- 
terials different from thofe in the Second: So likewife we muft now change 
the Pofture, as will appear in the Theorem following. 


THEOREM UV. 


If the Materials figured as before Wedge-wife, fhall not be difpofed level- 
ly, but in Form of fome Arch or Proportion of a Circle, pointing all to the 
fame Center, - In-this Cafe, -neither the Pieces of the {aid Arch can fink 
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downwards; through want of room to defend * per endicularly ; tor the 
Supporters or Butments (as they are termed) “of the faid Arch can fuffer fo 
much Violence, ‘as im the precedent flat Polture; forthe Rotindnefs will als 
vays make the incumbent Weiglit, rather torrelt uport the Supporters than 
to:fhove them; Where: maybe drawn an evidentCorallary ; that the fafelt 
of all Arches is the Semitircular, atid of all Vaults the Hemifphere, though 
not abfolueélyexempeed from’ forme natural Weaknels, tas Barnardino Baldi, 
Abbot of Guaj/talla, in'his Commentary upon Aviftotle’s' Meebanicks, ‘doth ve- 
ry well proves) 'where-let me: note by the way; that whenany’ thing’isma- 
thematically: demonftrared weak, it is much" more niechanically weak, 
Etrors evet occurring’ more eafily in the Management ‘of grofs Materials; 
than lineal Defigns. eusv 4 


THEOREM Y. 


As Semicircular Arches, or Hemifpherical Vaults, being raifed upon 
the total Diameter, be of all other the roundeft, and confequently the fe- 
cureft, by the precedent Theorem: So thofe are the gracefulleft, which 
keeping —precifely the fame Height, fhall yet be diftended one fourteenth 
Part longer than the faid entire Diameter ; which Addition of Diftent will 
confer much to their Beauty, and detract but little from their Strength. 

This Obfervation I find in Leon Bapti/ta Alberti; but the Praétice how to 
preferve the fame Height, and yet diftend the Arms or Ends of the Arch, is 
in Albert) Durer’s Geometry, who taught the Italians many anexcellent Line, 
of great Ufe in this Arc. 

Upon thele five Theorems all the Skill of Arching and Vaulting is ground- 

ed: As for thofe Atches, which our Artifans call of the third and fourth 
Point; andthe Tican Writers di terxo, and di quarto acuto ; becaufe they al- 
ways concur-in an acuteAngle, and do {pring from divifion of the Diameter, 
into three, four, or more*parts at pleafure; I fay, fuch as thefe, both from 
the natural Imbecility of the fharp Angle itfelf, and likewife for their very 
Uncomelinefs, ought to be exiled from judicious Eyes, and left to their firft 
Inventors, the Goths or Lombards, amongft other Reliques of that barbarous 
Age. 
Thus of my firft, Partition of the Parts of every Fabrick, into five Heads, 
having gone through thetwo former, and been incidently carried into this 
lat Doétrine touching Arches and Vaults. . The nextnow in order, arethe 
Apertions, under which Term Ido comprehend Doors, Windows, Stair= 
Cafes, Chimnies, or ‘other Conduéts;. in fhort, all Inlets or Oulets, to 
which belong two general Cautions. 

Firft, That, they be as few in Number, and as moderate in Dimenfion, 
as may poffibly confift with \other.due,Refpedts; for inia word, all Open- 
ings are Weakenings. F 

Secondly, That they-do. not approach itoo'near the Angles of the Walls; 
for it were indeed a moft effential Soleci{m to weaken that Part which muft 
ftrengchen all the reft: A Precept ‘well recorded, but ill pra@tifed by the Ita- 
tians themfelyes, particularly at Venice, where I have obferved. divers Pergoli, 
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or Meniana (as Vitruvius {eemeth to call them, which'are certain ballifed Out- 
ftandings to fatisfy Curiofity of Sight) very dangeroufly fet forch, upon the 
very Point it felf of the Mural Angle. J 

Now, albeit Imake hafte to the'cafting and comparting of the whole 
Work, (being indeed the very definitive Sum/of this Art, to diftribute ufe- 
fully and gracefully a well-chofen Plot) yet! 1 will firt under their feveral 
Heads, collect briefly fome of the choiceft Notes belonging to thefe parti- 
cular Overtures. i 


Of Doors and Winxvdows. 


Thefe Inlets of Men and of Light, I cotrple together, becaufe I find 
their due Dimenfions brought under one Rule, by Leon Alberti (a learned 
Searcher) who from the School of Pythagoras (where it was a fundamental 
Maxim, That the Images of all Things are latent in Numbers) doth deter- 
mine the comelieft Proportion between Breadths and Heights, reducing Sym- 
metry to Symphony, and the Harmony of Sound, to a kind of Harmony 
in Sight, after this manner: The two principal Confonances that moft ra- 
vith the Ear, are by confent of all Nature, the Fifth and the Oétave; where- 
of the firft’ rifeth radically, from the Proportion between two and three. 
‘The other from the double Interval, between one and two, or between two 
and four, ec. Now, if we fhall tran{port thefe Proportions, from audible 
to vifible Objects, and apply them as they fhall fall ficteft, (the Nature of 
the Place confidered) namely in fome Windows and ‘Doors, the Symmetry 
of two to three in their Breadth and Length; in others che double, as 
aforefaid, there will indubitably refule from either, a graceful and harmo- 
nious Contentment to the Eye; which Speculation, though it may appeat 
unto vulgar Artizans, perhaps, toofubtile, andtoo fublime, yet we muft re- 
member, that Vitravius himfelf doth determine many Things in his Pro- 
feffion by Mufical Grounds, and much commendeth in an Architeét, a Phi 
lofophical Spirit ; that is, he would have him (as I conceive it) to ‘beno fu- 
perficial and floating Artificer, but a Diver into Caules, and into the My- 
fteries of Proportion, Of thé Ornaments belonging both to Doots arid 
Windows, I fhall {peak in another Place ; but let me‘here adit one Obferva- 
tion, That our Mafter (as appeareth by divers Paffages, and patticularly, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 9.) feems to have been an extreme lover of luminous Rooms: 
And indeed, I muft confefs, that a frank Light can misbecome no Edifice 
whatfoever, Temples only excepted, which were anciently dark, as they 
are likewife at this Day in fome Proportion; Devotion more requiring colleéted 
than diffufed Spirits. * Yer on the other Side, we mtfl take heed to make 2 
Houfe (though but for civil Ufe) all Eyes, like Argus, which in Northern 
Climes would be too’ cold, in Southern too hor: And thetefore the matter 
indeed importeth more than ‘a merry Comparifon. “Befides, there is 
no Part of Stru€tute either more ‘expenceful than Windows, or more roi- 
nous; not only for chat vulgar Reafon, as being expofed to all Violence of 
Weather, but becaufe conltiting of fo different and unfociable peaks 
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Wood, {ron, Lead,, and Glafs,and thofeftnall and weak, they: are eafity 
fhaken. I muft likewife remember one ‘Thing (though it be but a Granie 
matical Note) touching Doors. Some were Fores, and {ome were Valve; thofe 
(as the very Word may {eemto.import) did open outwards, thefe inwards, 
and were commonly of two Leaves or Panes, (as we call them) thereby 
requiring indeed a lefler Circuit in their unfolding, and therefore much in 
Ufe among Italians at this Day;: ‘But I muft charge them with an Imperfecti- 
on, for though they let in as well as the former, yet they keep out worle. 


Of Stair-Cases. 


To make a compleat Stair-Cafe is a curious Piece of Architeéture : Thg 
vulgar Cautions are thefe ; 

That it have a very liberal Light, againft all Cafualty of Slipsand Falls. 

That the Space above the Head be large and airy, which the Italians ufeto 
call Un bel-sfogolo, as it were good Ventilation, becaufe a Man doth {pend 
much Breath in mounting. 

That the half Paces be well diftributed, at competent Diftances, for re- 
pofing on the Way. 

That to avoid Encounters, and befides to gratify the Beholder, the whole 
Stair-Cafe have no nigard Latitude, that is, for the principal Afcent, at leaft 
ten Foot in royal Buildings. 

That the Breadth of every fingle Step or Stair, be never lefsthan one 
Foot, nor more than eighteen Inches. 

That they exceed by no means half a Foot in their Height or Thick- 
nefs, for our Legs do labour more in Elevation than in Diftention: Thefe, 
Ifay, are familiar Remembrances, to which let me add, 

‘That the Steps be laid where they join Con un tantino di fearpa; we may 
tranflate ic fomewhat floaping, that fo the Foot may in a fore both afcend 
and defcend together, which though obferved by few, is afecret and delicate 
Deception of the Pains in mounting. 

Laftly, To reduce this Doétrine to fome Natural, or leaft Mathematicah 
Ground, (our Mafter, aswe fee, Lib. 9. Cap. 2.) borroweth thofe Proportions 
that make the Sides of a rectangular Triangle, which the antient School did 
exprefs in loweft Terms, by the Numbers of Three, Four, and Five; thatis, 
‘Three forthe Perpendicular, from the Stair-head to the Ground, Four forthe 
Ground-Line it felf, or Receffion from the Wall ; and Five for the whole In- 
clination or Slopenefsin the A{cent ; which Proportion, faith he, will make Tem- 
peratas graduum liberationes. Hitherto of Stair-Cafes which are dire&t : There are 
likewife Spiral, or Cockle Stairs, either circular or oval, and fometimes run- 
ning about a Pillar, fometimes vacant, wherein Palladio, (a Man in this 
Point of fingular Felicity) was wont to divide the Diameter of the firft Sort 
into three Parts, yielding one to the Pillar, and two to the Steps: Of the 
fecond into four, whereof he gave two to the Stairs, and twoto the Vacuity, 

which had all their Light from above; and this in exact Ovals, is a Ma- 
fterpiece, Saye ait Sek ae See ee 
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Of CHIMNIEs. 


In the prefent Bufinels, Ztalians (who make very frugal Fires) ate perchance 
fot the beft Counfellors. Therefore from them we may better learn both 
how to raife fair Mantels within the Rooms, and how to difguife gracefully 
the Shafts of Chimnies abroad (as they ufe) infundry Forms (which I fhall 
handle in the latter Part of my Labour) and the reft I will extraé from 
Philippe de VOrme, in this Part of his Work more diligent, than in any other, 
or, to do him right, than any Man elfe. 

Firft, He obferveth very foberly, that who in the Difpofition of any Build- 
ing will confider the Nature of the Region, and the Winds that ordinarily 
blow from this or that Quarter, might {fo caft the Rooms which fhall moft 
need Fire, that he fhould little fear the Incommodity of Smoak, and there- 
fore he thinks that Inconvenience for the moft part to proceed from fome 
inconfiderate Beginning, Or if the Error lay not in the Difpofition, but in 
the Structure it felf, chen he makes a Logical Enquiry, That either the 
Wind is too much let in above, at the Mouth of the Shaft, or the Smoak 
ftifled below: If none of thefe, then thereis a Repulfion of the Fume by fome 
higher Hill or Fabrick, that fhall over-top the Chimney, and work the former 
Effet: If likewife not this, then he concludes, That the Room which is 
infefted, muft be neceflarily both little and clofe, fo as the Smoak cannot if- 
fue by a natural Principle, wanting a Succeffion and Supply of new Air. 

Now, in thefe Cafes he fuggefteth divers artificial Remedies, of which I 
will allow one, a little Defcription, becaufe it favoureth of Philofophy, and 
was touched by Vitruvius himfelf, Lib.1. Cap. 6. but by this Man ingeni- 
oully saa to the prefent Ufe: He will have us provide two hollow Brafs 
Balls of reafonable Capacity, with little Holes open in both for Reception 
“of Water, when the Air fhall be firft fucked out : One of thefe we muft 
place with the Hole upwards, upon an Iron Wire, that fhall traverfe the 
‘Chimney, a little above the Mantel, at the ordinary Height of the fharpeft 
Heat or Flames, whereof the Water within being rarified, and by Rarifacti- 
on refolved into Wind, will break out, and fo ee up the Smoak, which 
‘otherwife might linger in the Tunnel by the way, and oftentimes revert : 
With the other, (/aithhe) wemay-fupply the Place of the former, when it is 
rexhaufted, or for a need, ‘blow the Fire inthe mean while ; which Inventi- 
-on Vhave interpoled for fome little Entertainment of the Reader. I will 
-conclude with a Note:from Palladio, who obferveth, that the Antients did 
warm their Rooms with certain fecret Pipes, that came through the Walls, 
~tranfporting Heat (as I conceive it) to fundry Parts of the Houle, from one 
leommon Furnace ; Iam ready tocbaptize them Caliduéts, as well as they are 
tvermed Ventiduéts'and Aqueduéts, that convey Wind and Water; which whe- 
ither it werea Cuftom ‘ora Delicacy, was furely both for Thrift and for 
“Ufe, far beyond the German Stoves; and I fhould prefer it likewife before 
ourcown Fafhion, if the very Sight of a Fire did notadd to the Rooma kind 
~of Reputation, as old *Homervdoth teach us ina Verfe, fufficient to 
3prove that himfelf ;was:nor' blind, -as-fome would? lay ‘to -his Charge. 

Touching 
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Touching Conduéts for the Suillage, and other Neceffities of the Houfe, 
(which how bale foever in Ufe, yet for Health of the Inhabitants are as 
confiderable, and perhaps more than the reft) I find in our Authors this 
Counfel, That Art fhould imitate Nature in thofe ignoble Conveyances, and 
feparate them from Sight, (where there wants a Running Water) into the 
moft remote, and loweft, and thickeft Part of the Foundation, with fecret 
Vents paffing up through the Walls like a Tunnel to the wild Air aloft, 
which all Italian Artizans commend for the difcharge of noifome Vapours, 
though elfewhere, to my Knowledge, little practifed. 

Thus having confidered the precedent Appertions, or Overtures, in Seve- 
ralty, according to their particular Requifites, I an now come tothe Caft- 
ing and Contexture of the whole Work, comprehended under the Term of 
Compartition; into which (being the maineft Piece) I cannot enter with- 
out a few general Precautions, as { have done in other Parts. 

Firft, therefore, let no Man that intendeth to build, fettle his Fancy upon 
a Draught of the Work in Paper, how exactly foever meafured, or neatly 
fet off in Perfpective ; and much lefs upon a bare Plant thereof, as they call 
the Schiographia, or Ground-Lines, without a Model or Type of the whole 
Struéture, and of every Parcel and Partition in Paftboard or Wood. 

Next, that the faid Model be as plain as may be, without Colours of 
other Beautifying, leaft the Pleafure of the Eye preocupate the Judgements 
which Advice, omitted by the Italian Architects, I find in Philippe de POrme, and 
therefore (though France be not the Theatre of beft Buildings) it did merit. 
fome mention of his Name. 

Laftly, The bigger that this Type be, itis ftill the better; not that I will 
perfwade a Man to fuch an Enormity, as that Model made by Antonio La» 
baco, of St. Peter’s Church in Rome, containing Twenty-two Foot in Length, 
Sixteen in Breadth, and Thirteen in Heighth, and cofting Four thoufand 
One hundred and-eighty four Crowns, the Price in truth of a reafonable 
Chapel. . Yerin a Fabrick of fome Forty or Fifty Thoufand Pounds Charge, 
I wilh Thirty Pounds at leaft laid out before-hand in an exaét Model; for 
a little Mifery in the Premifes, may eafily breed fome Abfurdity of greater 
Charge in the Conclufion. ro 

Now, after thefe Premonifhments, I will come to the Compartitionit 
felf ,; by which the Authors of this Art (as hath been’ touched before) do un 
derftand a graceful and ufeful Diftribution of the whole Ground-Plot, both 
for Rooms of Office, and of Reception or Entertainment, as far asthe Capa- 
city thereof, and the Nature of the Country will comport. Which Citcum- 
ftances in the prefent Subject, are all of main Confideration, and might yield 
more Difcourfe than an elemental Rhapfody will permit.) Thetefore\(to ana- 
tomize briefly this Definition) the Gracetulnefs (whereof. we fpeak) .will 
confift in double Analogy or Correfpondency: .. Firf?, between'the Partsiand 
the Whole, whereby a great Fabrick fhould have :great Partitions, great 
Lights, great Entrances, great Pillars or, Pilafters ; in fum, all ithe Meni- 
bers great. The next, between the Parts themfelves,; not nly. confidering 
their Breadths and Lengths, as before, when\we fpeak of Doorsand Win- 
dows; but here likewile enters a third refpeét of Height, a Point! (I muft 
confels) hardly reduceableto any general Precept. 

‘True 
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True it is, that the Antients did determine the Longitude of all Rooms, 
which were longer than broad, by the Double of their Latitude. Vitruvius, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 5. And the Height by the half of the Breadth and Length 
fummed together. But when the Room was precifely fquare, they made 
the Height half as much more as the Latitude; which Dimenfions the mo= 
dern Architeéts have taken leave to vary upon Difcretion: Sometimes fquar- 
ing the Latitude, andthen,making the Diagonial, or overthwart Line, from 
Angle to Angle, of the faid Square, the Meafure of the Height fometimes 
more, but feldom lower than the full Breadth it felf; which Boldnefs of 
quitting the old Proportions, fome attribute firft to Michael Angelo da Buonaro- 
tt, perchance upon the Credit he had before gotten in two other Arts. 

The fecond Point is Ufefulnefs, which will confift in a fufficient Num- 
ber of Rooms of all Sorts, andin their apt Coherence, without Diftraction, 
without Confufion ; fo as the Beholder may not only call it, Una Fabrica ben 
raccolta, as Italians ufe to {peak of well-united Works, but likewife chat it 
may appear airy and fpiritous, and fit for the Welcome of cheerful Guefts ; 
about which the principal Difficulty will be in contriving the Lights and 
Stait-Cafes, whereof I will touch a Note or two: For the firft, | obferve, 
that the antient ArchiteCls were at much Eafe; for both the Greeks and Ro- 
mans (of whofe private Dwellings Vitruvius hath left us fome Defcription) 
had commonly two cloiftered open Courts, one ferving for the Womens 
Side, and the other for the Men; who yet, perchance, now-a-days would 
take fo much Separation unkindly. Howfoever, by this Means the Recep- 
tion of Light into the Body of the Building, was very prompt, both from 
without and from within ; which we mult now fupply, either by fome open 
Form of the Fabrick, or among graceful Refuges, by Tarrafing any Story 
which is in danger of Darknefs; or laftly, by perpendicular Lights from 
the Roof, of all other the moft natural, as fhall be fhewed anon. Forthe 
fecond Difficulty, which is cafting of the Stair-Cafes, that being in it felf 
no hard Point, but only as they are Incumbrances of Room for other Ufe ; 
(which Lights were not) Iam therefore aptly moved here to {peak of them. 
And firft of Offices. 

I have marked a Willingnefs in the Italian Artizaris, to diftribute the 
Kitchen, Pantry, Bakehoufe, Wafhing-Rooms, and even the Buttery like- 
wife, under Ground, next above the Foundation, and fometimes level with 
the Plain or Floor of the Cellar, raifing the firft Afcent into the Houle fif- 
teen Foot or more for that End, which befides the Benefit of removing fuch 
Annoys out of Sight, and the gaining of fo much more Room above, doth 
alfoby Elevation of the Front, add Majefty to the whole Afpect. And with 
fuch a Difpofition of the principal Stair-Cafe, which commonly doth deli- 
ver us into the Plain of the fecondStory, there may be Wonders done with 
a. little Room, whereof I could alledge brave Examples Abroad; and none 
more artificial and delicious than a Houfe, built by Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch 
of Aquileia, before-mentioned, among the memorable Commenters upon 
Vitruvius. But the Definition (above-detetmined) doth call us to fome Con~ 
fideration of our own Country, Where, though all’the other Pecty-Officés 
(before rehearfed) may well enough be fo remote, yet by the natural Hofpi- 
tality of England, the Buttery muft be more-vifible, and weneed — 
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for our Ranges, a more fpacious and luminons Kitchen than the forefaid 
Compartition will beat, with a more competent nearnefs likewife to the Di- 
ning-Room ; or elfe, befides other Inconveniencies, perhaps fomié of the 
Difhes may ftragele by the way. Here let me note 2 common Defect chat 
we have of a very ufefulRoom, called by the Italians, I! Tinello; and fami- 
liar, nay, almoft effential, inal their great Families: It is a Place proper- 
ly appointed to conferve the Meat that is takeh from the Table, till the 
Waiters eat, which with us by an old Fafhion, is more unfeemly fer by in 
the mean while. 

Now touching the Diftribution of Lodging-Chambers ; I muft here take 
leave to reprove a Fafhion, which I know not how hath prevailed through 
Tradl), though without ancient Examples, as far as I can perceive by Vitru- 
yins. The Thing I mean, is, that they fo caft their Partitions, as when all 
Doors are open, a Man may fee through the whole Houfe ; which doth ne- 
ceffarily put an intolerable Servitude upon all the Chambers, fave the inmoft, 
where none can arrive but through the reft; or elfe the Walls muft be ex- 
treme thick for fecret Paflages. And yet this alfo will not ferve the Turn, 
without at leaft three Doors to every Room; a Thing moft infufferable in 
cold and windy Regions, and every where no {mall weakening to the whole 
Work : Therefore with us, thar want no cooling, 1 cannotcommend the di- 
rect Oppofition of fuch Overtures, being indeed meerly grounded upon the 
fond Ambition of ‘difplaying to a Stranger all our Furniture at one Sight, 
which therefore is moft maintained by them that mean to harbour but a 
few; whereby they make only Advantage of the Vanity, and feldom prove 
the Inconvenience. There is likewife another Defect (as Abfurdities are 
feldom folitary) which will neceffarily follow, upon fuch a fervile difpo- 
fing of inward Chambers, that ‘they muft be forced to make as many com~ 
mon great Rooms, as there fhall be feveral Stories; which (befides that 
they are ufually dark, a Point hardly avoided, running as'they do, through 
the middle of the whole Houle) do likewife devour fo much Place, that 
thereby they want other Galleries and Rooms of Retreat, which I have 
often confidered among them (I muft confefs) with no fmall Wonder; for 
T obferve no Nation in the World by Nature more. private and referved 
than the Italian, and on the other fide, in no Habitations lefs Privacy ; fo 
as there isa kind of Conflict between their Dwelling and their Being. It 
might here perchance be expeéted, that I fhould at leaft defcribe (which 
others have done in Draughts and Defigris) divers Forms of Plants and 
Partitions, and Varieties of Inventions, But fpeculative Writers (as 1am) 
are not bound to comprife all particular Cafes within the Latitude of the 
Subject which they handle, general Lights and Directions, and Pointings at 
fome Faults is fufficient: The teft muft be committed to the Sagacity of 
the Architeét, who will be often put to divers ingenious Shifts, when he isto 
wreftle with Scarcity of Ground. As fometimes * to damn oneRoom 
(though of fpeciall Ufe) for the Benefit and Beauty of all the reft; another 
while, to make hole faireft, which are moft in Sight; and to leavethe other 
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(likea cunning Painter). in Shadow, cuin multis aliis, which it. were infinite 
to purfue. I willtherefore clofe this Part touching Compattition, as cheer- 
fully as I can, with a fhort Defcription of a Feafting or EntertainingRoom, 
after the Egyptian Manner, who feem (at the leaft till che Time of Vitruvius) 
from the ancient Hebrews and Phenicians (whence all Knowledge did flow) 
to have retained, with other Sciences, ina high Degree, alfo. the Pringiples 
and Practice of this magnificent Art. For as far as I may conjecture by our 
Mafter’s Text, Lib, 6. Cap. 5. where (as in many other Places he hath tortured 
his Interpreters) there could no Form, for fuch a Royal Ufe, be compara- 
bly imagined, like that of the aforefaid Nation, which I fhall adventure to 
explain. ; 
Let us conceive a Floor or Area of goodly Length, (for Example, at leaft 
of One hundred and twenty Foot) with the Breadth fomewhat more than 
the half of che Longitude, whereof the Reafon fhall be afterwards rendred. 
About the two longeft Sides, and Head of the faid Room, {hall run. an 
Order of Pillars, which Palladio doth fuppofe Corinthian (as I {ee by his, De- 
fign) fupplying that Point out of Greece, becaufe we know no Otder proper 
to Egypt. ‘The fourth Side I will leave free for the Entrance: On the fore- 
faid Pillars was laid an Architrave, which Vitruvius mentioneth alone: Pal- 
ladio adds thereunto (and with Reafon) both. Freeze and Cornice,’ over 
which went up a continued Wall, and therein, half or three quarter Pillars, 
an{wering direétly to the Order below, but a fourth Part lefs, and between 
thefe half Columns above, the whole Room was Windowed round about. 
Now, from the loweft Pillars there was laid over a Contignation or Floor, 
born upon the outward Wall,and the Head of rhe Columns with Terrace and 
‘Pavement, Sub dio (faith our Mafter) and fo indeed he might fafely determine 
the matter in Egypt, where they fear no Clouds: Therefore Palladio (who 
Teaveth this Terrace uncovered in the middle, and ballifed about) did per- 
chance conftrue him rightly, though therein difcording ftom others: Al- 
ways we muft underftand a fufficient Breadth of Pavement left between the 
open Part and the Windows, for fome Delight of Speétators that might look 
down into the Room: The Latitude I have fuppofed contrary to fome for- 
mer Pofitions, a little more than the half of the Length; becanfe the Pil- 
lars ftanding at a competent Diftance from the outmoft Wall, will, by In- 
terception of the Sight, fomewhat in Appearance diminifh the Breadth ; in 
which Cafes (asI have touched once or twice before) Difcretion may be more 
licentious than Art. This is the Defcription of an Egyptian Room, for 
Feafts and other Jollities. About the Walls whereof we muft imagine en- 
tire Statues, placed below, and illuminated by the defcending Light from the 
Terrace, as likewife from the Windows between the half Pillars above: So 
asthis Room had abundant and advantageous Light ; and befides other 
garnifhing, muft needs receive much State by the very Height of the Roof, 


"that lay over two Orders of Columns: And fo having run through the four 


Parts of my firft general Divifion, namely, Foundation, Walls, Appertions, 
and Compartition, the Houfe may now have leave to put on his Hat ; having 
hitherto been uncovered it felf, and confequently unfit to cover others. 
Which Point, though it be the laft of this Art in Execution, yet it is al- 
ways in Intention the firft, for who would build, but for Shelter? Therefore 
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obtaining both the Place, ‘and the Dignity of a final‘Caufe, itthath ‘been di- 
Jigently-handled by diverfe, but’by none more leatnedly than Bernardino Bal- 
Hi, Abbot of Guaftalla (before cited upon other ‘Occafion) who-doth funda- 
mentally and! ‘mathematically deimonftrate the firmét Knittings of the up- 
er Timbers, which make'the Roof, “But it hath ‘been rather my Scope, 
inthele Elenierts, to fetch the Ground -of all from Nature herfelf, which in- 
i ‘deed is the fimmpleft Mother of ‘Art. Therefore 1 will now only deliver a 
: few of the propereft, and (as Tmay fay)/of the natiiralelt Gonfiderations that 
~belang to this remaining Piece. ‘ 
: “Phere are two Extremities‘to be avoided in the’ Cover or Roof: That ie 
be not too heavy, nor too light. The firft will fuffer a vulgar Objection of 
‘preffing too ‘much the under Work. © The other ‘containeth a more fecret 
Inconvenience ¢ for the’ Cover is not only a bare Defence, but likewile a 
kind of Band or Ligacure to the whole Fabrick, and'therefore would require 
forrie reafonable’ Weight. - But of the two Extremes, a Houfe Top-heavy 
isthe worft. | Next ‘there muft be a Care of Equality, that the Edifice be 
‘not prefled on the one Side more than on the other; and here Palladio doth 
| with (likea cautelous Artizan) that the inward Walls might bear fome good 
fhare in the Burthen, andthe oucward be the lefs charged. 

Thirdly, The Italians are very precife in giving the Cover a graceful Pen- 
dence or Slopenels, dividing the whole Breadth into nine Parts; whereof 
‘two fhall ferve for the Elevation of the highelt Top or Ridge, from the 
loweft. But in this Point the Quality of the Region is confiderable: For 
(as our Vitruvius infinuateth) thofe Climes that fear the falling and lying of 
mich Snow, ought to provide more inclining Pentices; and Comelinefs 
muft yield to Neceflity. : 

Thefe are the ufefulleft Cautions which I find in Authors, touching the 
j faft Head of ofr Divifion, wherewith I will conclude the firft Part of my 
‘prefent Travail. The fecond remaineth, concerning Ornaments within, 
or without the Fabrick: A Piece not fo dry as the meer Contemplation of 
Proportions. ‘And thetefore I hope therein, fomewhat to refrefh both the 
Readerand my ‘elf. ; 


THE 
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Jf-52721 VERY Man's proper Manfion Houle, and Home, being the 
Theatre of his Hofpitality, the Seat .of ‘Self-Fruition, the 
<4. comfortableft Part of his ownLife, the nobleft of his Son’s 
aj Inheritance, a kind ,of private Princedom ;. nay, to the 
22}| Pofleffors thereof, .an, Epitomy of the whole World; may 

t well. deferve by thefe Attributes, according to the De- 
gree of the Mafter, to be decently and, delightfully adorned. For 
which End, there are two Arts attending on Architecture, like two of her 
pracipal Gentlewomen, to drefs and,trim, their. Miftrefs, Piéture and Sculp- 
ture; between whom, before I proceed any farther, I will venture to deter- 


mine an ancient Quarrel about their Precedency, with this Diftin@tion ; that 
in the garnifhing of Fabricks, Sculpture. no.doubt muft hae the Pre-emi- 


nence, as being indeed of nearer. Affinity. toy ArchiteCture it felf, and confe- . 


quently the more natural, and more fuitable(Ornament.; But on the other 
Side, (to confider thefe two Arts, as. I fhall. do, Philofophically, and.not 
Mechanically) an excellent Piece. of Painting, is to my Judgment, the 
more admirable Object, becaule it comes near an artificial Miracle ; to make 
divers diftinét Eminencies appear upon a Flat by force of Shadows, and yet 
the Shadows themfelves not to appear ;, which I conceive to be the utcermoft 
Value and Vertue of a Painter, and to which very few have arrived in all 
Ages. 

an thefe two Arts (as they are appliable to the Subject which I handle) it 
fhall be fit firft to confider how to choofe thems and next, how to. difpofe 
them, To guide us in the Choice, we have.a Rule fomewhere (I well re- 
member) in Pliny, and it is a pretty Obfervation, That they do mutu- 
ally help to cenfureone another, For Piéture is belt, when it ftandeth off, as 
if it were carved; and Sculpture is beft, when it.appeareth fo tender, as if it 
were painted; 1 mean, when there is fuch a feeming Softnels in the Limbs, 
as if not a Chiffel had hewed them out of Stone, or other Material, ar 
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Penfil had drawn and ftroaked them in Oil, which the judicious Poet took 


well to his Fancy. ‘ 
Excudent alij [pirantia mollius era. 


But this Generality is not fufficient to make a good Chufer, without a more 
particular Contraétion of his Judgment... Therefore, when a Piece of Art 
is fet before us, let the firft Caution be, not to ask who made it, leaft the 
Fame of the Author do captivate the Fancy of the Buyer: For,. that excel- 
lent Men do always excellently, isa falfeConclufion.; whereupon I obfetve 
among Italian Artizans, three notable Phrafes, which well decipher the-de- 

rees of their Works. 

They will tell you, that a Thing was done Con diligenza, Con ftudio, and 
Con amore: The firft, is but a bare and ordinary Diligence ; the fecond, isa 
Jearned Diligence; the third, is much more, even a loving Diligence; they 
méan not with Love to the Befpeaker of the Work, but with a Loveand De- 

light in the Work it felf, upon fome fpecial Fancy to this-or that Story ; 
and when all thefe concur (particularly the laft) in an eminent Author, then 
perchance Titianus Fecit, ot épiStes totes will ferve the turn, without farther 
“Inguifition : Otherwife, Artizans have not only their Growths and Perfedti- 
ons, but likewife their Yains and Times. 

The next Caution muft be (to procéed Logically) that in judging of the 
Work it felf, we be not diftraé&ted with too many Things at once: There- 
fore firft (to begin with PiGture) we are to obferve whether it be well drawn, 
(or as more elegant Artizans term it) well defign’d ; then whether it be well 
coloured, which be the two general Heads ; and each of them hath two prin- 
cipal Requifites; for in well Defigning, there muft be Truth and Grace ; 
in well Colouring, Force and ‘Affection; all other Praifes are but Confe- 
quences of thefe. oe 

Truth (as we metaphorically take it in this Art) is a juft and natural Pro- 
portion in every Part of the determined Figure. Grace is a certain free Dif- 
pofition in the whole Diaught, anfwerable to that unaffected Franknefs of 
Fafhion in a living Body, Man or Woman, which doth animate Beauty 
where it is, and fupply it, where it is not. 

Force confiftech in the Roundings and Raifings of the Work, ac- 
cording as the Limbs do more or lefs require it ; fo as the Beholder 
fhall {py no Sharpnefs in the bordering Lines; as when Taylorscut out a 
Suit, which Italians do aptly term according to that Comparifon, Contorni 
taglienti; nor any Flatne{s within the Body of the Figure, which how it is 
done, we muft fetch from a higher Difcipline; for the Opticks teach us, 
That a Plane will appear prominent, and (as it were) emboffed, if the Parts 
fartheft from the Axeltree, or middle Beam of the Eye, fhall be the moft 
fhadowed: becaufe in all Darknefs there is a kind of Deepnefs. But as in 
the Artof Perfwafion, one of the moft fundamental Precepts is, the Con- 
cealment of Art; fo here likewife, the Sight muft be fweetly deceived by an 
infenfible Paflage, from brighter Colours to dimmer, which Italian Artizans 
call the middle Tin@tures ; that is, not as the Whites and Yelks of Eggs 
lie in the Shell, with vifible Diftin@ion ; but as when they are beaten and 
blended in a Difh ; which is the neareft Comparifon that Ican fuddenly con- 
ceive. Laftly, 
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Laftly, Affection is the lively Reprefentment of any Paffion whatfoever, 
as if the Figures ftood not upon a Cloth or Board, but as if they were act- 
ing upon a Stage: And here I muft remember, in truth with much mar- 
vel, a Note, which I have received from excellent Artizans, that though 
Gladnefs and Grief be Oppofites in Nature, yet they are fuch Neighbours 
and Confiners in Art, that theleaft Touch of a Penfil will tranflare a * Cry- 
ing into a Laughing Face; which Inftance, befides divers other, doth often 
reduce unto my Memory, that ingenious Speculation of the Cardinal Cufa- 
mus, extant in his Works, touching the Coincidence of Extremes, And thus 
much of the four Requifites and Perfeétions in Pitture.. 

In Sculpture likewife, the two firft are abfolutely neceflary, the third im- 
pertinent ; for folid Figures need no Elevation, by Force of Lights or Sha- 
dows: Therefore in the, Room of this, we may put (as hath been before 
touched) akind of Tendernefs, by the Italians termed Morbidexxa, wherein 
the Chiffel, I muft confefs, hath more Glory than the Penfil, that being fo 
hard an Inftrument, and working upon fo unpliant Stuff, can yet leave 
Stroaks of fo gentle Appearance. 

The fourth, which is the expreffing of Affection (as far as it doth depend 
upon the Activity and Gefture of the Figure) is as proper to the Carver as 
to the Painter, though Colours, no doubt, have therein the greateft Power; 
whereupon, perchance, did firft grow with us the Fafhion of Colouring, 
even Regal Statues, which! muft take leave to call an Engli/h Barbarifm. 

Now in thefe four Requifites already rehearfed, ic is ftrange to note, that 
no Artizan, having ever been blamed for Excefs in any of the three laft ; 
only Truth (which fhould feem the moft innocent) hath fuffered fome Ob- 
jection, and all Ages have yielded {ome one or two Artificers, fo prodigi- 
oufly exquifite, that they have been reputed too natural in their Draughts ; 
which will well appear, bya famous Paflage in Quintilian, touching the Cha- 
xacters of the antient Artizans, falling now fo aptly into my Memory, that 
I muft needs tranflate it, as in truth it may well deferve. 

The Place which I intend, is extant in the laft Chapter fave one of his 
whole Work, beginning thus in Latin: 


Primi, quorum quidem opera non vetuftatis modo gratia vifenda funt clari Pittores 
fuiffe dicuntur, Polygnotus atque Aglaophon, ec. 


The whole Paflage in Englifh ftandeth thus: 


THE firft Painters of Name, whofe Works be confiderable for any thing 
more than only Antiquity, are faidto have been Polygnotus and <Aglaophon, 
whofe bare Colourings (he means I think in White and Black) hath even 
yet fo many Followers, that thofe rude and firft Elements, as it were of that, 
which within a while became an Art, are preferred before the greateft Pain- 
ters that have been extant after them, out of a certain Competition (as I 

conceive 


Toft Aven rice 
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Tak dedv, is" dee wav unddet SvEao xérae 
Axxploer agoucu.—- That is, 
She took her Son into her Arms, weepingly laughing. 
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conceive it) in Point of Judgment. Afcer thee, Zeitxes and Parafnis, not 
far diftant in Age, both about the Time of the Peloponéfian War, (for in 
Xenophon we have a Dialogue between Parafius and Socrates) did add much 
to this Art. Of which the firft is faid to have invented the due Difpofition 
of Lights and Shadows. ‘The fecond, to have more fubtilly examined the 
Truth of Lines in the Draught; for Zeuxes did make Limbs bigger than thé 
Life, deeming his Figures thereby the more ftately and majeltical, and 
therein (as fome think) imitating Homer, whom the ftouteft. Form doth 
pleafe, even in Women. On the other Side, Parafins did exactly limit all 
the Proportions fo, asthey call him the Law-giver , becaufe in the Images of 
the Gods, and of Hetoical Perfonages, others have: followed his Patterns 
like a Decree; but Pidure did moft Hourifh about the Days of Philip, and 
even to the Succeflors of Alexaider, yet by fundry Habilities; for Proto- 
genes did excel in Diligence ; Pamphilivs and Melanthius, in due Proportion ; 
Antiphilis, ina frank Facility; Theon of Samos, in Strength of Fantafie, anc 
conceiving of Paffions; Apelles, in Invention and Grace, whereof he doth 
himfelf moft vaune; Exphranor deferves Admiration, that being in other ex- 
cellent Studies a principal Man, lie was likewife a wondrous Artizan both 
in Painting and Sculpture. The like Difference we may obferve among the 
Statuaries 5 for the Works of Calon and Egefias were fomewhat ftiff, like the 
Tucan manner; thofe of Calamis, not. done with {6 cold Stroaks ; and Mjron, 
more tender than the former ; a diligent Decency in Polycletus above others, 
to whom though the higheft Praife be attributed by the moft, yet leaft he 
fhould go free from Exception, fome think he wanted Solemnefs; for as he 
may perchance be faid to have added 2 comely Dimenfion to humane Shape, 
fomewhat above the Truth; fo, on the other Side, he feemed not to have 
fully exprefled the Majefty of the Gods: Moreover, he is faid not to have 
meddled willingly sith the graver Age, as not adventuring beyond {mooth 
Cheeks: But thele Vertues that were wanting in Polycletus, were {upplied by 
Phidias and Alemenes; yet Phidias was a better Artizan in the repréfenting of 
Gods than of Men; and in his Works of Ivory, beyond all Emulation, 
even though he had left nothing behind him but his Miterva at’ Athens, or the 
Obmpidn Jupiter in Elis, whofe Beauty feems to have added fomewhat, even 
to the received Religion; the Majelty of the Work, as it were; equalling, 
the Deity. To Truth, they afirm Ly/ippus and Praxiteles to have made the 
neareft Approach ; for Demetrius\is therein reprehended, as rather exceeding 
than deficient, having been a greater Aimer at Likenefs than at Lovelines. 
This is thac witty Cenfure ,of the antient Artizans, which Quintilian Hath 
left us, where the laft- Character of ‘Demetrius doth require a little Philophi- 
cal Examination ; How an Artificer, whole End is the Imitation of Nature, 
éan be too natural; which likewife in our Days was eitherthe Fault, or (to 
{peak more gently) the too much Perfection of Albert Durer, and perhaps 
alfo of Michael Angelo'da Buonaroti, between whom I have heard noted by an 
ingenious Artizan, a pretty nice Difference, that the German did too much 
exprefs that which was; and the Italian, that which fhould be: Which fevere 
Obfervation of Nature, by the one*in hér ‘commoneft, and by the other in 
her abfoluteft Forms, muft needs produce in both.a kind of Rigidity, and 
confequently more Naturalnefsthan Gracefiilnels ; This.is the cleareft Rea- 
fon, 
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fon’, why fome exact Symimettifts have beet blamed for being too true, as 
near as'I can’ deliver my Conetit/’ And fo. much touching the choice of Pi- 
fare and Stulpure: The next‘, the/Application‘of both to. the beautifying 
of Fabricks. 2g : 3 

Firft, therefore, touching Piétire, there doth occira very: pertinent Doubt, 
which hath been pafled over too flightly, not only by fome!Men, but by: 
fomé Nations ; namely, whether this Ornaiment can well: become the Out- 
fide of Honfes; wherein the Germans have’ made fo little Scruple, thae their 
beft Towns are the molt painted, as: dugufta and Norémbery. To determine 
this Queftion in a'wotd': Ie ig true, that'a! Story well fer oue-with a good: 
Hand, will every where take a judicious Eye: But yet withal ir is'as ttue, 
that Various Colours onthe Out-Walls of Buildings, have always in them 
more Delight than’ Dignity: Therefore *I would there admit no Paintings 
but in Black and White, nor even in that kind any Figures (if the Room be 
capable) under nine or ten Foot High, which will require no ordinary Ar= 
tizan'; becaufe the Faults are more vifible than in {mall Defigns. In unfi- 
gtired Paintings, the nobleft is} thé Imitation of Marbles, and of Architeéture 
it felf, as Arches, Treezes, Colomns, and the’ like. 

Now forthe Infidé, here grows another Doubt; whether Grotefea (as the 
Italians) ox Antique Work (as we call it) fhould be received, againft the ex- 
prefs Authority of Vitruvius himfelf, Lib. 7 Cap. 5. where Piura (faith he) 
fit ens, quod eft, few potest effes excluding by‘this fevere Definition, all Fi- 
gures compofed of different Naturés or Sexes; fo as a Syrene or a Centaur had 
been intolerable in-his Eye: But‘in this‘we muft take leave to depart from 
our Mafter, and the rather, becaufe he fpaké out of his own Profeffion, al- 
lowing Pamters (who have ever been as little limited as Poets) a lefs Scope 
in their Imaginations, even than the graveft Philofophers, who fometimes do 
ferve themfelves of Inftances, that have no Exiftence in Nature; as we fee 
in Plato's Amphisbuna, and Ariflotle’s Hirco-Cervus. And (to fettle this Point) 
what was indeed more common and familiaramong the Romans themfelves, 
than-the’ Picture and Statue of Terminus, even one of their Deities? which 
yet if we well confider, is but a Piece of Grotefca. 1 am for thefe Reafons 
unwilling to impoverifh that Art, thoughT could wifh fuch medly and mot- 
ly Déefigns confined only to the Ornament of Freezes and Borders, theit 
propereft Place. As for other ftoried Works upon Walls, I doubt our Clime 
be too yielding and moift for fich Garnifhment ; therefore leaving it to the 
Dwellet’s Difcretion, accordiig’ to the Quality of his Seat, I will only add 
a Caution or two, about the difpofing of Pidtures within. 

Firft, That no Room be furnifhed with toomany, which in truth werea 
Surfeit of Ornament, unlels they be ‘Galleries, or fome peculiar Repofitory 
for Rarities of ‘Art. 

Next, that the belt Pieces be placed’not where there isthe leaft, bur where 
there are the feweft Lights; cherefore not‘only Rooms windowed on both 
Ends, which we call thorough-lighted, butwith two or more Windows on 
the fame Side, are Enemies to this Art; and fure itis, that no Painting can 
be feen in full Perfection, but -(as all’ Nature is illuminated) by: a fingle 
Light. 3 


Thirdly, 
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» Thirdly, “That. in the, Placing there, be fome Care alfo.taken, how the 
Painter did frand inthe, Working, which an intelligent Eye.will:cafily dif, 
cover, and'that Pofture/is the moft/natural,; fo-as Italian Pieces will appear, 
beft ina Room where the Windows are high; becaufe they are commonly, 
made to adefcending Light, which,of all-other doth fet,off, Men’s, Faces in 
their. truelt Spirit. d Of 4Y | oo37 fag ryt ; 

Laftlj,, Thar they-be as-properly, beftowed,ifor their Quality,.as)fitly, for 
their Grace ;!chat is, cheerful, Paintings in Feafting and Banquetting-Rooms, 
graver Stories in Galleries, Landskips, and 'Bofcage,\and juch wild Works 
in open ‘Terraces, or in Summer-Houfes (as we call them) and the.like. 

Andthusmuch of Pigture, which let meclofe with this! Note, That though 
my former Difcourfe|may ferve: perchance for fome.reafonable Leading in, 
the choice of {uch Delights’; yet, let no Man hope by fuch,a fpeculative Eru- 
dition, to difcern the mafterly and myfterious Touches, of Art, butjan Ar- 
tizanhimfelf,; to whom therefore'we muft leave the Prerogative, to/cenfure, 
the manner.and handling, as he himfelf.muft likewife leave fome Points, 
perchance of no lefs value, to others; as for Example, (whether the Story 
be rightly reprefented, the Figuresin true, Action, the Perfons {uited to, 
their feveral, Qualities; the AffeGtions proper and ftrong, and fuch like Ob- 
fervations, ; 

Now for Sculpture, mutt likewife begin with a Controverfy, 'as before 
(falling into this Place) or let. me rather call it a very meer Fancy, ftrangely, 
taken by. Palladio, who having noted in an old Arch or two.at Verona, fome, 
part of the Materials|already cut in fine Forms, and fome unpolifhed, doth 
conclude (according to his Logick), upon this | Particular, that the Antients, 
did leave the ourward Face of-their Marbles or Free-Stone, without any. 
Sculpture, till they were laid and cemented in the Body of the Building ; 
for which likewife he findeth a Reafon (as;many do now and then very 
wittily, even before the’ thing it felf be true) that the Materials being left 
rough, were more manageable in the Ma/on's Hand, than if they had been 
f{mooth; and that fo the Sides might be laid together the more exadly ; 
which Conceit, once taken, he feems to have farther imprinted, by mark- 
ing in certain ftoried Sculptures of old Time, how precifely the Parts and 
Lines of the Figures, that pafs from one Stone to another, do meet ; which 
he thinks could hardly fall out fo right, (forgetting while he {peaks of an- 
cient Things, the ancient Diligence) unlefs they had been cut, after the join- 
ing of the Materials. But all thefe Inducements cannot counteryail the fole 
Inconvenience of fhaking and disjointing the Commiffures with fo many 
Strokes of the Chiffel, befides an incommodious Working on Scaffolds ; efpe- 
cially having no Teftimony, to confirm it, that I have yet feen, among the 
Records of Art: Nay, it is indeed rather true, that they did {quare, and carve, 
and polifh their Stone and Marble, Works, even in the) very Cave of the 
Quarry, before it was hardened by open Air: But (to leave Difputation) I 
will fet down. a few pofitive Notes, for the placing of Sculpture; becaufe the 
chufing hath been handled before, 
~ Thar firft of all, it benot too general and abundant, which would make 
a Houfe look like a Cabinet ; and in this Point, Moral Philofophy, which 
tempereth Fancies, isthe Superintendant of Art. 


3 That 
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‘That efpecially, chere be a due moderation of this Ornament; in, the 
firft Approach; where our Authors do more commend (I mean abouy 
the principal Entrance) a Dorick, than a Corinthian Garnifhment; fo as if 
the great Door be: arched, with’ fome brave Head cutiin fine Stone. or 
Marble for the Key of the Arch, and two incumbent Figures gracefully, 
leaning upon it, towards one another, as if they, meant to,confer ; I 
fhould think this a fufficient Entertainment for the firft Reception: of any 
judicious Sight, which I could wifh feconded with two great ftanding 
Statues on each fide of a paved Way, that fhalllead up into the, Fabrick, 
fo asthe Beholder at the firft entrance, may pafs his Eye between, them. 

That the Niches, if they contain Figures of white Stone or.Marble, 
be not coloured in their Concavity too black ;, for though Contraria, jux+ 
ta fe pofita magis illucefcunt (by an old Rule) yet. ic hath been. fubtilly, 
and indeed truly noted, that our Sight is not well contented with: thofe 
fudden Departments, from one extream to another; therefore Jet chem 
have rather a duskifh Tin@ture, then an abfolure Black. ; 

That fine and delicate Sculptures be helped with Nearnefé, and  Grofs 
with Diftance,; which was well feen in the old: Controverfy. between 
Phidias and Alcmenes about the Statue of Venus: Wherein the firft/did fhew 
Difcretion, and fave Labour; becaufe the Work,was to be! viewed at 
good height, which did drown the {weet and) diligent Strokes of his 
Adverfary: A famous Emulation of two principal Artizans, celebrated 
even by the Greek Poets. ‘ 

. That in the placing of ftanding Figures aloft, we muft-fet chen ina 
Pofture fomewhat bowing forward; leo (faith, out Matter,  Libv'3s 
cap. 3. out of a better Art than his own) the vifual Beam of our. Bye, exe 
tended to the Head of the faid Figures, being longer than to the: Foor, 
muft neceflarily make. that part appear farther; fo.as to reduce it to an 
ereét or upright Pofition, there muft/be allowed: a due advantage of 
ftooping towards us; which Albert Durer hath exaGly taught,..in his fore 
mentioned Geometry. Our Vitruvius calleth. this Affection: in. the Eye, 
a Refupination of the Figure: For which word (being in truth: his:own; 
for ought 1 know)! we are almoft as: much beholding to him, as, for the 
Obfervation: it felf: And>let thus much fummarily {uffice,. touching’ the 
choice and ufe of thefeadorning Arts, . For to. fpeaki of garriifhing the 
Fabrick with a row of ereéted Statues, about the Cornice of\every:Cons 
tignation or Story, were Difcourfe: more proper for: Athens of Rome, im 
the time of their true Greatnefs, when (as Pliny recordeth | of -his ‘own 


Age) there were near as many carved Images: as living Men 5: like ano 


ble Contention, ‘even in point: of Fertility, between Art and: Nature’; 


which Paffage doth notionly:argue an infinite abundance, :both of Artie - 


zans and: Materials, but likewife ofi:Magnificerit:|and: Majeftical: Defires 
in every common: Perfonof thofe Times, more or lefs according: to 
their Fortunes. And  trie:it-is indeed;. thatthe Marble Monuments and 
Memories of) well-deferving- Men, ' wherewith the' very: Highways: were 
ftrewed on each fide, was nota bare and tranfitory: encertaimment of the 
Eye, or only a gentle deception of Time tothe Traveller; but had alfo 
a fecret and ftrong Influence, even into the advancement of the Mo- 
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narcy, by continual reptefentation of vertuous Examples; fo as -in that 
Point, Art'became’a piece of State. : i : 
Now as Ihave before fubordinated Pidture and Sculpture to Archite- 
fire, as their Miftrefs; fo there are'certain inferior Arts likewife fubor- 
dinate’to) them: As under Piéture, Mofaick; under Sculpture, Plaftick ; 
which ‘two, ‘I only nominate,’ as the fitteft to garnifh Fabricks. 
© Mofaick'is a kind of Painting in fmall Pebbles, Cockles and Shells of 
{undry Colours; and of late days likewife with ‘pieces of Glafs, figured 
at’ pleafure, an Ornament in truth, of much Beauty, and long Life, 
but of moft ufe in Pavements and Flootings. 3 
© Plaftick is not only under Sculpture, but indeed very Sculpture itfelf: 
but with this difference, that the Plafterer doth make his Figures by Ad- 
dition, and the Carver by Subtraction ;, whereupon Michael Angelo was 
wont to fay fomewhat pleafantly, that Sculpture was nothing but a pur- 
gation of Superfluities»’ ‘For take away from a piece of Wood, or Stone, — 
all that is fuperfluous, and the Remainder is the intended Figure. Of 
this Plaftick Arc, the chiefufe with us is in the graceful fretting of Roofs: 
but the: Italians apply. it to the mantelling of Chimneys, with great Fis 
gures: A cheap ‘piece of Magnificence, and as durable almoft withing 
doors, as harder Forms'in the Weather. And-here, though it be a little : 
Excurfion, “I cannot pafs unremembred again, their manner of dilgui- 
fing the fhapes-of' Chimneys in-various fafhions, whereof the nobleft 
is the Pyramidal ; being in truth a piece of polite and civil Difcretionj 
to convert even the-Conduits of Soot and Smoak into Ornaments ; 
whereof Ihave hitherto fpoken:as far as may concern the Body of thé 
Building. 10 Tis s\n 
Now there are Ornaments alfo without, as Gardens, Fountains, Groves, 
Confervatories of rare Beafts, Birds, and. Fifhes, Of which: ignobler 
kind of Creatures; We ought not (faith: our greateft * Mafter among the 
Sons of Nature) childifhly:to defpifethe Contemplation y for in all things that are 
natural, there is ever Jomething that is admirable. \ Of) thefe external Delights, 
aiword or two, } lois moe 
‘“Firft, 1 muft note:a certain Contrariety, between Building and Gar 
déning :! For as Fabricks fhould! be-regular,. fo'Gardens fhould be irregu> 
Jar, or at leaft caftcinto a very wild Regularity. To exemplify. my 
Coneeit, have feen'a Garden (forthe Manner. perchance incomparable) 
into which: the firftiaccefs. was a:high Walk like a Terrace, from whence 
might be taken a general’ View of ‘the whole Plot below; but rather:in 
a delightful Confufion, than with any plain: Diftin&tion of the Pieces. 
From: this the Beholder:defcending: many Steps; was afterwards conveyed 
again by feveral Mountings and Valings, :toivarious Entertainments, of 
Scent and Sight : which Thall novineed. to deferibe (for: that ‘were poe- 
‘tical;)\ let me only note this, that; évety onesof thefe Diverfities, .was as 
if -he had been magically cranfportdd,into a néw, Garden, 
But:though other Countries have, more, benefit. of Sun, than we; -and 
thereby more properly tyed td, contemplate this Delight, »yec haverI 
Laud s¥arl ads o3 omit jq999b slit feen 
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teen in our own, a delicate and diligent Cutiofity, farely: without paral- 


lel among foreign Nations; namely, in the Garden of Sir FAenry Fan- 
fhaw, at his Seat in Ware-Park, where I well remember, he did. fo, pre- 
cifely examine the Tinétures and Seafons of his Flowers, that in their 
{etting, the inwardeft of thofe which were to come up at the fame time, 
fhould be always a little darker than the outmoft; and fo ferve them for 
a kind of gentle Shadow, like a Piece not of Nature, but of Art: 
Which, mention (incident to this Place) I-haye willingly made. of his 
Name, forthe dear friendfhip that was long between us : Though I 
muft confefs, with much wrong to his other Vertues, which deferve a 
more folid Memorial, than among thefe vacant Obfervations. So much 
of Gardens, hs 1 ers 

Fountams are figuied, ot only plain Water’d-works: Ofeither of which; 
I will defcribe a matchlefs Pattern. 

The Fir/t, done by the famous hand of Michael Angelo da Buonaroti, in 
the Figure of a flurdy Woman, wafhing and winding of Linen Cloaths 5 
in which A&, fhe wrings outthe Water that made the Fountain: which 
was a graceful and natural conceit in the Artificer, implying this Rule, 
That all defigns of this kind fhould be proper. : 

The other doth merit fome larger Expreffion: There went a lon ie 
ftreight, mofly Walk of competent breadth, green and foft under foot, lift- 
ed on both fides with an Aqueduét of white Stone, Breaft-high, which had 
a hollow Channel on the Top, where ran a pretty trickling Stream ; on 
the Edge whereof, were couched very thick all along, certain {mall Pipes 
of Lead,,,.in little holes, fo neatly, that they could not be well perceiv- 
ed, till bythe curning of a Cock, they did {pure over interchangeably 
from fide.to fide, above Man’s height, in form of Arches, without any 
interfection, or meeting aloft, becaufe the Pipes were not exactly oppo- 
fite ; fo.as.the Beholder, befides that-which was fluent in the Aquaduéts on, 
both hands in his view, did walk as it were under a continual Bower or 
Hemifpherg of Water, without any drop falling on him. An Inventi- 
on for, Refrefhment,, furely far excelling all, the Alexandrian Delicacies, 
and Pneumaticks of Hero. | : hf sits) eek nee 

Groves, and artificial Devices under-ground;, are of great Expence, 
and little Dignity ;. which for my part I could with converted here into 
thofe Gypteria, whereof mention is made among the: curious Provifions 
of “Tycho Braghé the Danifh Ptolemy, as 1 may well call him:.which were 


... deep Concaves in Gardens, where the Stars might be obferved even at 


Noon....For (by the way) tothink that the brightnefs of the Sun’s Body 
above, doth drown .our difcerning of the lefler Lights, isa popular Error ; 
the fole Impediment being that Luftre, which by Reflection doth fpread 
about.us, a the Face of the Earth; fo as the Caves before touched, 
may, well \conduce, not toa delicious, but to a learned Pleafure. F 
ij.In Aviaries of Wire, to. keep Birds of all forts, the: Italians (though 
no. waftful Nation) do in fome Places beftow valt. Expence ; including 
great {cope of Ground, variety of Bufhes, Trees, of good height, running. 
Waters, and fometimes a Stove annexed, to contemper the’ Air in Win- 
ter, So as thofe Chantereffes, unlefs they be fuch as perhaps delight as 
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much in their Wing, asin their Voice, may live long among fo good 
Provifions and Room, before they know that they are Prifoners ; ‘reduc- 
ing often to Memory, that Conceit of the Roman Stoick, who in com= 
patifon of his own free Contemplations, did think divers great and {plen- 
dent Fortunes of his Time, little more than commodious Captivities. 
Concerning Ponds of Pleafure near the Habiration ; I will refer my 
felf to a grave Author of our own (though more Illuftrious by his other 
* Work) namely Sarisburienfis de Pifcina. 
And here I will end a fecond Part, touching Ornaments both within 
and without the Fabrick. 3 
Now as almoft all thofe which have delivered the Elements of Lo= 
gick, do ufually conclude, with a Chapter touching Method; fo 1 am 
here feized with a kind of critical Spirit, and defirous to fhut up thefe 
building Elements with fome methodical Direétion how to cenfure Fa- 
bricks already raifed. For indeed without fome way to contract our 
Judgment, which among fo many Particulars would be loft by Diffufi- 
on; I fhould think it almoft harder to bea good Cenfurer, than a good 
Archite@: becaufe the working part may be helped with Deliberation, 
but the judging muft low from anextemporal Habit, Therefore, (not 
to leave this laft Piece without fome Light) I could wifh him that com- 
eth to examine any noble Work, firft of all to examine himfelf, whe- 
ther perchance the fight'of many brave Things before (which remain 
like impreffed Forms). have not made him apt to think nothing good, 
but that which isthe beft; for this humour were too fowre. Next, 
before ‘he come to fettlé any imaginable Opinion, let him, by all 
means feck to inform himfelf precifely, of the Age of the Work upom 
which he muft pafs his Doom, And if he fhall find the apparent De~ 
cays to exceed the Proportion of Time, then let him conclude withour 
farther Inquifition, as an abfolute Decree, that either the Materials were 
too flight, or the Seat is nought. Now, afterthefe Premiles, if the Houfe 
be found to bear his Years well, (which is always a Token of found Con- 
ftitution) then let him fuddenly run backwards, (for the Method of Cen+ 
furing, is contrary to the Method of Compofing) from the Ornaments 
(which firft allure the Eye) to the more effential Members ; till at laft 
he be able to form this Conclufion, that the Work is commodious, 
firm, and delightful; which (as I faid in the Beginning) are the three 
capital Conditions required in good Buildings, by all Authors both An- 
cient. and Modern. And this is, as I may term it, the moft’ {cientifical 
way of Cenfuring. There are two other, which 1 muft not forget: The 
firt in Georgio Vaffario, before his laborious Work of the Lives of Ara 
chiteéts, which is to pafs a running Examination over the whole Edifice, 
according to the, Properties of a well-fhapen Man. As whether’ the 
Walls ftand upright upon clean Footing and Foundation: Whether the 
Fabrick be of a beaurifill Stature: Whether for the Breadth it appear well 
burnifhed: Whether the principal Entrance be'on the middle Line of thé 
Front or Face, like our Mouths: Whether the Windows, as’ dur Eyes, be 
: 2 fet 
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fet in equal number and diftance on both Sides; whether the Offices like 
the Veins in our Bodies, be ufefully diftributed, and fo forth: For this 
Allegotical Review may be driven as far as any Wit will, thac is at leae 
fure. 

The fecond Way, is in Vitruvias himéelf, Lib.1. cap. 2. where he fume 
marily determineth fix Confiderations, which accomplifh this whole 
Ait: 


Ordinatio. Symmetria. 
Difpofitio. Decor, and 
Eurythmia. Diftributio. 


Whereof (in my conceit) we may {pare him the firk two; for as fat 
as I can perceive, either by his Interpreters, orby his own Text (which in 
that very Place, where perchance he fhould be cleareft, is of all other 
the cloudieft) he meaneth nothing by Ordination, but a well fetcling of 
the Model or Scale of the whole Work. Nor by Difpofition, more than 
a neat and full expreffion of the firlt Idea or Defignment thereof; which 
perchance do more belong to the Artificer, than to the Cenfurer. The 
other four are enough to condemn, or ablolve any Fabrick whatfoever. 
Whereof Eurythmia is that agreeable Harmony between the breadth, 


length, and height of all the Rooms of the Fabrick, which fuddenly, 


where it is, taketh every Beholder, by the fecret power of Proportion : 
Wherein let me note this, That though the leaft Error or Offence, that 
can be committed againft Sight, is excefs of height; yet that faulc is no 
where of {mall imporcance, becaufe it is the greatelt offence againft the 
Purfe. 

Symmetria, is the Conveniency that runneth between the Parts and the 
Whole, whereof I have formerly {poken. 

Decor is the keeping of a due Refpeét between the Inhabitant and the 
Habitation. Whence Palladius did conclude, that the principal Entrance 
was never to be regulated by any certain Dimenfions, bur by the Dig- 
nity of the Mafter; yet to exceed rather, in the More, than in the Les, 


is a mark of Generofity, and may always be exculed with fome noble 


Emblem, or In{cription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua, over his large 
Gate at Verona, where perchance had been committed a little Difpro- 
portion. 

Patet Fanua> Cor magis. 

And here likewife I muft remember our ever memorable Sir Philip 
Sidney, (whofe Wit was in truth the very Rule of Congruity) who well 
knowing that Bajilius (as he had painted the ftate of his Mind) did ra- 
ther want fome extraordinary forms to entertain his Fancy, than room 
for Courtiers ; was contented to place him in a Star-like Lodge; which 
otherwife in fevere judgment of Art, had been an incommodious Fi- 

ure. 
P Diftributio, is that ufeful cafting of all Rooms for Offce, Entertainment, 
or Pleafure, which I have handled before at more length, than any other 
Piece. 


k Thefe 
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Thefe are the four Heads which every Man fhould run over, before 
he pafs any determinate Cenfure on the Works that he fhall view, 
wherewith I will clofe this laft Part, touching Ornaments. Againft which 
(methinks) I hear an Objection, even from fome well-meaning Man ; 
That thefe delightful Crafts, may be divers ways ill applied in a Land. 
1 muft confefs indeed, there may be a lafcivious, and there may 
be likewife a fuperftitious ufe, both of Piéture and of Sculpture: To which 
poflibility of Mifapplication, not only thefe Semi-liberal Arts are {ub- 
ject, but even the higheft Perfections, and Endowments of Nature. As 
Beauty ina light Woman 3 Eloquence in a mutinous Man ; Re/olution in an 
Affaffinate ; prudent Ob/ervation of Hours and Humours, in a corrupt 
Courtier ; Sharpne/s of Wit and Argument, in a feducing Scholar, and 
thelike. Nay, finally, let me ask, what Art can be more pernicious, than 
even Religion itfelf, if itfelf be converted into an Inftrument of Art? 


Therefore, b abuti ad non uti, negatur confequentia. 
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is EFORE I do altogether refign this Book to thiy 
&, Judgment, ladvertife thee, chat ‘twas not my Des 
fign in compiling it to teach any Man, much lefs 
yet to fatisfy thofe Critical Spirits which the World 
fo much abounds with: Nor, is the Publick at all 
beholding to me; I have nothought of obliging 
it, an envious, and evil Judge: In a Word, being 
nothing inclin’d to give them Satisfaction, I have 
Pa eafily gratified my Labour. with the defir'd 
Succels : My principal Drift was, Firft, to fatisfie myfelf ; nor has it cof me 
much Trouble; though we fometimes find certain Humours that’ are 
more averfe, and difficult to themfelyes, than they would prove to others: 
For my part, I do not fo ufe to treat myfelf: We have Enemies enough 
befides ; and whatever I were able to do, I expect that, Men fhould pre-) 
fently fay of me, all that Jealoufy does commonly fuggel. in reproach of » 
Novelty : That being no 4rtifan, it did not become me to preferibe toi 
others the Rules of their Myfery : That I teach nothing particular and extra: 
ordinary here: That the Books from whence I haye gatherd all thar I fay: 
being common and much ampler than mine, thére was no need to have 
B fcumm’d 
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{Cumm’d chem thus fuperficially over; That it had been better to have fearch’d, 
and produc’ fomething which the World had not yet feen: That the Mindis 
free, not bound, and that we have as good right to invent, and follow our 
own Genius, as the Antients, without rendring our {elves their Slaves ; fince 
Art is an infinite thing, growing every day to more Perfection, and fuiting it 
felf to the Humour of the feveral Ages and Nations, who judge of it differently, 
and define what is agreeable, every one according to his own Mode, with a 
world of fuch like vain and frivolous Reafonings, which yet leave a deep Im- 
preffion on the Minds of certain half-knowing People, whom the Practice of 
Arts has not yet difabus'd; and on fimple Workmen, whofe Trade dwells all 
upon their Fingers ends only: But we fhall not appeal to fuch Abiters as 
thefe. There are others to be found (though truly very rarely) that having 
their firft Studies well founded on the Principles of Geometry before they ad- 
ventur'd to work, do afterward eafily, and with aflurance arrive to the 
knowledge of the Perfection of the art. It is to fuch only that I addrefs 
my (elf, and to whom I willingly communicate the Thoughts which I have 
had of feparating in two Branches the five Orders of Archite&ture, and for- 
ming a body a part of the Three which are deriv’d to us from the Greeks ; 
to wit, the Dorick, Ionick, and the Cormthian, which one may with reafon 
call the very Flower and Perfection’of the Orders ; fince they not only con- 
tain whatfoever is excellent, but likewife all that is neceflary of Architeéture ; 
there being but three manners of Building, the Solid, the Mean, and the De- 
licate; all of them accurately exprefs'd in thefe three Orders here, that have 
therefore no-need_of the-other two (Tufcan and Compofite,) which being pure- 
ly of Latin Extraction, and but Foreigners in refpeét to them, {eem as it 
were of another /pecies ; fo as being mingled, they-do never well together, as 
thofe to whom I difcourfe will foon perceive, when they fhall have once put 
off a certain blind Refpe& and Reverence, which Antiquity, and a long Cuftom 
(even of the greateft Abufes) does commonly imprint in the moft part of Men, 
whofe Judgments they fo pre-ocupate, that they find it afterwards a diffi- 
cult matter to undeceive themfelves; becaufe they defer too much, and 
hardly dare to examine what has been receiv’d by the vulgar Approbation for 
fo long atime: Let them but confider, that we find no. antique example where 
the Greek Orders are employ’d amongft the Latin, and that fo many Ages 
of Ignorance have’ pafs'd over us, efpecially in the Arts of Architeture, and 
Painting, which the War, and frequent Inundations of Barbarians had ale 
moft extinguifh’d in the very Country of their Originals ; and which were in 
2 manner new born again but a few years fince, when thofe great Modern 
Majters, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, did, as it were, raife them from the 
Sepulchers of their antient Ruins, under which thele poor Sciences lay bu- 
ried; and I hall have fair hopes of their Converfion, and to fee them of 
my Opinion. ft is the very leaft of my Thoughts to broach Novelties : 
On the contrary, I would (were it poffible) afcend even to the very Source 
of the Ordos ‘themfelves, and derive from thence the Images, and pure 
Ideas of thefé incomparable Mafters, who were indeed their firft Inventors, 
and be inftruéted from their own Mouths 3, fince doubrlefs the farther Men have 
wander'd from: their Principles, tranfplanting them as it were into a ftrange 

Soil, 


with the Modern. i 3 


Soil, the shore they are become degenerate, and {carce cognofcible to theit very 
Authors. For to fay truth, have we at this prefent any reafon in the World to 
call thofe three by the .name of Orders, viz. Dorick, Ionick and Corinthian, 
which we daily behold fo disfigured, and ill treated by the Workmen of this 


“Age? To {peak ferioufly, remains there fo much asa fimple Member, which 


has not receiv 'd fome ftrange and monftrous Alteration ? Nay, things are ar- 


‘tivo that pafs, that a Man fhall hardly find an Archite who difdains not 
‘to follow the beft and moft approved Examples of Antiquity, Every Man 


will now forfooth compofe after his own Fancy, and conceives, that to imi- 
tate Them, were to become an Apprentice again ; and that to be Maffers in- 


-deed, they muft of neceflity produce fomething of New: Poor Men that 


they are, to believe that in fantaltically Defigning fome one kind of particular 
Cornice, or like Member, they are prefently the Inventors of a New Order, 
as if in that only confifted what is call’d Invention ; as if the Pantheon, that 
fame ftupendious and incomparable Structure which is yet to be feen at 
Rome, were not the Invention of the Archite& who built it, becaufe he has 
vary nothing from the Corinthian Order of which it is intirely compos'd 2 
Tis not in the Retail of the minuter Portions, that the Talent of an Archi- 
1eE appears : This is to be judg’d from the general Diftribution of the Whole 
Work. Thefelow and reptile Souls, who never arrive to the univerfal Knowledge 
of the 4rt, and embrace her in all her Dimenfions, are conftrain’d to fto 


‘there for want of Abilities, inceflantly crawling after thefe poor little Things ; 


and as their Studies have no other Objects, being already empty and barren 
of themfelves; their Ideas are fo bafe and miferable, that they produce’no= 
thing fave Mafcarons, wretched Cartouches, and the like idle and impertinent 
Grotefque, with which they have»even infeéted all our Modern ArchiteEure. 
As for thofe others to. whom Nature has been more propitious, who are'in- 
du’d with a clearer Imagination, they very well perceive that the true and ef- 
fential Beauty of * Architeéture confifts not fimply in the minute Separation-of 
every Member apart\; but does rather principally refule from the Symmetry 
‘and Oeconomy of the Whole, which is the Union and Concourfe of them all 
‘together, producing. as it’ were a vifible Harmony and Confent, which thofe 
Eyes that are clear d and enlightned by the real Intelligence of Ait, contem- 
plate and behold with excels of Delectation. » The milery is, that thefe noble 
Genins’s are in very {mall Numbers, whereas the vulgar Workmen, like to Ants, 
{warm prodigioully in all places. Would but our Grandees once deveft them- 
felves of that Prejudice and Difdain which they conceive’ of the Arts, and of 
thofe whoapply themfelves unto them, and but confider the Neceffity which 
they above all others-particularly have of this of Architeéture, there would 
be great hopes we fhould yet fee them reflourifh, and be born again as’twere 
from New to Antique. We have. had frefli Experience of this under the 
Reign of Francis the Firlt, one of the moft Ilufttious Princes’ that Hiftory has 
recorded ;. and who from: an Affection extraordinary which he bore-to Vir= 
tue and great Attempts, Peopled his ‘State with ‘Per/ons the moft Rare and 
Accomplifh’d of the Age wherein he liv’d who ereéted thofe'glorious*Mo- 
numents to the Memory of this incomparable Monarch. Ie is,’ in my Opini- 
on, the only Expedient to re-eftablifh all the 4ts in that’primitive Splendor 
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hence this unworthy Negleé& has precipitated them. The Greeks who 
sian, ie fir’ Inventors i seni and with whom alone they happily 
artiv'd to their fupreameft Perfection, preférv'd them in fo high Efteem 
amongft them, that the Greate/t Perfonages of their Common-wealths were not 
afham’d to make open Profeflion of them, but after a manner nothing Mer. 
cenary. Their Works were pay'd with Honour ; and as they propos'd to 
themfelves the Glory only, and Immortality of their Name for tecompence ; 
fo, nor did they make any thing fave what was truly Great and Magnificent, 
Tania appear incredulous, to relate only what we read of this Nation, 
were not the Credit of their Anceffors altogether itreproachable, and that 
there did not remain evento this very Day, the moft vifible Marks of whatis 
reported. There is not in the whole Univerfe any thing worthy of Renown, 
which that Divine Country did not once produce in its height of Excellency, 
Thofe great Captains, {o many Philofophers of all Sects, Poets, Orators, Geo 
metricians, Painters, Sculptors, Architeéts, and in fumm, whatfoever hath 
ftampd on it the Character of Vertue, proceeded firft from thence. Would 
we now do worthily? Let us not then forfake the Paths which thele Ex- 
cellent Guides have trac’d before us; but purfue their Footfteps, and gene- 
roufly avow, that the few gallant things which have yet reached down 
to us, are due only as deriv’d from them, This is the Subjeé# that has in- 
vited me to aflemble and begin this Colleétion by the Greek Orders, which I 
had firft drawn out of Antiquity her felf, before I fo much as examined the 
Writings of our Modern Authors. For even the very beft Books extant on 
this Argument, are the Works of thefe old Mafters, which remain to this Day, 
and whofe Beauty is {o perfect, and fo univerfally receiv’d,as has for almoft two 
thoufand Years been admired by the whole World.’ Iris to them we fhould 
repair, to learn to accuftom the Eyes, and to conform the Imagination of 
Young Men to the Ideas of thofe excellent Spirits, who being’ born in the 
midft of the Light and Serenity of the Faireft Climate under Heaven, were 
fo Defecate and Inlightned, that they difcern’d thof things as ‘twere natu. 
rally, which we difcover with fo much Pain, after a long and laborious [n- 
dagation. I know ‘tis for every one to efteem what pleafes him beft in the 
mixd arts, fuch as is this, whole Principles being folely founded upon Obfer= 
vation, and the Authority of Examples, can challenge no precife Demonftration . 
and therefore I {hall make bold to aflume the fame Priviledge which I 
leave to others, of judging according to their Fancy: For my part, I find 
fo excellent and particular a Beauty in the three Greek Orders, that 1 am 
hardly at all concern’d with the other two of the Latin in comparifon; and 
the Station which has been affign’d them, {ufficiently demonftrates. that 
there was no place’ for them, but after all the reft, as if indeed they had been 
refusd by them both: The Rufticity and Meannefs of the Tufcan having ex- 
iled it from the Cities, has fent it to the Comtry Cottages; and as unworthy 
of entering into Temples and Palaces, “tis become the very laft, as-even dee 
ftitute of Employment : For the other, which would pretend to exceed, and 
refine upon the Corinthian, and what they name the Compofite, ’tis in my 
Apprehenfion yet more irrational, and truly methinks altogether unwor- 
thy to be call’d an Order, as having been the Source of all thar Confu- 
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fion, which has been brought into Architetture, fince Workmen have taken 
the Liberty to difpenfe with thofe which the Antients had prefcrib’d us, to 
Engothifh (as one may fay) after their own capricious Humour, an infinite 
Number, which do all pafs under this Appellation. Honeft Vitruvius in his 
Time well forefaw the ill Confequence which thofe of the Profegion would 
introduce out of their Love of Novelty, which already began it feems to in- 
cline them to Libertinifm, and the difdain of the Rules of that Art, which 
ought to remain moft Sacred and Inviolable: fo that we muft look on this 
as on a Grey-headed Evil, which grows worfe and worfe daily, and is be- 
come now almoft incurable. Notwithftanding, would our Modern Achi- 
tes but yetfix any Limits to the Freedom they have taken, and keep 
themfelves within the Precinéts of the Roman Order, which is the ligitimate 
and true Compofite, and which has likewifle its Canons and Rules as well as the 
reft, I fhould find no Caufe of Complaint, fince we fee Inftances of it among 
the Veftigia, and Footteps of the moft flourifhing Ages; as in particular, 
that of Titus Vefpafianus, to whom the Senate (after the Sack of Jerufalem) 
erected a moft Magnificent Arch Triumphal, compofed of this Order: But 
then it fhould never beemploy'd without mature Advice, and always alone 
by itfelf; for fo we find the Inventors of this Order ufed it, who well 
knowing its Defeéts (compar'd with the reft) did ever forbear to paragon 
them together: But our Architeéts never entring into this Confideration, have 
faln into an Brror which admits of no Excufe, by forcing the Weaker to 
fupport the Stronger. Scamoxxi is the firft that has fpoken of this in his 
Treatife of the five Orders, where he affigns to the Corimbian the moft emi- 
nent Place: However, to avoid all conteft, I find it fafelt, never to mix 
them together at any Time, feeing it was never practifed by the sntients ; 
though Philibert de Lorme, and Sebaftian Serlio, fancy to have both of them 
feen it in the Coliftwm, and produce likewife a Defign for an Example of 
their Compofed Order. But believe ‘it, the Obfervation is very errone- 
ous; for they are indeed two Corinthians, the one over the other: And 
albeit in the upmoft, which forms the Corona of this great Colofs of Build- 
ing, the Cornice refembles not the other, as being very particular ; yet are 
the Capitals for all that of the fame Order, as Scamozxi has not forgotten to 
obferve. This may therefore fuffice to advertife us, not lightly to crediz 
what is deliver'd to us out of Books, when we have the Opportunity. of re- 
pairing to the Fountain, and to be fatisfied of the Truth fan thence: For 
having oftentimes diligently examin’d the Defigns of fundry Mafters, on the 
fame Subject, and made an exaét Calculation of rhe Méa/ares which the 
eftablifh ; we feldom find them to agree amongft themfelves, notwithftand- 
ing that all of them profefs to have accurately obferv’d them. But thae we 
may wound no Man’s Reputation, fince every one does the beft he s able, 
and that we have ever fome Obligation to thofe who have fo freely imparted 
their Labours to us, I will forbear to exemplify. Let it fuffice to have 
given you this Caution : Thofe who fhall be fo curious as to. try, and. which 
will (1 affure them) be no fruitlefs Attempt, fhall foon fad Difficulty 
enough in the extraordinary Confufion of the different Manners of thofe 
Architets, who inftead of Working upon the Accovat of the Models 
Cc ot 
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of Colunms (which is the moft Natural Method, and particularly affected 
to the Proportions of Architeéture) amufe us with Palms, Feet, and other ge- 
neral Meafures (as meer Mafons would do) which fo confounds the Ima- 
gination, that ‘tis extream difficult to difentangle one’s felf out of them; and 
cofts a world of Time ere one comes at laft to reduce and apply them to 
the Scale of the Model ; without which, all their Induftry becomes fruitlefs, 
and to no Parpofe. To this I have principally endeavour'd to apply a 
timely Remedy, reducing all the Defigns of this Treatife to one Common Mo- 
del, namely, to the Semidiameter of the Column divided into thirty Minutes, 
that fol may approach the Precife Meafures as near as is poflible. There aré 
haply fome Workmen who upon the fudden will not approve of it, as being 
not accuftom’d to fo exa&t an Examen of the Particulars which concern their 
Employment: However, (to prevent their Cenfure) I fhall refer them to the 
Writings of Andrea Pallidio, and Scamozzi, two of the greateft Mafters which 
we have Pye Profegion; who in their Treatifes of the five Orders (taking 
the entire Diameter for Model) have affign’d it no lefs than Sixty Minutes ; 
which yet they frequently fubdivide into Aalfs, Thirds, and Fourths, accord- 
ing as they conceive it neceflary, and as will appear in this Colleétion, where 
Thave punctually reported their Defigns, parallel’d one with the other by a 
Method fo perfpicuous, that one may inftantly perceive both in what, and 
bow much they differ among themfelves: fo that by help of this Comparifon, 
every Man has the Liberty of pleafing his own Fancy, and following whether 
of the Authors 1 propofe, as being all of them within the common Approbation, 
But to the end we may proceed folidly, and make a Judicious Eleéion, it 
will firft be requifite to be throughly inftruéted in the Principles of Archie 
tetture, and to have apply'd our Studies to Antiquities, which are the very 
Maxims and Rules of this 4t: Not as if generally the Antients were to be 
imitated indifferently ; on the contrary, there are but very few of them good, 
and an infinite number of them bad, which is that has produc’d this confu- 
fed Variety amongft our Authors, who treating of the Orders, and their Meae 
Jures, have differ'd fo ftrangely from one another. It is therefore undoube- 
edly the fafeft Way to have Accefs to the Somces themfelves, and to follow 
precifely the Models and Proportims of fuch antient Struétures, as have the 
Univerfal Confent and Approbation of thofe of the Profefion. Such Ex- 
amples we have at Rome in the Theatre of Marcellus, the Temple of the 
Rotunda, the three Columns near the Capitol, and fome others of this fort, 
whofe feveral Profiles I fhall produce on every of the Orders, and after them, 
thofe of our more Modern Architef#s; that fo in confronting them to thefe 
glorious Examples, which are the Originals of the Art, they may, as to an 
Impartial Touch/tone, have recourfe to them, for the Trial and Examination 
of their Works; as 1 myfelf have done with extraordinary Satisfaction in 
compiling of this prefent Treatife, and which every one may do as well as I, 
andat a har lefs Expence, by all that Time I have fpent in opening and prepa- 
ring for tem the Way. This is, Reader, what | thought fitting co inform 
Thee of concerning my Labour, to the End thou mayelt have a fincere and 
judicious Eftiteation of it, 
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ter of the Bafe of the Column, divided into Sixty equal Parts 
(on two Models) fubdivides every Part fo minutely, and thofe 
Parts and Subdivifions again into yet lefler Parts, that upon fo 
very nice, and fcrupulous an Examination of not only the feveral more 
Bffential Members; but even of the lefler Acceffaries of all the Greek Orders, 
yet extant, and of Undeniable Antiquity, (which the moft Skilful 
and Famous of our Modern Architeéts have taken their Meafures from, 
and propofed for their Examples) he feems to call for, and exaé a New 
Account of all that has hitherto been done. This falling chiefly on Palladio, 
Serlio and the reft, I think myfelf concern’d only for Monfieur de Cambray 
(Author of this Excellent Work.) Not that I efteem thofe Scruples, 
and (hardly, ifat all, to be difcern’d) Exceptions (mention’d in their Pla- 
ces) to be very material, (confidering the Modeft Liberty which has fre- 
quently been taken by even the Antients themfelves upon Occafion ;. but to 
take off the Prejudice, which fome haply may conceive, who might other- 
wife think them of more Importance than perhaps they really are; efpeci- 
ally, fince (befide many other) we have the Suffrage of that able and knowing 
Architeét, the lace Monfieur Blondel; who in his Recenfion of the moft Famous 
Architetts, Autient and Modern, has this Paflage, {peaking of the Parallel, 
“ That moft Incomparable and Judicious Work (fays he) of Monfieur de 
“ Chambray 1 can never fufficiently commend, fill’d and entich’d as it is 
‘© with a Thoufand Learned and Judicious Remarks : Having compar'd the 

feveral Manners of the chief and principal of our Modern Architeéts one 

with the other, and affign’d them their refpective Claffes > That which 
“is of infinite Advantage, is alfo his haying reduc’d ‘all their heretofore 
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“ (eyeral and different Meafures, (which, till now, render’d them fo exceed» 
« ingly troublefome and perplexing) to one and the fame fingle Divifion of Mo- 
« dules into thirty Parts ; which being of {uch Univerfal Advantage, I know of 
“ nothing more eafy, ufeful and highly beneficial than that excellent and 
* noble Work of his. 

°Tis true indeed, Monfieur Colbert, having in the Year 1674, procur’d 
the Eftablifhment of art Academy for Architeéture in Paris, and {paring no 
coft to encourage, advance, and carry it on to the higheft Pinacle (after alf 
that Palladio and the reft had perform'd of more Ufeand Accuracy than had 
ever yet been done; and by their Inftruétions, Travels, and Experience, 
publifh’d and approv’d of with fuch Applaufe) to fend Des Godetz a Student 
in the Academy (with other Artifts) to Rome, to perfect and improve them- 
felves in Architefture, Painting and Sculpture, fubfervient to it; where he 
made a more exact and nice Refearch among the Antiquities of that City, re- 
meafuring and recalling to a new Calculation what had been before fo often 
done; and bringing back his new Defigns, with the Admeafurements, and 
a Precifion fo delicate (and even toa Hair-breadth, as they fay) fo {crupuloufly 
nice, as reaches not only to fingle Feet, Inches and Lines alone, but even to 
the minuteft Part of a Part of a Line, curioufly engraven at the French King’s 
Charge, and pompouflyfet forth under the Title of the Ancient Buildings of Rome, 
with Difcourfes upon them. 

But now, whether after all this critical and elaborate Scrutiny, they a- 
mount to any confiderable Advantage in the main, is left to the Judicious, 
and thofe who fhall think it worth the while to examine and collate them 
with the Plates and Figures, where one fhall meet feveral other Defigns and 
Defcriptions of ancient Buildings (befides what are extant at Rome) per~ 
form’d (as to the Graving Part) with extraordinary Accuracy by the By- 
vines of Marot, Le Cler, Boiffere, Chaftillon, Pautus, Guerard, Bonart, Tournier, &c. 
all of them incomparable Artifts, and of Paris alone, where they abound 
with excellent Gravers ; whilft our whole Nation hardly affords us One com- 
parable to any Ihave nam’d, or indeed, that’s almoft tolerable. 

This I mention to ftir up an Emulation, and if poffible, to encourage our 
Country-Men (whofe Genius may lead them to fo laudable a Quality and 
Addrefs) by applying themfelves more ferioufly to it: And that we may not 
for ever be out-done by the French and Dutch, to the reproach of thofe 
fhamelefs Bunglers of our’s, who daily difgrace fo noble and ingenious an 
Art, with their wretched Sculps of Frontifpieces, lame Figures, Landskips and 
Profpeéts, without Defign, Simmetry, or any regard to Per/heétive, 

One thing more J cannot but applaud before I have done with Monfieur 
Des Godetx, which is this; That whereas other Architects have generally 
reprefented thofe venerable and famous Ruines of the Antients 2s entire 
as when firft Erected, or rather, fuch as they fancied them before their Demo- 
lition (when all this while there perhaps remains not ftanding above two or 
three Columns, broken Capitols, Bufts, Bates, Cornices, and other miferable Frag- 
ments of collapfed Temples, Theatres, Aqueducts, Amphitheatres, Triumphal Arches, && 
and other heretofore glorious Struétures) Monfieur Des Godetz has defign’d and 
given us them as they are at prefent, or with very little Reftoration, unlefs 
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where fome principal Member was Defeétive in the Foliage or Voluta of a 
Capitel,, &c. whilft what remain’d found and entire, left no Occafion of doubt- 
ing, that what he fupply’d was really the fame when Perfect. 

That yet our Parallel may not fuffer thro’ any material Overfight » where 
Des Godetx, more finifh’d Refearches may in any fort contribute to its Perfe- 
tion, I have not {pared the giving Notice of them ; that when our Work- 
men fhall well confider of how {mall Importance the Particulars confit 
(and how eafily reform’d where neceflary) they may proceed, and. with the 
more Courage and Aflurance rely upon our Parallel. 

This Admonition (together with what of my own may attend it) I leave, 
out of the great Affection as well as the Relation I have to the Profperity of that 
Anguft and truly Glorious Foundation, which is now Ereéting at Greenwich, to 
be a ftanding Seminary for the Supply, Entertainment, Relief, and Grants 
ragement of Emerited and Deferving Seamen, next under God alone, the Guar 
dians and Proteétion of thefe Dominions, ; 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


As to the Meafures; Would one in earneft think it much worth the pains, 
or to any great prejudice of Monfieur de Chambray, that fome few Members 
and Membretti, were by a 20th part, and, 25th part of a part too High or 
too Low? A 19th part and 24th part of a part too Narrow or Broad? Or 
eleven 36th parts of a part too Long or too Short? A Projeéture too far 
Salian by 1 The Gutte under a Triglph too broad by ¥% parts of a part? 
That an Aftragal beneath the Eggs, was too low by 1 2 parts ofa part? 
Or that among the Ornaments and Acceffories, a plain Water Leaf yon 
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inftead of an indented one? That in a Chaplet, the Beads did not fall exactly 
under the Aggs, with Darts between the Foliage, where other Leaves fhould 
have been carv’d? Acanthus in a Capitel, inftead of Olive or Parfley, and a 
{mall flender Canlicle, between the larger Foliage of a Compofite Capitel ? Making 
the Hollow of the Yoluta plain, and without Ornament; and embellifhing 
the Bdges of another with a Fret ? Sticking a Ro/ein the middle of the Plinth? 
A Gia Reéta in place of an Ovolo? Extending the Li with a return above 
the Architrave, and over the Trighphs, which fhould be even and ftreight ; 
and the upper part of the half Channel Chamfer’d, &c. ? 

Such in truth, and the like; are frequently the Minutie and Animadver fins 
fo nicely infifted on (tho’ I do not fay there are none more material) but 
whether worth his travelling fo far, and fuffering fo much to bring Home 
after his being redeem’d from the barbarous Pyrates and Corfairs (into whofe 
Hands he fell at -his return) I leave to others. What his Ob/ervations and Ex- 
ceptions are on thofe of Palladio, Serlio and their Companions in the Parallel, 1 
am not much follicitous about ; fince the Curious may con/ult and confront fate 
Defigns and Plates them{elves, Thofe in the mean time, which concern 
Monfieur De Chambray (not exceeding a Dozen) would have been lefs charge- 
able to have been added by the Bookjeller thanby the Buyer: But he defpair- 
ing to meet with any tolerable Graver among us, (capable of Approachin 
thofe whom Monfieur Des Gandetx employ’d) I could not impofe it on rte 
Nor was it thought of fo great Importance, confidering (as already noted) 
the modeft Liberty, which ‘tis known has now and then been taken, even 
by the Antients themfelves. Let therefore our Students in. Architefture, and ine 
duftrious Workmen proceed with good Affurance, that following the Biker of 
our Parallel, they Copy after an excellent and approv'd Majter, 
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CH aie eT. 
Of the Orvers in General. 


Rees T is fufficiently difficult to determine precifely, what the 
Keer (s 


Name of Order may fignify amongft our Architeéts, though it 
K be indeed very neceflary to underftand it well. Of all the 
i Moderns who have written upon the Five Orders, there is none, 
fave Scamozzi, who has once remember'd to give us the Defi- 
nition; and it is in the 1ft Chap. of his fecond Part, Line 42. 
where he faith, That it is a kind of Excellency, which infinitely adds to 
the Shape and Beauty of Buildings, Sacred or Prophane, But in my Opinion, 
he had even as good have held his Peace, as the reft have done, as to have 
fpoken in fuch wandring Terms, and with fo little Solidity, The Father 
Vitruvius in.C.2.L. 1. calls ic Ordonance, and the Term is at prefent in huge 
Vogue amongft our Painters: When they would exprefs the Elegant Com- 
polition of a Piece, or the Diftribution of Figures in an Eiifory, they fay, 
that the Ordonance is good: Notwith{tanding, this is not yet exaétly the 
Intention of Architeéts; and Vitruvius (in pain to exprefs it to us) adds, That 
it is an apt, and regular Difpofition of the Members of a Work feparately ; and a com- 
parifon of the Univerfal Proportion with Symmetry, Peraule tranflates it, An apt 
and regular Difpofition of the Members of a Work feparately, with refpect to the Propore 
tion or Symmetry of the Whole. Another, peradventure more fubtile and penetrant 
than I am, might find out the Myftery of thefe Words, which I con- 
fels I comprehend not; and therefore it is, that.1 have tranflated them 
purely from the Latin Text Word for Word, that I may the more naturally 
propofe them to thofe who fhall defire to Profit by them. Daniel Barbaro 
(who hath given us two Excellent Commentaries upon this Author) has been 
very induftrious to clear this Paflage, which yet is not without fome 
Difficulty. Philander, on the fame Chapter, found out a fhorter way, to fay 
nothing at all, and amufes himfelf upon other Matters far more unnecel- 
fary: So that to get out of this Labyrinth, we mult even cake is in Pieces, and 
confider the things apart ; that fo it may, as it were, touch our Imaginati-, 
on, and diftin@tly form its Ideas in us, which is the Bufinels we are to en- 
quire after: For the drt, of Architeéture docs not confift in Words; the 
Demonftratin ought to be fenfible and ocular. It is very perfpicnous 8 all 
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thofe of this Myflery, that the Principal Piece ofan Order is the Column, and that 
its Entablature being once placed on the Capitel, produces the entire Compofition. 
If therefore we will define it exactly, and give the moft exprefs Meaning of 
it, we muft, as it were, make a very Anatomy of the Parts, and fay, that the 
Column, with its Bafe, and Chapiter, crown’d with an Architraye, Frize and Cornice, 
forms that kind of Building which Men call an Order , feeing all thefe indivi- 
dual Parts do generally encounter, and are found through all the Orders ; the 
Difference amongft them confifting in-no other particular, than inthe Propor- 
tion of thofe Parts, and the Figure oftheir Capitels. They have yet indeed fome 
peculiar Ornaments, as Trighphs, the Dorick ; Dentelli, or Teeth, the Ionick ; 
and the Corinthian her Modilions ;. but they are none of them of fo general and 
indifpenfable Obligation, but that even the moft regular of the Antients them- 
felves, have, upon fome Confiderations, frequently difpenfed with them. For 
Ornaments are but Acceflories in the Orders, and may be diverfly introduced as 
occafion requires ; principally in that of the Corinthian, where Artifts being to 
reprefent an Effeminate and Virginal Beauty (as we may cafily deduce from 
what Vitruvius has recounted to us of Callimachus. 1. Chap. 4. Book) ought to omit 
nothing which may contribute to the Perfection and Embellifhment of the 
Work : and the Antients have prefcrib’d us fo many Examples of thisOrder, in 
which they have fo profufe and luxurious in Ornaments, that one would 
{wear, they had drawn their Imagination quite dry to crown this Mafter-piece 
of Architecture. But it is not with the other Orders after this fort, were there is 
a more Malculine Beauty requir’d ; efpecially in the Dorick, the Solidity 
whereof is totally repugnant to the Delicatenefs of thefe Ornaments ; fince it 
fucceeds fo much better in the plain and fimple Regularity of its Proportions. 
Garlands and Pofies fuit not with Hercules; he is beft adorn’d with a rough- 
hewn and mafly Club: For there are Beauties of feveral Kinds, and thofe 
oftentimes fo unlike, as what is agreeable to the one, is quite contrary to the 
other. As for the Ionick Order, “tis, as it were, in the middle of the two Ex- 
treams, holding in a manner the ballance ‘twixt the Dorick Solidity and Gen- 
teelnefs of the Corinthian; for which Reafon me find it diverfly employ’d in 
antient Buildings, fimple and plain, according to the Genius of the Archi- 
tet, or Quality of the Struéture. So as thefe three Orders may very well fur- 
nifh all the Manners of Building, without being at all oblig’d to have recourfe 
to the Tujcan Order, or that which is Compofed; both which I have therefore 
exprefly referv'd for the Conclufion of this Treatife, and feparated from the 
xeft, as in truth but ‘Supernumeraries and almoft Inutile. For the Excel- 
lency and Perfection ofan Art, confifts not in the multiplicity of her Princi« 
ples; but contrarily, the more fimple they are and few in Number, the mote 
worthy they are of our Admiration. “This we fee manifefted in thofe of 
Geometry, which is in truth the very Foundation and univerfal Magazine 
of all thofe Arts from whence this has been extracted, and without whole Aid 
it were impoflible it fhould fubfift. Well therefore may we conclude, That 
the Orders being no other than the very Elements of “Architecture, and thele three 
firft, which we have deduc’d from the Greeks, comprehending all the Species 
of Building ; it were but a fuperfluous thing we fhould pretend to augment 
their Number. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Doric Order. 


"T’ is no {mall Advantage for the Dorick Order, to demonftrate that it has 

been the very firft regular Idea of Architeéture 5 and that, as the Firft-born 

and Heir of this Queen of Arts, it has had the Honour alfo to have been the 
Girt Builder both of Temples and Palaces. 

The Antiquity of its Original (according to all thofe who have written 
thereof) is, in a manner, immemorial; notwithftanding Vitruvius xefers it 
(and that with fufficient appearance) to a Prince of Achaia, named Doras ; 
who being Sovereign of Peloponnefus, built in the famous City of Argos, a 
magnificent Temple to the Goddels Juno, which was the very firlt Model of 
this Order; In imitation whereof, the neighbouring People erected divers 
others; amongft which, the moft renown d was that which the Inhabitants 
of the City Olympia dedicated to Fupiter, whom they furnam’d Olympicas. 
The Hand of Delos, built another very famous one to the God Apollo, in 
Memory of his Birth in that Place, and of whom there are to this Day fome 
Veftiga remaining. And in this ic was that the firft Tryghphs were made in 
the Form which we now behold them, reprefenting the Figure of an antick 
Lyre, of which Inftrument this God had been the Inventor. In Blis, a City 
of the fame Country, there were divers memorable Fabricks, confifting all of 
this Order, whereof the principal were a large Periftyle, or Porch, ferving fora 

ublick Place, having about it a triple Range of Portico’s built on Columns, 
and thtee magnificent Temples, as Paufanias in his fifth Book makes mention 
the one Confecrated tothe Goddefs Funo, environ’d with huge marble Pil- 
lars; the other co Dyndima, the Mother of the Gods; and a third to Minerva, 
which bore the Name of their City: And this laft was without doubt a moft 
incomparable Mafter-piece, having been built by the famous Scopas, Compe= 
titor with Praxitees in the Struéture of that ftupendious Manfoleum, which. 
the Queen Artemifia erected in Memory of her Husband. In his Preface 
to the {eventh Book, ‘Vitruvius makes mention of others, amongft which he 
celebrates thole of Ceres and Proferpine in the City of Eleufis, as a Work of 
prodigious Grandeur. But it would be but unprofitable for us to make any 
further Difquifition concerning thele Edifices, fince thofe who have treated of 
them, have left usino particular Remarks touching their Form, from whence 
we might derive any thing of Advantage for our imitation. They talk much 
alfo of the Names “of many great Architetts of this Age, who themfelves 
writ the Rules of their Profeffion, amongft whom, one nam7’d Silenus, had 
generally treated of the Dorick Proportion ; anda certain Theodorus made 
the Delcription of a Temple of the fame Order, erected to the Goddefs 
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Juno by the Inhabitants of the Ifle of Samos, with fundry others mention’d in 
thefame Place, whofe Books and Works are not now to be found; fothat af- 
ter the lofs of fo many incomparable Authors, who were the very Source and 
Fountain of the #rt whence we might at prefent extra& the Purity of its Orie 
ginal, we muft of Neceffity content our felves with the Obfervations and 
Conjectures which the Moderns have made upon certain Tracks and Foot- 
fteps of Antiquity, which in this Conjunéture ferve us inftead of Books, and 
wherein all thofe Miers, which I have here aflembled, as to an Occumenical 
and General Council of Architeéture, have finifh’d and perform’d their Studies, 

But for as much as naturally every Man abounds in his own Senfe, and 
drefles up a Beauty after his particular Mode, I conceiy’d it expedient from 
the Defigns which they have left us for Rules, to have continual Recourfe to 
the Antients, as to the beft and moft invariable Compajs. which we can. pofli- 
ble fteer by ; amongft whom we fhall find fufficient Variety, reafonably to 
fatisfie the Gu/t of {uch as are defirous of Choice. And for this purpofe, I 
fhall upon every Order exhibit too or three Examples drawn from the Origin 
nals themfelves, and very accurately meafur'd by the Account of the Module 
of the Column, with the very Divifion which I have obferv’d in the Defigns 
of other Maffers; that fo all concurring in one Uniformity, and under the 
{ame Scale, the Comparifon and Examen may become the more eafie and in- 
telligible : For the mutiplying of Operations is ever difadvantagious, by 
reafon of the Confufion which it ordinarily produces in the Minds. of thole 
who Work, and chat it alfo waftes more Time ; both which Inconveniencies 
are of very great importance. And when all the Fruit of my Travail in 
this Aflembly of Authors fhould be of no further Profit to the Studiousin 
this Art, than to have thus adjufted them’ together, I conceive they ought 
to be very well fatisfied. 

Bur let us return'to the Dorick Order, and confider its Form, Proprieties, and 
Difference from the others in Gro{s, before we enter into the Parcels of its 
Proportions, fince general Rules are ever to precede particular. Having 
then. propofed for a Foundation, chat this Order reprefents Solidity to us, as its 
Specifck and principal Quality, we ought not to employ, it but in great mafly 
Buildings and Edifices of the like Nature ; as for Ports of Citadels, and For- 
treffes of Towns, the Outlide of Churches or publick Places, and the like, where 
the Delicatenefs of the Ornament is neither convenient nor profitable ; for 
as much as the heroic and gigantine Manner of this Order does excellently well 
in thofe places, difcovering a certain mafculine and natural Beauty, which is 
properly that che French call La grand Maniere, : 

Upon this Subject I am obferving a thing which in my Opinion is very 
curious touching the beginning of the difference of Manieres: whence it 
proceeds, that in the fame Quantity of Superficies, the one feems great and 
magnificent, and the other appears poor and but trifling, The Reafon of 
which is very pretty andnot ordinary... Ifay then, that co introduce into 
ArchiteEture this Grandeur of Maniere of which we {peak, we ought fo to 
proceed; that the Divifion of the principal Members of the Orders confift 
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but of few parts ; that they be all Great and of abold and ample Relievo and 
Swelling ; that the Eye beholding nothing which is little and mean, the Ivtae 
gination may be more vigoroufly touch’dand concern’d with it. For exame 
ple: In a Cornice, if the Gola or Gymatium of the Corona, . the Coping, the 
Modilions, or Dentelli, make a noble fhew by their graceful Projeétures, and 
that we fee none of that ordinary Confufion which is the refult of thofe lic- 
tle Cavities, Quarter-rounds of the Aftragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled Particulars, which produce no Effect in great and mafly 
Works, and which very unprofitably take up place to the prejudice of the 
principal Members; it is moft certain, that this Manner will appear folemn 
and great ; and that, on the contrary, become pitiful and mean, by reafon of 
the multicude of thefe {maller Ornaments, which divide and fcatter the An- 
gles of the Sight into fo many Beams, and fo prefs'd together, that the Whole 
appears but a Confufion. And though one would judge upon the fudden, 
that the multiplicity of Parts fhould contribute fomething to the appearance 
of the Grandeur and State ; yee notwithftanding it happens quite otherwife, 
as we may eafily perceive in examining it by Examples, and in the Defigns 
of the Majters which Ihave here colleéted togethers where inthe {ame inftanc 
a Man may difcern both the Quality of their Genius’s, and the Variety of 
their Judgments: For fome of them efteem that to be delicate and rich, 
which others term mean and confusd; and that which feems to us of the 
Grand Maniere, in their Eyes appearsto be but gtofs and heavy ; and indeed it 
would fo prove if one fhould exceed the Terms of Proportion, and did in- 
cline too much to either Extreme; But be this only {poken en paffant. We 
proceed now to our Orders in general. 

The Columns of the Dorick Order, have this remarkable amongft the reft ; 
that in the faireft Works of Antiquity, in which they have been employ’d, we 
find them without Bafes; as in the Theatre of Marcellus at Rome, in that at 
Vicenza, and in a very magnificent Trinmphal Arch at Verona ; and Vitruvius 
having treated of this very Order, more exaétly than ofany other, {peaks not 
fo much as a Word of its Bafis, albeit he hath fufficiently defcrib’d: the 
Meafures of the Jonick, and of the Attick for the Corinehian, “withouc having fo 
much as omitted that of the Tu/can ; though there is not one of our Modern 
Architefts but make fome Cavil at it, forming:ow to themfelves after their 
own Invention. i 

For my part, I fhouldmake a great Scruple to:condemn thefe old Mafters, 
who did all with fo much circumfpeétion.. One had much’better endeavour 
to difcover their Intention, who did certainly proceed with great Judgment, 
than to add any thing prepofteroufly to this Order, and ‘which may prove re= 
pugnaat to its Principles. 

Let us take therefore the thing from'its Original, ‘and confider upon what 
Account they added Bafes to the Feet of Columns,’ and what there they repre- 
fent, chat thence we may infer whether they are likewife.as proper to'thefewe 
fpeak of here, asthey be to the other: HHO: 
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Vityuvins tells it tis in the firft Chapter of his fourth Book, and had not it 
{eems fo much as once fpoken of it, but upon occafion of the Jonick, which 
he affirms to have been compos‘d after the Module of a feminine Beauty, to 
which he fuits all the reft of the Parts; as the Voluta’s of the Capitol, to the 
Mode of the Head-tire and Treffes of Womens-Hait : The Vivo, or Shaft of 
the Column, to their airy and decliate Shape: The Flatings and Channelling, 
to the Plaits of their Robes: And the Bafe, to the buskind Ornament of their 
Legs and Feet. 

In the fame place he compares our Dorickto a robuft and {trong Man, fuch 
as an Flercules might be, whom we never reprefent but on his bare Feet: 
So as from hence we may reafonably judge, that to the Dorick Order alfo 
Bafes are no ways proper. 

But the Cuftom which has licentioufly been introduc’d among fo man 
Examples as we find among the Antiques, has fo ftrangely debauch’d and 
poffeft the Imagination, by | know not what falfe appearance of Beauty, that 
it now tranfports it quite befides Reafon. Neverthelefs, fuch as are clear- 
fighted, being advertis'd of ‘this abufe, will foon reétifie, and undeceive 
them(elves: And, as what {eems moft likely, is then detected ro be erroneous 
when ‘tis diligently examin’d ; fo alfo the appearances of Beauty, when they 
are againft Reafon, become in fine but the more extravagant. i 

This Obfervation being eftablifh’d upon thofe great Examples which 1 
have cited, and Reafon ferving for its guide, let it pafs for Demonftration. 


But we will now confider the reff of the Order. 


His Entablature is more mafly and tall than any of the followi F 
becaufe the ftrength of the Gikern being ainkiche prepares him ieee: 
greater Burthen. It has ordinarily one fourth part of the Column; whereas 
in the other, he has very often but a fifth, and fometimes lefs. The Cor- 
nice would not be deck’d with any Foliage, or like Trimming; but in cafe 
yout allow him Modilions, they fhould be {quare and very plain. The Freeze 
has-a regular Ornament, which are the Triglhphs, the Compartiment wikerboe 
obliges one to a very great inconvenience, and which was heretofore fo 
cumberfome, that even the skilfuleft-Majters had much ado to difenga 
themfelves. But Vitruvius has found a very fufficient Expedient, as hax Be 
{een in his fourth Book, cap. 3... In the interim let it fuffice to ‘affirm fe : 
that all the inconveniency confifts in fo.contriving the Matter, thac che Tr. 
ghph be precifely plac’d over the middle of the Column which # encouithects. 
and that the Metops (that, is to.fay) the Spaces ‘twixt che Tryghphs, be perfeal ; 
{quare ; for that is fo eflential in this Order, that one fhould never at 1 rf 
with it, That which renders. the Execution difficult, proceeds oe he 
Difribution. of the Jntercolumniations, which have alfo ee Diftances re i - 
and determin’d, which doesnot juftly' quadrate and {uit with thofe Cf ithe 
aoe ee a of re a re Vuruvius, Commented by the Re. 
verend Daniel Barbaro, where all this is r in’ i 
et ae this is rarely well explain’d, both by Dit 
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The srchitrave hath alfo its Ornament particular, which confifts im céttain 
pendent Drops under the Tryzlyphs, that feem after a fort to be faftened.to i, 
as if they were all of a piece; forthat one never fees: the:one without the 
other. 

The entire Body of the Architrave ought to appear Solid and very Sub- 
ftantial ; for which effect I would not have it exceed one full Face; leaft 
parting it in two, it appear feeble and weak, according to the Principle 
which we have newly eftablifh’d upon the Diverfity of Mamers: Neverthe= 
le(s this is but of fmall Confequence bere, provided one be careful not vo 
break it in three Faces as in the other Orders they do ; in which Cafe, the fault 
would be remarkable. 

Behold then in grofs as“twere a rough Draught of the Dorick Order, upon 
which one may with eafé find out all the feveral Parts of its Members iff par- 
ticular, with their refpective Meafures, which is' by this Expedient found 
always within the regular Terms of its Extent. 

I fhall touch fome of the Principal only, that I miay facilitate the Way; 
referring you for the reft, to the Defigns, where every thing is fo clear and 
punctual,’ chat having once conceivd the Module (which I make ufe of 
throughout) tobe the Semidiameter of the Column, divided into thirty Minutes 
and, that I continually begin to meafure the Projettures of every Profilé 
from the Central Line’ of the Column, to have (in the mean time). with the 
Proportion of the Membets, the right Pofition and juft Level of the Pillars. 
all the reft admits not of the leaftimaginable Difficulty: For prefently you'll 
find, that thitty Minutes:making the Semidiameter, fixty muft compofe' the 
whole Diameter, and forty five, three Quarters ; forty, two Thirds; twenty, one. 
third; fifteen, a quarter, and {o of the reft, as I have exprefsly obfervd. it; 
that I may by the fame means make you comprehend, how I have reduc’d : 
all the Meafures of my Defigns by Minutes, without making ufe of the Terms 
of Module, Diameter, Thirds, Quarters, or the like:Proportions, to avoid Per= 
plexity, and cumbring the Defigns with fo much writing ; and indeed,: for 
that they are not precile enough, and. would have: often oblig’d me to fuper- 
add the Minutes; and to repeat one Module and three Minutes, two thirds of a 
Module and'four Minutes, a quarter of a Minute, half.a Module and two Minutess 
with a number of fuch like Fraétions,- which weuld have created much un 
profitable Labour, and bred infinite Confufion, 

This eftablifh’d, lec us proceed to the Application, and take our Dorick 
Order again in pieces. But: left the Variety which we frequently encounter 
amongit the Defigns of the Modern Authors that I have here collected, 
fhould hinder us trom refolving upon. fomething fix'd and determin’d, Iwill 
only purfue that Antient Example taken out of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
as being the moft regular of all the reft, by the,univerfal Suffrage of thofe 
of the Profeffion ; and.fo conformable to what Vitruvius, has: written con= 
cerning the general Proportions of this Order, that fome  are\ of, Opinion he 
was himfelf the 4rchiteét of this magnificent Work. . Bur,1 mut. confefs, 1 
am not ef their Faith, becaufe of the Dentelli.which are:cut:|in the Comice 
for Vitruvius in the fecond Chapter of bis. firft., Book, plainly interdi&s them 
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the Dorick Order, as being naturally affected to the Ionick : But this Queftion 
concerns not our prefent Difcourfe. I find then, thatthe whole Shaft of the 
Column has in length feven times its Diameter ; which on the foot of the: 
Divifion of the half Diameter in thirty Minutes (for in all this Treatife 1 
ever take the Semidiameter of the Column for the Module of the Orders) make 
four buadred and twenty Minutes, which amounts to fourteen Modules. The 
height of the Chapter contains thirty Minutes, which make one Module; as 
does likewife the Architrave; The Freeze with its Fillet (whieh is that flac 
and thin Band.or Lift, which feparates it from the Cornice) has one Module 
anda Quarter, which are thirty feven Minutes and a half; fo that all thele 
Modules computed together, and the number of their Minutes reduc'd to a 
Total Sum, the Altitude of the entire Order amounts to eighteen Modules and 
three Quarters, which make up five hundred fixty two Minutes and an half; and 
the Entablature (which is the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice) being to contain 
one quarter part of the Column (which is its regular Proportion) comprehends 
jut an bundred twelve Minutes and an half, which are three Modules and three 
Quarters ; and which I exprefly repeat, that I may yet add, that though all 
the Examples of this Order (which may be as well found amongft the datients 
as the Moderns) have not always the Entablature comprehended within the fame 
Terms of Modules chat thishas here, they may yet notwithftanding be ac- 
cording to Rule in the general Proportion; provided that the Entablature 
contain a quarter of the Colum; which is neither limited to fourteen Modules, 
nor yet to fifteen, but may fometimes advance even to fixteen, and more, as 
occation prefents\itfelf: So that a Column of fixteen Modules fhall have a higher 
Entablature than one of fourteen. But then it is neceflary, char all this diffe- 
rence of one Bntablature to the other, happen only in the Cornice, in regard that 
the Freeze and the Architrave have always their precife and determinate Mea- 
Jures: The one has a Module, the other a Module and an half, without any 
re{pect to the different height of the Columns. Now the Cornice being to fupply 
what is deficient to arrive to the fourth part of the Column, ‘tis evident that 
its particular Proportion muft depend on that of the Column; and that the 
Cornice of one Profile can» never ferve for another, though it be of the 
fame Order, unlefs the height of the Columns be likewife equal in them both, 
which thing ought very diligently to’be confider'd: That from this Obfere 
vation a Man may arrive toa good and judicious Examen of all thofe Pro- 
files which the Moderns have given us of this Order ; and: underftand fuch as 
are worthy the being followd: For the general Proportion being once de- 
feGtuous, ‘tis in vain to fearch for it in the Retail, or minuter Parts; becaufe 
that is neceflarily Relative, and that the one cannot poffibly fubfift without 
the other. : 

But to the end we may render what we have difcufs'd eafy to the Reader, 
who haply, for want of Practice, may find himfelf ar a lofs, I am going to 
deliver him a Method extraordinary fhort and expedite, by means whereof 
he may inftantly make it without the leaft diforder or confufion. 

He muft take-the whole height of the Bntablature of the Defign which he 
would examine, and thereof make a Multiplication conformable to the Pro- 
Portion which it ought to bear with its Colwmn, having {till a regard to the 

Order 
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Order which it reprefents. Put cafe, for Example, one Quarter; as in this of 
the Dorick ; he muft multiply the Bntablature by four ; if it be a fifth (as we 
fhall fee in fome of the following Examples of the Corinthian) he muft multi« 
ply it by five, and fo of the reft : For the Total ofthis Multiplication ought 
to give us precifely the height of the Column; and where ever this does not 
quadrate, certain it-is, the Profile is irregular. Sra 
I fhould be too Prolixif I pretended to decypher thus by fmaller Scruples 
and Minutes all that belongs to thefe Principles ; and while I think to render 
my(elf intelligible by a tedious Difcourfe and Calculations, become in fine 
both confus'd and troublefome to my Reader, who doubtlefs will fooner 
comprehend it all by feeing my Defigns, fince Words are never fo exprefs as 


Figures. 
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“A Particular remarkable in the Profile, drawn from 

iquiet wollen ghe Theatre of Marcellus, 
Admire, that of all our Modern Achiteé#s, the greateft part whereof have 

"een, and’ fpoken of this Example, as of the moft excellent Dorick Model 
which has been left us by the Antients, there is not fo much as one of them 
who has follow’d, or perhaps well obferved in the Original the juft Comparti- 
ment of the Members of the Capitel, nor the Height of the Freeze, the which 
I find here vifibly lefs than that which they allow to their Defigns; though 
fome of them (particularly Vignola) have propofed the very fame Profile 
for the Rule of the Order ; but with fo much alteration in its Members, that 
there is not one of them remains entire: A Man {hall eafily find it by cone 
ferring them together; all the Defigns of this Affembly being therefore fitted 
to the fame Scale. As for the Capitel, they do all without Exception, affect 
the dividing of it into three parts, as Vitruvius will have it in his fourth Book, 
Chap. 3. giving one to the Hiypotrachelion, or Neck of the Pillar; the other to 
the Echinus, Bracelets, or fmall Mouldings ; and the third to the Abacus or 
Plinth of the Capitel; whereas they ought to have confider’d, that the Texe 
of this Author, befides that it is oftentimes fufpicious, and efpecially then 
when he is not conformable to the Praétice of the Antient Mafters his Con- 
temporaries, it is by no means juft, that he {hould prefume thus to carry it 
againft fuch Examples as this here, whichis without all Reproach and Ex- 
ception.’ It had been more reafonable that they who propofe it for their 
Model, had at leaft been fo difcreet as to have added nothing, but left 
him in his original Proportion. As for thofe others, who have formed 
Defigns after their own Fancies, they are no more to be blamed for having 
follow d the Opinion of Vitruvius, and oblig’d themfelves to the Terms which 
he has prefcrib'd, though they might haply have well difpens'd with it, and 
with more Reafon have imitated the Antients where this Irregularity is not to 
be found. The Crown of the Cornice is alfo fufficiently obfervable for its ex- 
traordinary Projecture, and which is after a fort augmented by the Sloops 
which the Architect has given to the Drops which compote the Ornament of the 
nether Face, and which fall on the Trighphs. Now albeit this piece of Opticks 
be admirable in this huge Colo/s of Building, yet is it by no means to 
be indifferently usd every where, and upon all occafions; for in places 
much inclofed, where there is not ample {pace and freedom for the Eye, as 
the infide of Churches, &c. it would produce but an ill effect. Wherefore 
I have thought it neceffary. to propofe here divers Autient Examples upon each 
Order, that | may thereby give opportunity to thofe of the Profefion to make 
ufe of them judicioufly, regard being duly had to the Place, and the 
Occafion. 
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G=H-AyP: IV: 


Another Profile taken from the Fragment of the Dio- 
clefian Baths at Rome. 


HIS Profile was one of the moft excellent Pieces of Architeéture in the 

| Baths of Dioclefian as far at leaft as 1 am able to conjecture from a 

ood number of Draughts which lie yet by me, all of them defign’d by the 
fae Hand very neatly, and meafur'd with extraordinary Study; altho’ 
fome of them methinks appear to be fufficiently Licentious. But this Profile 
is of fo noble a Compofition, and fo Regular, that it’s nothing inferiour to 
that-which went before: And though the fpecifick Properties of this Order 
are to be Single and Solid, yet are the Ornaments here fo very judicioufly 
applyed upon every of the Members, that they conferve the one, without 
the leaft violation to the other. = 

It may ferve upon fome cccafions, where that of the Theatre of Marcellus 
would not be fo proper, inafmuch as the Projeéture of its Cornice is a great 
deal lefs; add to this the Curiofity of its Mouldings, which allure the Eye to 
confider them ata nearer diftance. 

The general Proportion of it is not abfolutely conformable to that of our 
firft Example ; andthe Difference makes me judge, that the Column belonging 
to it containd eight Diameters; that is to fay, fixteen Modules; for fo the 
Entablature (which is of four Modules high) comes to make up a fourth part 
of the Pillar. 

That which is confiderable in this Profile, as univerfally obferv'd by all 
the Moderns for the height of the Freeze, is, that in this Partition of the three 
Members of the Entablature, the flat Filet which forms the Capitel of the Tri- 
ghphs compofes a part of the Cornice, and is not compriz'd within the limits 
of the Freeze; though in that of Marcellus’s Theatre, I have made it to be a 
part, to the end we may religioufly preferve our felves within the Terms of 
the general Rules of the Order, which precifely requires, chat the height of 
the Freeze fhould be of one Module and a half, that fo the {quare Intervals of 
the Metops fhould be of one Module with the Triglyphs (whichis indeed an In- 
convenience very great, but withal moft neceflary ) may be handfomely ad- 
jufted. To the reft, I will noc affirm pofitively, that the Column be this 
Profile was without a Bafis, for my Defign gives me only the Bytablature and 
Capitel; though I might well be inclin’dto think fo, for the Reafons before 
deduc'd, and amply demonftrated in the fecond Chapter. 
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GH A-P;- V: 


Another very antient Profile after the Grand Maniere 
elevated in Perfpettive, and now extant at Albano 
near Rome. 


Conceiv'd it very advantageous, and indeed in fome fort neceflary, the 
if better to reprefent the Beauty and goodly Effeét of this Profile, to give 
you one elevated in Per/pettive ; becaufe 1 would gratify the Eye with as much 
as Art is capable to add to the real and natural Rellevo, and fhew how it 
ought to fucceed in the Execution. , j at 

This incomparable Dorick Mafter-piece was difcoverd at Albano, joining 
to the Church of St. Mary, among which divers other old Fragments of 
Archite&ture, very curious, and of which I have a good number defign’d, 
and with great diligence examin’d as to their Meafures, though drawn fome- 
thing in haft as itwere in paffing, by the hand of the famous Pyrzho Ligorio, 

That which I particularly efteem in this, is a certain Grandeur of Manner 
majeftical and furprifing, which is altogether extraordinary ; all which re- 
{ults from its having but few Members, and from the largenefs of thofe which 
it has; an Account whereof [have already given, {peaking of the Difference 
of Manners in the fecond Chapter. For the reft, the Shaft of the Column ftands 
fimply on a Step, which ferves it inftead of a Plinth, as I have here repre- 
fented it. : 

Now to the end this Defign may not only prove agreeable to the Eye, but 
likewife profitable to thofe who-fhall defire to put icin Practice, I have alfo 
accompanied it with its Profile, and particular Meafures. 

I advertife moreover, that the Pilar has fifteen Modules in height, and the 
Entablature three, with two thirds, which amount juft to the Quarter, which 
is the regular Proportion of the Dorick Entablature with the height of its Column. 
I have omitted the Profile of the Capitel for want of {pace, as likewife for that 
it is fo livcle differing from the Ordinary in its Mouldings, and {o perfectly 
refembles it in Proportion. 

That which is moft worthy remark, and indeed to be admir’d in this 
Compofition, is the Richnefs, and extraordinary Form of its Modilions, which 
lying plumb over the Trighphs, and being as it were a kind of Capitels tothem, 
produce a marvellous Effect, which is much augmented by thofe great Rofes 
of the Sofitta or Eves of the Gorona, which having an extraordinary Projecture, 
render the Order altogether Gigantick; and this is properly that which they 
term the Grand Maniere. ~~ 
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pe 2 a's as ieee 


A Judgment in general upon all the Authors fummon'd 
together in this Collection. 


H A T the Reader may now come with fome kind of Preparation to 

Fl the particular Examen of the Defigns which follow, I fhall here en- 
deavour to give hima general Hint of the feveral Talents and Abilities which 
Ihave remark’d in every one of thofe Maffers we are taking a Survey of in 
Paragon one with the other. 

The firft of all is, without any Conteft, the famous Andrea Palladio, to 
whom we are oblig’d for a very rare Collection of Antique Plans and Profiles, 
of all forts of Buildings, defign'd after a moft excellent Manner, and mea- 
fur'd with a diligence fo exaét, that there is nothing m ore in thatParticular 
left us to defire : Befides, the very advantageous Opportunities which he has 
had at Venice, and in all the Vincentine, his Native Country, do leave us fuch 
Marks as clearly fhew'd him not only to have been a Spectator of thefe great 
Mafters of Antiquity, but even a Competitor with them, and emulous of: 
their Glory. 

The Man who neareft approaches to him, is alfo another Native of Vin- 
cenza, Vincent Scamoxzi by Name, a far greater talker (as well appears in his 
Books) but a much inferiour Workman, and lefs delicate in point of Defign : 
4 Man may eafily perceive it by the Profiles which he has left us of the Five 
Orders, the Manner whereof is a little dry; befides that, he is very poor 
and trite in his Ornaments, and but of an ill Gu/to: He is notwithftanding 
this, the neareft that approaches him as to the regularity of his Proportions, 
and the moft worthy to be parallel’d with Palladio. 

Sebaftian Serlio and Facomo Barozzin, furnamed Vignola, hold of the fecond 
Clafs; and albeit they have both follow’d contrary Ways, and very different 
Manners, yet I forbear not to place them in the fame Range, and am indeed 
in fome difficulty to determine which of the two has deferv’d more of the 
Publick ; were it not that one might fay, the firfthad the good Fortune to 
work for Maflers who needed only to be fhewed the Mea of the things in 
Grofs, without having any thing to do withthe Retail of their Proportions ; 
and that the other only propos’d to himfelf the Inftruétion of young Begin- 
ners, and to deliver to them the Rules of 4t and good Defign : But it had 
been of excellent Advantage for us all, that Serlio’s Book had been defign’d 
like that of Vignola; or that Vignola’s Study and Diligence in fearching, had 
been equal to that of Serlio. 
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The famous Commentator of Vitruvius, Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch, of Aquilea, 
with very great juftice we may fitly ftyle the Vitruvius of our Times, fhall 
in this place be feated in the middle of all the Mafters to be their Prefident, 
as being indeed the Intenpreter andl Oracle of the very Father of <Architetts, and 
his Companion Pietro Cataneo (whom I affign only to preferve an. equal Con- 
formity in my: Defigns of comparing Modern Authors) fhall ferve only as a 
petty Chaplain in the Retinue of this great Prelate, though he might well claim 
Peerage even, with the moft part of the reft. 

Among the other latter four, Ihave a particular Efteem for one above 
the reff, and that is Leon Baptiffa Alberti, the moft antient of all the Mo-+ 
detns, and haply too, the moft knowing in the drt of Building, as may be 
ealily collected by a large and excellent Volume which he has publithed, 
wherein. he fundamentally fhews whatever is neceflary for an. Architeét to 
Know. But as to the Profiles of the Orders themfelves and) his Regulation 
of them, I'cannot but ftrangely admire at his negligence in drawing them 
no more correétly, and with fo little Art, himafelf being a Painter ; fince it 
had fo notably contributed to its Recommendation, and tothe Merie of his 
Works. But this I have reform’d in our following: Colleétion; |and believe in 
fo doing to have perform’d him. no litcle Service, as haply in danger toi have 
‘otherwife never been follow’d;. there being hardly any appearance, that 
whilft the Defigns of his Book were fo pitifully drawn, being made ufe of in 
Work, they fhould ever produce fo good Effect. 


To the moft Antient | would affign for Conrival, the moft Modern, thatiby . 


confronting, them to each other, we might the better come to difcover 
whether the rt itfelf improve’ and proceeds to any. furcher Perfection, or 
does not already begin to impair and decline. . This lait Author, namely 
Vila, is of the Categorte of thofe which the Icalians call Gialoni, eternal Talkers 
to no Purpofe. He, whilft he propofes to himlelf to write of the Orders and 
Proportions of Architecture, of the Rules of Perfpeétive, of fome Elements of Geome= 
iry,and other the like Dependencies on his principal Subject, amufes himfelf, 
poor Man, in telling Stories ; fo that inftead of a Book of Architesture, he 
has made (e’re he was aware) a Book of Metamorphofes. Befides, he has: this 
in common with Leon Baptifta alberti, that his Defigns are both very ill cone 
trivd and executed, norwithftanding he follows a more elegant’ Manner, 
and conformable enough to that of Palladio ; buc the Method which he ules 
in his Partitions, is fo Grofs and Mechanick, that he reckons all upon his Fin- 
gets, and feems to have never fo much as heard {peak either of Arithmetick or 
Ophers. 

Concerning the two which remain, a Man cannot well affirm ‘them to 
have been inferiour to rhofe who preceded them, nor yer to have been of 
the fame force with the firft, though I conceive they may well compare with 
three or four of them at leaft. And, 

Thefe aretwo French Matters fufficiently renown’d both by their Works and 
Writings, Philibert de Lorme and Fobn Bullant, whom yet I do not here place 
in the laft Range, as being at all their Inferiours ; but only that I may fepa- 
rate them from the Italians, who are in far greater Numbers. 
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CH. AoP.. VIL 
Palladio and Scamozzi upon the Dor1icx Order, 


| E T us now then pafs to the Ocular Demonftration of the precedent 

Chapter by the Parallel of the Architetts, which I have there affembled 
together, and whole Defigns I am haftening to examine, by comparing them 
with our three Antique Defigns, that according to their more or lefs confor- 
mity with thefe Original Modules, we may pronounce concerning their Merit, 
and fee what Efteem they indeed deferve. From this Confideration it is, 
that of all rhe Choice of the other Mafters, I have extracted Palladio and Sca- 
mozzi, who having egy to themfelves the imitation of the Antient Archi- 
teéts, by ftudying thofe admirable Monuments yet remaining in the City 
of Rome, have follow’d a Manner infinitely more noble, and Proportions more 
elegant than thofe of the School of Vitruvius. 

The firlt Profile of Palladio, hath a great affinity with our fecond Antique 
Example, taken out of Dioclefian’s Bathes ; for excepting only the Dentelli which 
he may have with reafon omitted, all the reft of the Entablature is upon the 
matter the fame. 

He has likewife been fo difcreet (being peradventure oblig’d to follow the 
vulgar Error, which will have the Bae of a Column of this Order to be one 
with the others) to advertife before-hand by an Example, which was none 
at all, thatthe Antients did never ufe it after this manner. 

He allows but fifteen Modules to the Column without Ba/e, and with its Bafe 
hemakes.it of fixteen, and fometimes proceeds even to feventeen and a third. 
The reft of the Meafures are fo diftin&tly mark’d upon the Profile, that it 
were fuperfluous to explain them. 

Scamoxzt gives ever precifély feventeen Modules to his Columns, accommo- 
dating it with the fame Bafe that Palladio does; but toa great deal lefs pur- 
pofe, inafmuch as he thinks fit to deck the Tore’s with I know not what deli- 
cate Foliages, which does not at all become the Order, no more than does 
the Ionick Fluting, which is abufively employ'd in this place inftead of the 
natural Dorick. His Entablature (as well as that of Palladio) fufficiently re- 
fembles our fecond Module, to which he has only added a {mall Cavity be 
twixt the Corona and the greater Round, a thing not at all confiderable. 

‘The Compofition of his Profile taken in grofs, and altogether fimple, ap- 
pears ofa very great Idea, but the Ornaments are to be rejected. j 
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G-HLA?) VoL 
Serlio and Vignola upon the DoricK Order. 


HE SE two Maflers are infinitely oblig'd to their Interpreters, who pro- 

duced them firft amongft the Tramontani and Strangers, and particu- 
larly to our Workmen in France, who hold them in very great Eftimation: 
And though they are, in truth, highly worthy of it, neverthelefs being 
compar'd to the preceding two, they lofe much of their Luftre, and come 
exceeding fhort of them. 

This the Reader may eafily find by comparing the one to the other with 
the Antients Originals, which I have prefix as the Lantern and CompafS of 
all true Architefture. But it were not juft we fhould treat Serlio in this Exa- 
men, with the fame rigour we have done his Companion; for that intend- 
ing to follow Vitruvius (who is the moft renown’d and venerable Author of 
the Antients) he has worthily acquitted himfelf: Whereas Vignola who has 

urfu'd another Courfe, really a more noble, and the very fame which [ al- 
B obferve here, knew not how to proceed without Deviation. The Dorick 
Profile which he here prefents us, is taken out of the firft Order of the Thea- 
tre of Marcellus, and the moft worthy Example of this kind, which is to be 
met with amongft all the Roman Antiquities, and of which alfo I have made 
choice for the firft Model of this Colletion, with this only difference, that 
I have precifely obferv’d all the Meafures and Allowances of the Original, 
which you will perceive in this Author to be exceedingly changed, particu 
larly in the Cornice and Capital, The comparing of the two Defigns, will in 
one inftant afford more light to the Reader, than I can do by the Difcourfe 
of an entire Page. 

Serlio gives here fourteen Modules only to his Column, comprehending the 
Bafe and Chapter ; and the Height of the Entablature amounts to three} Mo- 
dules and a little more than two thirds, infomuch as (contrary to his ordi- 
nary Cuftom) he extremely exceeds the quarter of his Column, which is the 
largeft Proportion the Antients did ever Practice; fo as this great Excels puts 
mein doubt whether the Text of Vitruvius, upon which he relies, be not cor- 
rupted in that place; or elfe when he fpake of that Column, he did not mean 
the Shaft without its Capital: For fo by adding one Module more (which is 
the precife Height of the Chapter) the entire Column would be fifteen Modules, 
and confequently the Entablature hold ‘Proportion conformable to the 
Antients, ; 

Vignola forms his Column of fixteen Modules, and the Entablature of four, 
which is exaétly the fourth part of the Column, and which makes it appear 
very regular. As touching the Ba/e introduc’d by the Moderns into this Order, 
I have already declar’d my Opinion concerning it, 
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GA AYP. 1X. 


Daniel Barbaro and Pietro Cataneo, upon the 
Doricx Order. 


HIS is here a perfect School of Father Vitruvius, whofe very Name 

and Authority does extremely recommend it to us. Not that we 
are oblig’d indifferently and without choice to follow all thofe who pretend 
to have underftood this grave and abftrufe Author, feeing every Man ftrives 
to make him of his own Party, and to accommodate him to his particular 
Genius. 

The very beft of them all, was, without Exception, Daniel Barbaro, as well 
for his Excellent Commentaries, as for the Exaétitude and Cleannefs of his De- 
fins. A Man may perceive by the Parallel of his Profile with that of Cataneo, 
that his Adjuné of Serlio in the Page before, and fome following his Caf, 
that he prefides here asa: Ma/ter among his Difciples. 

It were an Amufement to no purpofe, and very impertinent, fhould I 
quote every minute and fmall Difference of one Defign from the other, fince 
the Reader may better fee it by one caft of his Eye, than Ican defcribe it to 
him in the reft of this Page. 

I will add only his general Advertifement, that the Proportion of the Coe 
lumn, with its Entablature, is the fame here which Serlio gave us before, with- 
out being neceffitated to repeat my own Opinion thereof, fince my Obfervas 
tion is upon Vitruvius, and not againft thofe who have explained him. 

Daniel Barbaro has judicioufly introduc’d a Buckler in the Angular Metop 
of the Freeze, thereby fignifying, that all Ornaments fhould be accommo- 
dated to the Orders which they are applied to ; and that this being of a robuft 
and martial Kind, one may, as occafion requires, enrich it with Trophies of 
Arms, Clubs, Quivers of Arrows, and fuch like Inftruments of War. 

To the Prejudice of Cataneo’s Defign, I find that the Gula of the fuperiour 
Part of the Entablature is fomewhat too great ; that the Projeétion of the Plinth 
of the Capital is a little too fmall, and renders the whole Chapter mean and 
fhort, which ‘extremely disfigures his Profile; befides that, the Bafe below 
has that Excefs, which is defective in the Chapter above. 


with the Moderi. 
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34 A Parallel of the antient Architedure 


Cieza 2. x. 


Leon Baptifta Alberti and Jofepho Viola, on the 
Doricx Order, 


T fight of this firft Defign of Leon Baptifta Alberti, whofe Capitel is entirely 
Gothick, one might with reafon wonder why I fhould fpeak fo advan- 

tageoutly of him in the general Examen which I have made of the Modern 
Architeéts, among whom I affign him one of the principal Places; and in 
earneft | cannot excufe him bere of that ill Relifh, and of this fo ill-favour'd 
a Compofition, however he pretends to have feen it, and to have taken it 
from fome Antient Fragments: But fuppofe it true (fora Man may meet 
with bad ones enough) he might alfo have found others a great deal more 
tolerable: That which falls out the moft unluckily for him in this his fir 
Produétion of Skill, is, that it is of very great Importance for a Man to begin 
well, fince the firft Impreffion continues long, and introduces a Confequence 
for thofe who follow after. Neverthelefs, be it what it will, every Man is 
oblig'd to accord with the Truth, and to judge of things honeftly and with- 
out Prejudice. And therefore to do him juftice, having firft condemn’d 
this defeétive Part in his Profile, we are not to rejectall the reft for chat reafon 
feeing it is in Truth of a great and noble Manner. It has alfo much Cdn- 
formity with our Antique Example in the Modilions, whofe Projeétures put into 
Work, would produce a noble Effect, as may be judg’d by the Perfpective 
which I have made of it. His Architrave and Freeze are both regular, and 
the Entablature entire to its exaét Proportion with the Column ; for it antes 
of four Modules in Height, and the Columm of fix. The Proportions of the 
Bafe are likewile very handfome; fo as in the whole Defign there is nothing 
{candalous befides the Capitel, which may eafily be fupplyed by borrowing 
from his Collegue Viola, whofe Profile is fufficiently correét, and upon the 
Marter the very fame with that of Palladio, whom I perceive he has imitated 
in all the following Orders as well as in this here, But fince he endeavours 
to difguife his Theft as much as poffible, in altering fome of the Moldings 
or mutilating fome Member, he has here made a Quarter Round saAed or 1 
a direct Cymatium, or Ogee, ofthe Cornice, which is but a thing indifferent, or to- 
par at leaft, in the Dorick Order, that of Marcellus’s Theatre being the very 
ame. 
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=H ALP. XT. 


John Bulliant and Philibert de Lorme, on the 
Dorick Order. 


P 1S not without fome difficulty that Ihave been able to reduce a fe- 

cond Projile of this Page to the Terms you here behold it 5 Philibert de 
Lorme having defign’d it fo lightly, and in fo {mall a Volume (though that 
in his Book be large enough) that it had been impoflible to give any of the 
Members its due Proportion without the Affiftance of the Text, upon which 
he has made three large Chapters; whereas by the Aid of {ome better Draught, 
he might eafily have fpard many Words and Letters of Direétion extremely 
confus'd throughout his whole Difcourfe, which he ufes to exprefs the Par- 
ticular of the Proportions-of each part of his Profile; and this makes me judge 
that the good Man was no Defigner, which is avery ordinary Defe& amongft 
thofe of his Profeffion. But this does not much concern our Subject in hand, 
where we have only to examine, whether the Dorick Order, which he pro- 
pofes, has any conformity to the Antique, or atleaft to the Precepts of Vitru- 
yins ; as one may perceive by the Parallel of his Companion fohn Bulliant, 
who has followed this old Author in his Profile very punctually, though he 
alfo produces others from Antiquity, in which I find him not fo juft and 
exact, as I took him to be in the meaning of Vitruvius. 

I will not here ftand to particularife the Difference which there is betwixt 
thefe two Architects, left I myfelf fall into the fame Inconvenience which I 
but now reprehended in Philibert deLorme ; and for that the Exaétnefs of my 
Defigns have neither need of Illuftration or Difcourfe: However, this I may 
add in favour of John Bulliant, that he is the fole Sectator of Vitruvius 
who has contain’d himfelf within the regular Terms of his Mater, as to the 
Height of the Bntablature, to which he allows three Modules and a half, that 
precifely make the fourth part of the Column, which ought to have but feven 
Diameters in Height, according to Vitruvius, Lib, 4. Cap. 1. which amounts to 
fourteen Modules. | 
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38 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CoA PAOXxat. 


A very amtient Sepulchre to be feen near Terracina, on 
the Side of the High-way leading towards Naples. 


T Terracina, upon the Confines of the Feclefiaftick State, there is yet ex- 
A tant the Veftigia and Foot-fteps of this fimall Mau/oleum, fufficiently en- 
tire, joining to the Appian Way, where that diligent Obferver of all thefe anti- 
ent Monuments, Pirro Ligorio having difcover'd, and (as one may fay) dif- 
interr‘d ic (for “twas almoft buried amongft the Brambles of a wild and un- 
cultivated Place, as himfelf reports, at the Foot of the Defign which he 
has made of it) took the Plan moft exaétly, and the Elevation of the Profile ; 
upon which I have taken my Direétions to reduce it to that Ichnographical 
Form-which There prefent you. 1 was extremely glad to encounter an Ex- 
ample fo exprefs and convincing againft the Abule of the Maderns, who have 
very inconfiderably introduc’d Bafes to the Columns of this Order, of which I 
have formerly difcourfed fufficiently. 

The four Faces of the Edifice appear to have been all alike; and on that 
which refpects the Weft, there has been fome kind of Jnfeription upon the dr- 
chitrave; but there now remains nothing legible. 

The Mafonry is of a huge {quate Brick, and the Columns with their Entabla- 
ture are made of Tiburtine Stone, the Pyramid being alfo of the fame Material. 

The Diameter of the Columns is near’ upon two Palms, the Entablature makes 
a fifth of the entire Order ; that is to fay, a fourth pare of the Column, which 
was but feven Diameters in Height. 

This Sepulchre {eems to be full as antient as the very Appian Way icfelf. 
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CH AP. XIE. 


Of the lon 1c x Order. 
8 figs firft Produétions of Arts have always been exceedingly rare, becaufe 


it is fo difficult to invent; but itis not the fame of Imitation : For after 
Men had once feen regular Structures, and thofe famous Temples of the Dorick 
Order mention’d by Vitruvius and fome others, <rchitetture did not long re- 
main in its Infancy ; the Concurrence and Emulation of the neighbouring 
People advancd its Growth, and made it foon arrive to its Perfection. ‘The 
Jonians were the firft Competitors with the Dorians in its Divine Art, which 
feem’d to be defcended from the Gods themfelves, to gratify Mankind with 
more opportunity of honouring them: and though thefe had neither the Ad- 
vantage nor the Glory to be Inventers of it, they endeavour d yet to improve 
and raife it even above the very Authors. Confidering therefore that the Fi- 
gure of a Man’s Body, on which the Dorick Order had been form’d, was of a 
Shape too robuft and mafly to fit Holy Places, and become the Reprefenta- 
tion of Celeftial Things, they would needs compofe an Order after their own 
Mode, and chofe a Model of a more elegant Proportion, wherein they had 
more regard to the Beauty than to the Solidity of the Work ; which gavethe 
firft occafion of calling it the Feminine Order, as indeed degenerating towards 
an effeminate Softnefs, And the truth is, the Order of the Caryatides quickly 
{prung up after it, which was an extraordinary Affront to this poor Sex, and 
a very fhameto Architecture itfelf, for. having fo irrationally employ’d a fee- 
ble and delicate Thing to perform an office where Strength and Solidity were 
the only Neceflaries. Vitruvius and divers of the Moderns fince him, men- 
tion the Original of this Order, and tells us, that the Inhabitants of a cer- 
tain City of Peloponnefus, named Carya, having made a League with the Per- 
fians againft their own Nation the Greeks, after the Rout of the Perfians, were 
afterwards befieg’d by the Conquerours, and fo barbaroufly Saccag’d, that 
putting every Man to the Sword, confuming the City to Afhes, and carrying 
the Women away Captive, their Vengeance being not yetextinét, they refolved 
to eternife their Refentment, by caufing publick Edifices to be ereéted 
wherein for a Mark of the Servitude of thele Captives, they engraved ei 
Images inftead of Columns, that fo they might overwhelm them likewife under 
the weight of the Punifhment which they had merited by the Guilt of their 
Husbands, and leave an everlafting Memory thereofto future Ages. This is 
the Example which Vitruvins has made ufe of to prove how neceffary it is that 
an Architect fhould be knowing in Hiftory, to the end he introduce nothing 
impertinently in his Works, and without good Reafon. The Gorhick Order 
which is the Folly and very 4pe of ArchiteCture, in imitation of the Caryatiles 
has compos'd certain lame Figur'd Mutils, or Corbells, inftead of Cartouzes, fub- 
ftained by I know not what Chimera’s and ridiculous Monkeys, to be evil 
in every Corner of our old Churches ; but fome of the Moderns having (with 
very good Reafon) found fault that fuch Extravagances fhould be feen in Ho- 
ly Places, where Reverence and Modetfty are fo effential, and confidering how 
much more decent it were to fit thofe Places with {ome devout Reprefentati- 


ons, 


with the Modern. Al 


ons, without any refpect at allto their Profeflion, or for want rather of under« 
ftanding the Propriety of the Orders of Architetture, have amufed themfelves 
to place the Figures of Angels and other Suints inftead of thé Caryatides ; making 
them like fo many Slaves, to carry huge Cornices, and even entire Altars upon: 
their Shoulders ; teftifying thereby, how prepofteroufly and without judg- 
ment they confulted Vitruvius upon the occafion of the Original of the Caryao 
tides: For they would otherwife have underftood that this Order cannot be em= 
ploy’d, or indifferently enter into all Sorts of Buildings, andthar it requires no 
fraall Difcretion to be aptly and difcreetly plac’d: Above all, that ic {hould! 
never be us'd in Churches, which are the Houfes of God, and Affylums of Mercy, 
where Servitude and Revenge ought never to appear. They had proceeded’ 
much better to have only ufed the plain Regular Urder, which we are now go- 
ing todefcribe according to an excellent Antique Example, taken from the Fem- 
ple of Fortuna Virilis, at prefent the Church of Se. Mary the Eeyptian in Rome, 
the Profile whereof has been fortunately met with amongit fome Papers of 
amine of that great Antiquary Phyrvo Ligorio, whofe Manufcripts and Defigns’ 
are conferved as a very rare Treafure in the Bibliothique of the Duke of Savoy, 
which has furnifhed me with aMeans toexamine and verifie divers Meafures, 
that at prefent a Man would hardly know wheretotake; andto repair the Cor+ 
nice with its proper Ornaments, which are now fo impairdthro’ Age, that it 
is extremely difficult todifcern them. This is then the Model I fhall follow, 
and which thall here ferve forthe Rule of this Order; having with mature Con- 
fideration, and for divers Reafons, preferr’d it before that which is in the 
‘Theatre of Marcellus, from whence Ehave taken the Dorick; which neverthelels 
Vfhall propofe im what follows, remitting others who concur not with my: 
Opinion to their own Affection and Fancy. E 
But before} enter upon the Retail of its Proportions(for Recommendation 
of this Order, and the Curioficy of the Reader) E will/here recount to, you the 
Names of fome famous Temples built by the People of Ionia, whofe Antiquity 
is at leaft of Two Thoufand:-Years. The moft Memorable, tho’ not moft Anti- 
ent, isthac Renowned Temple of Diana, exeéted (as fome think) by the Ama- 
zonsin Ephefus. This wasa Work of fo ftupendious a Grandure, that there was 
{pent above Two: Hundred Years in Snifhing ic, all Afia contributing to this 
ineftimable Expence. Vitruvins in his Third'Book, Cap. 1. {ays it was of the Dip- 
terick Figure; thav is, inviron’d with atwo-fold Range of Columns in Form of a 
double Portico: It was in length 425 Foot upon 220. All thefe Columns were 
of Marble 7o Foot in Height. The Architeft of this proud Edifice, according 
to the fame Vitruvius, was one named Cefiphon, whom he mentions in his Tenth 
Book, where he fpeaks of an excellent Machine that he invented to tran{port 
the Columns of this Temple; which for being of fo prodigious a Length, that no 
ordinary Force wasable to move and bring from their Quarries, had been all to 
no purpole, had’ nor this extraordinary Genius difcover'd fome artificial Forces 
to fupply the Defect of others: This Struéture is efteem’d for one of the World’s 
[even Wonders. There were yet in the fame City of Ephefus many other Temples 
of this Order; whereof two:(one-dedicared to Apollo, the other to Bacchus) axe. 
principally remarkable, as having been in fome fore-comparable to this fir, 
had-they received their ultimare Perfection ; but they were left off unfinifhed, 
by-reafon of the Wars againft the Perfians, who were in conclufion the utter 
Ruin and Subverfion of this People: For Gras having fubjugated fia, plun- 
M der'd 
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der'd all this Country;-faccag’d their Cities, demolifh’d the Temple, and made 
{oruniverfaland barbarous a-Devaftations~that thereshardly remained any 
thing of fuch an infiaity.of ftipendous Monuments, which this noble Nation 
had ereéted thto’out=all Greece Notwith{tanding this,-he {pard that:of Dia- 
na of Ephefus, whole aftonifhing Beauty ferv'd as a Bulwark to the Fury and 


“Rage of this mightyConquerens Inyzthens;-one of the moftflourifhing, Cities 


World,, there swas-alfo of the, Tonick Order a very great Numbet of 
ae amongit which, that ae , Apollo, and hisSon A:feulapins, were 
highly celebrated. ‘There is yet be-feen inthe fame Place certain Ve/tigia 
reduc'd to the form of a Citadel, which they report to have been heretofore 
the Temple of the Godde/s finacattica. could enumerate divers others like 
thefe, of which the Antiquaries we have cited report Matyels ; butin general 
Terms, and without any Benefit to.the Studious of the Art, who ftand in need 
of fome more effential Remarks and Inftrudtions; I will therefore manage the 
seft of his Difcourfe in defcribing the Compofition, andthe Parts of this Order, 
conformable to the Profile which Ihave chofen: for our “Model, and which is 
precifely taken from the Antique, 


(Corel sae 5 cr rj utes I ; 
The lonick. Profile taken from the Temple of Fortuna Vinilis at 
Rome, which is at prefent the Church of St. Mary the ALgyptian. 


Ccording to the Opinion of that threefold grand Antiquary, Painter and 
Architeé, Phyrro Ligorio, of whom I have heretofore fpoken, and from 
whom I have borrowed this Profile, I may {afely propofe it for one of the moft 
regular Examples of the whole Jonick Order, which is now extant of antient 
Architeéture : Add to this,the Inftance which Palladio makes of it in his fourth 
Book, and thirteenth Chapter, being the only one of this Order, which he has 
inferted amongft the whole Collection of his Studies ; fo as thefe two great 
Maflers approving the Election and Judgment I have made thereof, it is not 
to be doubted for a Mafter-piece of {upreme Perfection. I will therefore make 
the general Defcription thereof, deducing the principal Members and Pro- 
portions in Grols, without amufing my felf wich the {maller Retail of the 
Meafures of each particular Part, which the Defign ought to fupply. 

The entire Order from the Superficies of the Area to the Cornice, contains 
eleven Diameters of the whole Culumn, which amounts to twenty two Modules, 

The Column with the Ba/e and Chapter has eighteen Modules. 

The Bntablature (that is to fay, Architrave, Freeze and Cornice) contain four 
Modules, lacking four Minutes, which are not confiderable upon the Total ; 
and this Height making two Ninths of the Column, produces a proportionate 
Mediocrity betwixt that of the Dorick Order before defcrib’d (whereof the 
Entablature compofes one quarter) and that of the Corinthian (as we fhall {ee 
hereafter) to which the Moderns do ordinarily attribute a fifth Part. 

The Voluta of the Capitel is after an oval Form, producing a very noble 
Effect, notwithftanding that none of our Architects have put it in Practice ; 
bur the reafon in my Opinion, is, the difficulty of turning it with a Grace, 


and for that they are generally accuftom’d to do all with Rule and Compafs, 
which are here in a manner ulele(s. 
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Ce a a 


Another Lon cx Profile taken from the Theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome. 


OME may imagine that I ought to have eftablifhed my Tonick Order 

upon this Example, being as ‘twere the Twin-Brother of the firft Dorick 
with which I have commenced this Colleétion of Architeéture, being both of them 
extraéted out of the fame Edifice, which is the Theatre of Marcellus. And 
to fpeak Truth, it was my firft Defign: But fecond Cogitations being ordi- 
narily the more Judicious, I have fince confidered, thac the Amplenefs of 
Entablature with its extraordinary Plainnefs, was a particular Effect of the 
Architect's Difcretion, who refolving to place this Order in an exceeding large 
Building, and alfo upon an elevated Place, where the Sight could hardly en- 
joy thofe Ornaments wherewithal it is ufually enriched, had regard only 
to the Reformation of that, bya Rule of the Opticks,which the Eye might pof- 
fibly find fault within the Grace of its general Proportions from the Diftance 
of its Elevation ; fo that we may affirm of this Profile, that ic does excel- 
lently well in Work as *tis plac’d in the Originals but would not fucceed fo 
well in another of more Mediocrity ; and above all, in 2 Work of oneonly- 
Order, unlefs it were of a Coloffean Magnitude ; which is yet in truth neither 
proper nor natural to its feminine Kind: However, I will here prefent you 
with its Proportions as well as with the others. 

The Height of the entire Order, is twenty two Modules, and two thirds. 

The Column with her Bafe and Chapter hath but eighteen, and thofe pre- 
cife enough ; foas the whole Entablature, confifting of four and two thirds, 
it happens to be of an extraordinary Grandure, in as much as it exceeds a 
Quarter of the Order, which is the largeft Proportion can juftly be given even 
tothe Dorick icfelf. . 

The Projedture, or Jette, of the Cornice is alfo a little extravagant ; but the 
Architet has, for all that, fhew’d himfelf very Judicious, having refpect in 
that to the entire Mafs of the Building, and to the Eminence of the Site of 
this fecond Order : For the fame Reafon he afforded but very little Diminu- 
tion to the Column above. - 

The Voluta’s of the Capital are Oval, as in the precedent Order ; and this 
Shape of the Voluta's was much practis'd by the Antients; but the Method 
of turning them with the Compafs is fomewhat difficult, and has never as 
yet been demonftrated. 
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The Perfpettive Elevation of a Profile drawn from 
the Baths of Diocletian at Rome. 


Would needs make an Elevation in Perfpettive of this Profile, chat fo I 

might add fome Variety to my Defigns, and for that likewife it is an 
advantagious means to reprefent the Idea of an Order, and the effeét which ic 
produces being put in Work, for their fakes who are not much practis’d in: 
the Myftery. This Piece flood in the Baths of Diocletian, at the Angle or Coin 
of the return of a Wall, as I have found out by a Defign of mine, very 
antient, and of a good Hand, where the Proportions, as well ofthe Plan as 
of the Profile, are exaétly noted, even to the leaft Particulars. I have reduced 
and accommodated them to the Divifion of my ordinary Module, as you may 
perceive them on the Profile which is under the Per/pettive Entablature. : 

The Height of the whole Order, from the Bafe tothe Top of the Cornice, 
amounts to ten Diameters and a fourth ; which, according to our manner 
of Meafuring, contains twenty Modules and a half; which being divided 
*twixt the Column and the Entablature, takes up feventeen, and three Modules and 
a half remaining, make up the Height of the Entablature: Now though there 
be a confiderable difference in the Altitude of our firft Jonick Example, and 
this here, it rather yet confifts in the total Quantity of the Order, than in the 
Proportion of their Parts; for I find here, that the ntablature compar’d to its 
Column, has alfo the fame relation of two ninths; which is to fay, that the 
Height of the Column divided in nine Parts, that of the Entablature comprehends 
two of them; which is a Symmetry particularly affected to this Order, as I 
have elfewhere fhewed. . 
The Voluta’s of the Capital were turn’d with the Compajs, after the manner I 

fhall hereafter defcribe in a Page by itfelf, and with which I fhall conclude 
this Order, 
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Cc H-AP. XVII 
Palladio and Scamozzi upon the lon tc x Order. 


tJ HERE is fo great a refemblance ‘twixt the Mouldings and the Mea- 

fures of thefe two Profiles, that the difference is hardly confiderable, 
unlels it be in the Figure of the Capitals, which in truth is very different in 
Shape, though fufficiently refembling in Proportion. 

The Voluca of Scamoxzi in particular, and by confequence hath lefs of the 
Antique, than that of Palladio. But Scamoxzi has excogitated this Expedient, 
that his Capital might front on all Sides, not liking (it may be) this variety 
of Afpeét which we find in the ordinary Voluta's. 

The Altitude of the Column, according to Palladio, contains nine Diameters, 
which make after our Meafure eighteen Modules; of which he gives to the 
Entablature but one fifth Part, being the fame Proportion which hereafter he 
affigns to his Corinthian: He had yet, peradventure; done better to have con- 
trivd for this here, a more proportionable Medium *twixt the Dorick and the 
Corinthian, proceeding by a certain Gradation from the Solid kind to the more 
Delicate, Moreover, I could have wifh’d, that the Cornice had rather been 
Tooth’d than Modiliov’d, for the reafon already render’d in the general Chapter 
of the Ionick Order ; which I mention only to Advertife (by the way as twere) 
what does in my Judgment feem worthy to be obferv'd in this Profile, which 
in the reft of the parts is exceedingly rare, and in this very particular not 
abfolutely to be condemn’d; feeing things which may be improv‘d, 
are not therefore to be efteem’d for ill. 

As for Scamozzi, befides that the fame Obfervations which I have made 
on the Profile of Palladius are repugnant to him, there is this yet worfe, that 
the Capital being a great deal more mafly, inftead of giving a greater Height to 
his Cornice, and compofing it of more ample Members, he has contrarily 
made it lefs, and cut off three or four {mall Reglets, which renders it very 
dry and trifling. 
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CHA P.. XVI. 
Serlio and Vignola, upon the Low 1c x Order. 


HE Inequality of thefe two Profiles is fo wide, that *tis almoft impof- 

| fible to approve of them both ; and yet neverthelefs there is in a man- 

neras little reafon to condemn either the one or the other, each of them 

having their Principles {ufficiently regular, together with their Authorities 
and Examples. ; 

The firft, whichis Serlio, having made a handfome Colleétion of all che moft 
confiderable Antiquities of Italy, from whence he fhould have taken a noble 
Jdea of the Orders, is return’d back to the School of Vitruvius, whither the flene 
dernefs of his Genius has recall'd him. 

On the contrary, Vignola is fallen with Excefs into the other manner that 
we may name the Grand, which though indeed more noble and advantage- 
ous, has yet for all that its juft Limits, which being once exceeded, become 
vicious and extravagant. 

Now he great Difference of thefe two Mafters proceeds from Serlio’s mak- 
ing his Colama but of feven Diameters and a half, allowing only a fifth part 
to the Bntablature ; and Vignola’s compofing his of nine Diameters, and his En- 
tablature of a full Quarter, : : 

That which I chiefly reprove in this laft, is, that he makes ufe of the Bafe 
which Vitruvius compos'd for his Ionick; a thing not to be excusd but in 
thofe who follow him likewife in all the ref&: For others who have endea- 
voured to imitate the Antique, have no Reafon to employ it, there being no 
Precedent for it: And in truth alfo, it never has had the Approbation of the 
ableft Modern Ma/ters, who, upon Examination, have greatly wondered that 
Vitruvius Should impofe fo vaft a Torus upon fo {mall Cmétures, charging the 
ftrong upon the weaker; which being totally repugnant to the Order of 
Nature, is very offenfive co the Eyes of the Curious. 
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CEA TP XIX: 
D. Barbaro and P. Cataneo upon the o x 1c x Order. 


O WU have here the very fame Style that Serlio has obferved in the pre- 

cedent Chapter: And though there be much refemblance in the Pro- 
files of all the three Ma/ters, neverthelefs we muft reckon that as to the Mean- 
ing of Vitruvius (to whofe Doétrine they have univerfally endeavour d to con- 
form themfelves) Daniel Barbaro is the Captain and chief Conductor, as may 
be eafily difcern’d from the Pattern of the Contours only, belonging to the 
Voluta of the Capitel, which is a moft effential Piece in this Order, and whofe 
Draught was never fo much as known to our modern Architetts before, to 
whom we are obliged for the recovery of this excellent Mafter-piece of Ancient 
Architefture, though he has had the Goodnefs to divide the Glory of it with 
his Contemporary and intimate Friend Palladio, by whofe Conference and 
Help, he acknowledges to have been affifted in the Delineation of all his 
Defigns. 

I teferve it for the Conclufion of the Ionick Order, to make a Page apart of 
this manner of Voluta, where I fhall fhew a way to trace it regularly, ac- 
cording to our Author's intention. And fince it is more compendious to paint 
than defcribe it, I fhall better give you the Demonftration by Rule and Com- 
pas, than by employing a tedious Difcourfe about it. 

I find nothing obfervable in thefe two Profiles, befides a certain Over-fim- 
plicity and Plainnefs: For the reft, the Difference of the Entablature, as well 
in relation to the Height, as Shape, is fo fmall, that it is nothing at all con- 
fiderable: What is more worthy of remark in the Defign of Daniel Barbaro, 
is this; that he gives to every Face of the Architrave, a certain Slope, or kind. 
of downward and inclining Stroke, as ‘tis exprefly ordained in Vitruvins’sThird 
Book, towards the Period of the laft Chapter. ButI find thatthe Rule of Per- 
Jpeétive,upon which he grounds it, is more refin’d and fubtile for its Difcourfe, 
than any way folid in the Execution ; and befides, 1 never faw any Exam- 
ple of it in any Work whatfover. 
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GH AP) XX. 
L. B. Alberti, and Viola, upon the lon ick Order. 


ki | * HE Conformity of thefe two Defigns to thofe of Andrea Palladio and 
Scamozzi, is fo confpicuous, that one may eafily judge of their mutual 
Affiftance of each other: viz, That Viola made bold with that of Palladio, as 
he did before in the Dorick: And that Scamozxi has imitated L. B. Alberti, 
who is his Senior above an hundred Years. For the reft, it werea difficule 
thing to decide which of thefe two Profiles is to be preferr'd, in regard che 
Tonick Order has been fo diverfly treated of by the dntients, as may appear in the 
Examples I have produc’d, of which there are fome enrich’d with Mouldings 
and Ornaments, others more naked and fimple. That which I fhou'd have 
wifh’d for here, as conducing to a greater and more exact Regularity, fhould 
have been to havecut the Dentelli uponthe flat Bandof L. B. Alberti’s Defign, 
fince hehas omitted Modilions there, which his Companion Viola, for obferving, 
may be the better excus’d of: Though for my part, \J fhould have rather 
employed Dentelli there, as an Ornament more particularly affected to the 
Ionick Order, and have referved the Modilions for the Order which follows next. 
The Reader may remember, or elfe, looking backon fome Pages, reflect 
upon what I have there obferved on the Projiles of Palladio and Scamozzi 5 
becaufe it fo much agrees with that of Viola here; to which I may yet fu-| 
peradd, as anew Charge, that he has done ill to imploy another Ba/e diffe-| 
rent from that of the Anttick, fince he faw how his Mafter Palladio had pres 
ferr’d it before that of Vitruyius’s Compofition : He had alfo done muclibet- 
ter to have follow'd precifely the Proportions of the Cornice in the fame Defign 
of Palladio ; for in attempting to difguife his imitation, by adding of fome 
Members, and changing of others, he has, in fine, render’d it but the more 
mean and trifling. 
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rH A oP: SENT. ‘ 
Bulliant and de Lorme, upon the 1 on 1c x Order. 


SARE 


o 8 HIS firft Profile is exactly after Vitruvius, as well as that of Serlio, 


Cataneo, and Daniel Barbaro, which you have already feen: But there 


is in the other nothing at all worthy of our Imitation, as being neither 
conformable to any of the Antiques, nor to Vitruvius, nos in the leaft regue 


Jar in its Parts: For firft, the Cornice is camufe and blunt, the principal — 


Members, viz, the Cymatium and Coping {mall and poor; the Freeze is larger. 


a 


than the Cornice, and the Ba/e of the Column changed both in Shape, and the 


Proportion of its Parts, as appears by the exceflive Dimenfions of the 
Tore, compared with the two Scotia's underneath; befides that extravagant 


Repetition of the two dffragals upon the Plinth. The Voluta of the Capitel 


is alfo too grofs, and fo is the Collar of the Pillar together with its Lif: In 
a Word, the entire Compofition is defervedly ranged in this Place. But after 


all this, I cannot but admire, that a Perfon of this 4uthor’s Condition, who 


was fo extremely induftrious (a5 may be eafily deduced from what himfelf 
has publifhed in his Book of Obfervations made at Rome upon the Antiqui= 
ties there ) who had fo greata natural Propenfity to Architefure, and fo 
many Opportunities of ftudying at his Eafe, and of inftruéting himfelf ; 
who proceeded by fo dire& a Malad of the 4rt, and in fine, was Mafter- 
of fo many handfome Occafions of putting his Studies into Practice ; thar, 
I fay, a Man furnifhed with fomanyA vantages, fhould neverthelefs immerge 
fo ordinary an #tif?. But this fhews us, that we are many times deceived 
pou own Genins, and carried to Things for which we have no manner of 
alent. | | 
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St al SY 
Of the Pursran-Order. 


HOUGH the Name of this Order be lefs known than that of the 

Caryatides, under which it feemsthey would generally exprefs all thofe 
Orders where Figures are introduced to fupply the Places of Columns, yet 
ought we not to follow the vulgar Abufe, feeing Vitruvius has put a Diffe= 
rence betwixt.’em in the {ame Chapter, where he {peaks of the Caryatides : 
And in regard this here fhou’d be fomewhat more Solid, in reference to the 
Sex, they ordinarily give him a) Dorick Entablature, in Confideration whereof 
I had once intended to have rang’d it) at the End of the Dorick Order, or 
placd him the firft here: but confidering, fince that Vitruvius does not 
treat of it till after the Caryatides, I thought it became me not to innovate 
any thing in a matter of fo fmall Importance, J fhall therefore fatisfie my 
felf in advertifing, that the Romans very rarely made. ufe of the Caryatides ; 
and truly we do not meet - fo much as any Veftiga of them, though 
Pliny in his Thirty-fifth Book, and fifth Chapter, has mention’d thofe of the 
Rotunda, to the amufing of fo |many of our Modern Antiquaries, who, 
through all chat Temple (and which to this Day remains fo entire) can by 
no Diligence find any commodious Place nor Appearance where they fhould 
have been well defign’d: On the contrary, for thefe Captives, after the Perfian, 
there are extant fundry Examples; fome whereof are yet to be feen in the 
very Places where they were fet|in Work, as particularly in the Arch of Cone 
flantine, and fome others, which have been tran{ported into Gardens and pri- 
vate Palaces, which were taken no Body knows from whence. What is here 
defign’d is from an excellent Original, extant yet at Rome in the Palace of 


Farnezi. 
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CH= AP... SIL 
The Order of the Cary aTivEs. 


Intend not here to repeat the Hiffory from whence this Order has deriv'’d 

its Original, having already fo amply deduced it in the general Chapter 
of the Ionick Order, whereof this is here but a Species; all the Difference con- 
fifting in the fole Alteration of the Column, metamorphos'd into the Figure 
of a Woman, which for appearing fometimes incommodious to Arcbitefts 
from the extreme over-largenefs of the Vefts and Garments cumbring and 
difordering the Paflage and Symmetry of the Intercolummiation, caufed them to 
reduce it only to the carving of Heads in place of the Capitels where they 
adjufted and compofed the Drefing and Tyre to the Refemblance of Voluta's, 
without any Alteration in the reft of the Column, unlefs where they cut 
Channels or Flutings on it, to reprefent after a Sort the Plaitings and Folds of 
thefe Matron’s Garments ; fince this Ornament is found to change neither the 
Diameter nor Height of the Shaft, which are the Bafes, and as it were, Foun- 
dations of Architeétonical Proportions. 

That which 1 afferted before concerning the Caryatides in the general Chap- 
ter of the Ionick Order, fufficiently difcovers how few the Occafions are 
where they can be employed judicioufly ; notwithftanding fo many of our 
modern Architeéts take fo great a Liberty of introducing them indifferently 
into all forts of Works: For not only the Palaces of great Princes without 
and within, but even the Hloufes of private Perfons, Churches and Sepulchres 
themfelves are filled with them, without any regard either to the Reafon of 
the Hiflory, or to juft Decorum: Nay oftentimes, out of an infupportable 
Extravagance, in Lieu of thefe poor and miferable Captives, they fet the ve- 
nerable Figures of the Vertues, Mujfes, Graces, and Angels themfelves ; whereas 
they fhould in Truth rather chain and confine the Vices there. 

But it is fufficient to have advertifed you of this Abufe,without any further 
declaiming againft it, 
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el ms Wa XXIV. 
Of the Contour or Turning of the Ton 1c x Voluta. 


HE Body of this Capitel, without its Voluta or Scroul, bears a great 

[ Conformity to that of the Dorick, as may be eafily difcern’d by con- 
ferring their Profiles the one with the other: For the Diverficy of their Form, 
which at firft blufh appears fo large to the Eyes of fuch as have never exa. 
mined the Particulars of the Members that compole it, confifts altogether 
in the Application of the Yoluta upon the Abacus, which gives a moft advan- 
tageous Variety to the Ionick; inafmuch as the Draught of its Contour does 
confift ofthe moft_induftrious Operation of the Compaj which is praétifed 
in the whole Art of Architeétire ; {0 as: whoever of our modern Majfters he were 
that retriev'd it (for ‘twas a long time loft, and totally unknown to thofe of 
the Profefion) he has render'd doubtlefs a very confiderable Piece of Service 
to the Art. 

That famous Painter Salviati, Contemporary with the R. Daniel Barbaro, 
and by confequence alfo with Palladio, printed a {mall loofe Sheet, which he 
dedicated to D. Barbaro as to the ti famous Arbiter of Architecture in his 
Time, whoalfo underftood it, and had communicated it with Palladio, who 
accidentally, and as ic were by chance, had been the firt Inveftigator of the 
Practice of it, whiles he met amongft fome ancient Fragments a Capitel of this 
Order, on whofe imperfect and rough-hewn Voluta he obferv’d the thirteen 
Centers of this Spiral Line, which gives fo noble and ingenious a Turn, 

Twill not here engage myfelfon a tedious Difcourfe about its Defcription, 
it being fo much a {hotter and more_demonftrative way to advance to the 
dire&t Method of its Delineation : Thus then in general you are to proceed, 

The Height of the Chapter, and Partition of each Member being defign’d, 
one muft regulate the Extent and Proportion of the Abacus conformable to 
the Meafure decipher’d upon the Profile at the Point of 32, and at the Point 
28a little beneath. Where the Qmatium encounters the Lift of the Scroul, 
make a little perpendicular Line, foas it may pafsthrough the very Center of 
the Bye ofthis Voluta marked A, till falling upon a Right Angle by the Co-inci- 
dence of another Line proceeding from the middle of Collerine or Chaplet, the 
Point of Interfeétion give you the juft Center of the Eye: Then about this Gén- 
ter defcribing a Circle of the widenefs of the Collerine (which Gircle, as was faid, 
points the precife Dimenfions of the Bye, and its true place of Pofition) you 
fhall form therein a {mall Square, through whole Angies, having-drawn two 
Diagonals (which cut into four Triangles) divide each moiety of the Diagonals 
into three equal Parts, and each of thefe Points fhall ferve for confequetive 
Centers one after another, -by which to form thofe feveral Quarters of Gircles 
which compofe the Spiral Line of the Voluta, They are diftinguifhed by 
Numbers on the Defign, according to the Order by which you areto proceed. 
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A Portico of thee smple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, 
which is now the Church of St. Mary the Agyp- 


tian; P 
Aving throughly examined eyery Part of the Tonick Order, and ob- 

ferved in particular the Shape and Proportion of all its Members: It 

{eens now in a manner neceflary, the\ better to conceive a perfect Ideaofthem, 
to place them to, ether ih, one intire Body, that fo we may contemplate: the 
Symmetry and Conformity which they hold mutually to each other: I have 
tothis Effect, made-choice of a Frontifpiece the moft noble and magnificent 
Compofition an. Edifice can, poffibly be adorn'd with: And to the end we 
may contain ourfelves within the juft Limits which I have eftablifhed; I fhall 
here make ule of the fame Antiquity from whence I extracted my firft Model, 
whereon I do principally found the Regularity of the Dorick Order. 
Thofe who fhall have the Curiofity to examine the Plan of this Temple, 
with its Meafures and ®rofile of the Door, which is exceeding noble, may 
find in the Fourth Book of Palladio, Chap. XIII. and at the fame time {ee one 
of the moft curious Pieces of Architecture of that whole Book, which 1s the 
Plan of a Capitel he calls Angular, chat being plac’d upon the Columnof an Angle, 
renders a Face of two Sides, by whichit preferves the fame Afpect with the 
reft of the Capitels, which are‘on the Wings and Front of the Structure, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the CoRINTHIAN Order. 


HE higheft Degree of Perfeétion to which Architecture did ever afpire, 

was erected for it at Corinth, that moft famous and formerly moft 
opulent and flourifhing City of Greece, although, at prefent, there hardly re- 
mains any Footfteps of the Grandure which render'd it even formidable to 
the People of Rome icfelf, but which was alfo the Caule of her Ruin: For this 
Nation impatient of Competitors, on pretence that the Corinthians had done 
fome difpleafure to the Ambaffadors which fhe had fent, took occafion of de- 
nouncing War againft her; fo as the Conful Lucius Mummins going thither 
with a great Army, reduc’d their Gty to Afhes, and in_one Day deftroyed 
the Work of more than nine Ages from the Period of its firft Foundation. 

Tt was from thence that our Corinthian Order afflum’d its Original ; and al- 
though the Antiquity of it be not precifely known, nor under whole Reign 
that Callimachus lived, to whom Vitrsvius attributes the Glory of this excellent 
Production ; it is yet eafie to judge by the noblenefs of its Ornament, that 
jt was invented during the Magnificence and Splendor of Corinth, and not 
long after the Jonick Order to which it hath much refemblance, the Capitel only 
excepted ; for there's no mention that Callimachus added any thing of his 
own befides that ftately Member. 

Vitruvius in the firft Chapter of his Fourth Book, reports at large upon what 
occafion this ingenious Architect form’d the Idea of this great Mafter-piece, 
which hath born away the Palm of all Architetture, and render’d the Name 
of Corinth immortal: And though the Aiifory which he there mentions, may 
appear fomewhat fabulous in the Opinion of Villalpandus, who treats alfo of 
this Capitel in his fecond Tome, Lib. V. Chap. XXIII. neverthelefs ic were very 
unjuft that the particular conceit ofa Modern Writer fhould prevail above the 
Authority of fo grave an duthor. Let us fee then what Vitruvins fays of 


it. 

A Virgin of Corinth being now grown up, fell fick and died: The Day 
after her Funeral, her Nurfe having put into a Baskec certain fmall Veflels 
and Trifles with which fhe was wont to divertife her felf whilft fhe lived, 
went out and fet them upon her Tomb; and leaft the Air and Weather fhould 
do them any injury, fhe cover'd them with a Tle: Now the Basket being 
accidentally plac’d upon the Root of an Acanthus, or great Dock, the Herb 
beginning to fprout at the Spring of the Year, and put forth Leaves, the 
Stalks thereof creeping up along the Sides ofthe Basket, and meeting with the 
Edge of the Tle (which jetted out beyond the Margine of the Basket) 
were found (being alittle more ponderous atthe Extremes) to bend their Tops 
downwards, and forma pretty kind of natural Voluta. At this very time it 
was that the Sculptor Callamachus (who for the Delicatenefs of his Work upon 
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Marble, and) Genteelnefs of his Invention, was by the Athenians furnamed Ca- 
tatechnos, that is to fay, Induftrious) pafling near this Monument, began.to 
caft an Eye upon this Basket, and to confider the pretty Tendernefs, of that 
ornamental Foliage which grew about it, the Manner and Form’ whereof fo 
much pleafed him for the Novelty, that he fhortly after made Columns at Com 
rinth vefembling this Model, and ordain’d its Symmetries, diftributing after- 
wards in’ his Works Proportions agreeable to each of its other Members in 
Conformity to this Corinthian Mode. : 

You fee what Vitruvius, reports: But Villalpandus, who will needs give this 
Capitel a more illuftrious and antient Original, pretends that. che Corinthians 
took it firft from the Temple of Solomon, of which Gad himfelf had been the 
ArchiteEE ; and the better to elude what Vutruvins but now taught us,. would 
makeus believe, that the Capitels, of the Acanthus were rarely ufed by the Ane 
tients, who were wont ordinarily to carve,them with Olive-leaves ; and proves 
in that which follows by Texts out of ithe Bible, and fome other.Aii/lortans 
who have given us the Defcription of this Divine 4rchitefture, that the true 
Originals of the Temple were. of Palm. branches bearing. Fruit, to which the 
Leaves of the Olive have a nearer Correfpondence. |The Defign which we 
fhall hereafter defcribe, with the whole Futablature of the Order, drawn pre- 
cifely according to the Meafures which Villalpandus has colleéted,) and which 
Lexprefly follow'd, without regarding the. Pro/ile which he has caufedto be 
Engraven, \will better dilcover that I know not how to decry the-Beauty of 
this Compofition: In the meantime, to be conftant and preferve mylelf 
within the Terms of the Corinthian Architeéture, which has been practifed by 
thofe great Majters of Antiquity as well Greeks as Romans, and of whom there 
yet remain fuch wonderful Foot-fteps, and even entire Temples, which may 
ferve as fo many exprefs and demonftrable Lectures of the Proportions of 
this Order : Ihave made choice of one of the moft famous amongft them, to 
which I totally conform myfelf, without any refpec to the Opinion of the 
modern Authors; feeing they ought to have purfud the fame Paths, and re- 
gulated themfelves with me upon thefe Original Examples, 

The Rotunda (heretofore called the Pantheon) having ever obtained the 
univerfal Approbation of knowing Perfons, as being the moft regular Corin- 
thian Work, and indeed the moft famous among all the Remainders of ¢n- 
tient Rome, appears to me to be the very beft Model which I could poffibly 
make choice of, though there are indeed others to be found which are much 
richer in Ornaments, .and of a Beauty more elegant: But as our Gu/ts do 
generally differ, I have preferr’d mine own, which rather affects things 
Solidand alittle Plain, for that indeed to me they appear fulleft of Majefty. 
Neverthelefs, forafmuch as *tis neceflary that an Architeét accomode him- 
felf to the Perfons Alumour which employs him; and for that one meets with 
Occafions where Magnificence is proper, as in Trinmpbal Arches, King’s 
Palaces, Temples, and publick Baths, which were much in ufe among the 4u- 
tients, and in divers the like ample Structures, where Splendour and Profu- 
fion are chiefly confider'd. 1 will produce fome Examples of the moft 
renown'd of Antiquity, the firft whereof fhall be that great Relique of the 
Fronti{piece of the Torre di Nerone, fo call’d, which has been demeolifhed 


within 
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within thefe laft thitty Years, t6 the great reproach of this Age, by the Ava. 
tice of fome particular Perfons. 

Thig was one of the rateft Pieces of Antiquity, as well for the Beauty and 
Richnefs of its Ornamients, as for the Compofures of the Members of the 
Order, which even in Paper itfelf appears bold and terrible ; the judicious a 
chiteét of this Work very well underftanding how to introduce a Grandure of 
Manner into his Defign, which fhould equal tliat Mafs of Stones he heap’d up 
and contriv’d into the Structure of this Gigantick Edifice, whereof the Columns 
contained fix Foot Diameter. : 

Ic is not precifely known was it who that caufed it to be built, aor yet to 
what Purpole it ferved: Some imagine it was a Temple evected by the Ampes 
ror Aurelianus, and Dedicated to the Sun. Others, that ‘twas only 4 particular 
Palace. The Vulgar have a Tradition, that Nero tais’d it of that Height, to be- 
hold the Conflagration of Rome ; which is very improbable, as being too great 
a Work to have been accomplifhed in fo fhort a time: But whatever it were 
‘certain it is, that it has been the moft magnificent and’ goodlieft Order of 
Corinthian Work which all Rome could boaft of, as one may well perceive by 
the Defign ‘which I fhall prefent you of it after that of the Profile of the Por- 
tico belonging to the Rotunda, being the Model on which I regulate the Propor= 


‘tions of the Corinthian. 


The enfuing De/jen isa fimple Reprefentation of the Eiftory of Callimachus, 


which I but now reported, and is placed here only for Ornament fake. 
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3 C.H.A 2... XXVIL 


AC orinruta n Profile taken from the Porticoof 
ibe Rotunda at Rome, 
HE whole Height of the Order froma the Bafe to the Cornice, amounts to 


three and twenty Modules and two thirds; whereof the Column with 
its Bafe and Chapter, contains nineteen, and the Entablature four and two thirds: 


. fo asthe whole Bntablature (which is the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice) makes 


a quarter of the Column. And albeit it may-feem reafonable to follow the 
Opinion of fome duthors,-who allow it but a fifth; yet we find, that the 
moft famous of the Antique, for Example; this Frontifpiece of Nero, and the 
three Pillars of CampoVaccino at Rome, which in the judgment of Architeéts pals 
for the nobleft Reliques of Antiquity, challenge an entire fourth part for their 
Entablature. Upon this Account, I conceive it fafeft to preferve our felves 
within the Limits of our Example fromthe Rotunda, left endeavouring to 
render this Order tore f{pruce and finical, it become: in fine but the more 
contemptible. sae 
Behold here its Compofition in general, and the Proportions of the prin- 
cipal Members, of which the Module is ever the Semediameter of the Column, 
divided into thitey Minutes. 
. The entire Height of the Order contains twenty three Modules and-two 
thirds, which amount in Minutes to ——=—___—._______* 710 
The Bafe has one Module precifely — : 
The Shaft of the Column fifteen Modules and two thirds, wanting two 
Mie nee ee eee ata AE 468 
The Chapter contains two Modules and a third only —-——_______ 70 
The Entablature, viz. Architrave, Freeze and Cornice, four Modules and two thirds, 
two Minutes over, ————————___.___ 142 
Concerning the fmall Divifions of each part, it would be too tedious and 
indeed fuperfluous to {pecify them here, fince the Defign. demonftrates them 
more intelligibly. oy 
Thave towards the End of the Second Chapter of this Book, taught how 
one fhould make the Calculation of an Order for the examining the Propor- 
tion which the: Bntablature bears with its Column, and thereby to fee if it hold 
regular: It would be no lofs of time tothe Reader, did he make proof of 
his Skill upon every Profile. But I Advife him before hand, that there are 
three different Proportions, all of them beautiful, and which may very well 
agree with this Corinthian Order : That isto fay, the Fourth, as in this and the 
following Profile: The two Ninths, which are the mean Proportions of the 
fourth to the fifth, asin the third Profile taken from the Baths of Diocletian; 
And laftly, the Jifth, as in the Profiles of Palladio and Scamozzi, not fo fre 
quently encounter'd among the Antients, - 
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The ‘Bizuavion.in Perfpedtive of. an excellent Corinthian Piofile; 
which was in the Yrontifpiece of theTorte diNerone at Rome. 


Lthough this Piece of Architedture were ‘one-of the-moft Magnificent of 
A all Autiquity, as well for the Excellen nd Richnefs of irs Orna-. 
ments, as for the Stupendou! of c : erta 
learn what kind of Structure this {honid nor indeed under whofe 
Reign it was built : Somexepoxting it to: Ahi en a Temple dedicated to the 
Sun by the Emperor dareliam :-Others, that it was-only a private Palace buile 
by Nero, in which he placid that extravagant €olofs of Brafs, which fixt a 
non ultra to the Folly of the Sculptors of that ge, who out of a facrilegious 
Profanation of their Art, would Deify the Bmpérors, by erecting Statues to 
them ofa prodigious Grandure, -as'they did heretofore to the Gods to: whom 
this Honour was of right to be referv'd, © And)éa Palladio conceivd it to have 
been a Temple of Fupuer 5 fome others-conjectur'd tharit ‘might be'a Palace 
ofthe Cornelii; thus every one had his particular Conceit » But fince the truth 
of this Queftion is very indifferent to” our Sabjeft in hand, which confiders 
only what relates to. Architecture, I fhall-refign the Debate thereof to our Ane 
tiquaries. 5 3 

The Columns. were ten Diameters in Height, every Diameter of fix Foot, 
which being of fo exceflive a bignefs, as tranfcended whatfoever had been 
built at Rome either before or fince, itinclinesimie to believe it might indeed 
be fome Work of Nero's. The Compofition of the Profile in general is of. 
an excellent Idea, and each Member fufficiently regular: For the reft, I 
thought fit to prefent it. in Pen/pettive, to thew. the ftupendous effect of this 
manner of Dejign, which even upon Paper itfelf, and without at all exceed- 
ing the Limits and Proportions which the drt has prefcrib'd, prefents to the 
Eye a kind of aftonifhing Grandure, proceeding partly from the extraordi- 
nary Projecture of the Entablature, whole Corona carries its Jette a great 
way beyond the Modilionsy and which indeed makes the Columns to appear a 
little weak and furcharg’d: But the Architefts had provided judicioufly for it 
by making ufe of that manner of Colammation which the Greeks have ferme 
Pycnoftylos, where the Pillars are fet very near to one another. 

Now for thofe who have only made their Studies of Architeéture but from 
fimple Profiles, may wonder to fee here fome of the Members extraordina- 
rily diftant from their accuftom’d Proportion ; I advertife them that it pro~ 
ceeds from an effect of the Opticks, which never prefents things precilely 
to the Eye, but diverfiftes them according to the various Afpeéts fad Diftan- 
ces from whence they are beheld; and the parts which thence receive a 
more fenfible alteration, are fuch of them whofe Superficies is moft Flexuons 
and Circulary, as the Gula, or Ogee, which compofes the Crown of the Cornice 
which being feen from beneath, and more advane'd upon the Plan receives 
aconfiderable accefs of Height. The fame reafon alfo makes dis Column to 
diminifh, as being fee further within the Plan than any of the reft of the 
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and full of Ornament, taken from Diocletian's Baths 
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difmantled of fundry of their Columns with their 
ber of other incomparable pieces, whofe ¢ 
veral Majters, who had there made very curic d profitable Obfervations, 
from many noble things, which are now n« ‘to be found. 

The Diameter of the Columns of this Profile, amounted to four Palms: The 
Chapter had this in particular, that its Stalksand Flexures of the Leaves, were 
made in the Form of Rams Florns, but the reft after the ordinary Proportions 
and Foliage. In {um, the whole Ornament in general was fo artificially cla- 
borated, and finifh’d with that affection and politenels, that Pyrrho Ligorio 
having accomplifh’d the Defign, writ this underneath it, That by the Deli- 
catenels of the Work, one would believe the Sculptors had wrought with 
their Tools perfum'd. : eerie 


Ornaments, and of a num- 


[have from the hand of fe- 


The Proportions of the Order. 


The Column, together with its Bafe and Chapter, has twenty Modules, which 


reduc'd to Minutes (thirty whereof. make a Module) amounts to —____. 600 
The Achitrave hath a Module and a Third ——.—______—_—--—_-4o 
The Freeze, in like manner, one Module and 2 Third ___-___—— 4o 
The Cornice two Modules within eight Minutes —-———_ —_——_ 


jz. 
The whole Entablature amounts to two ninths of the Height of the Column, 
which isa noble Proportion, and fhews handfomely in Work. 
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bf che Enelaare ide borrow’d the 
bears but little Con- 
what ever name you 
ephus ge it to have been the 
there, was never any more perfect d although the 
Bees rid maidenly Order, V winch ised not seh the cea 
and Virility of rick, fymboliz d by the Tiyghpbs ; yet may one, upon cer 
tain Occafions, ineroduce it it W ith at addrefs and reafon, as will not only 
render it excufable, bu s fuppofe one were to 
build Churches or Alta irgins, who from their 
tender Age vanqui he Defence of Chriffianity ; 
furmounting all Sorts y: What could we ima- 
gine more expreflive a than this Divine Order? Ie 
may alfo be proper on .in Triumphal Arches and the 
like Structures. In a We nt to that famous Temple of 
Jerufalem, which never we may with reafon call it the Flower 
of Architeéture, and th : 
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F all the Corinthian Examples which I have formetly produc’d for the 

Rule of the Order exprelly chofen from the moft excellent Pieces of 
Antiquity, there is not one of them of the Proporon which thefe two Mafters 
here obferve, whomake their Bntablatare but a fifth part of the Column, How- 
ever when I confider their great Reputation ( ularly that’ of Palladio, whofe 
Works even emulate the belt of the Antients) and the Reafons which they al- 
ledge for difcharging the Columns proportionably as they are weaken’d by the 
Altitude and Diminution- of their Shaft, according-tothe. Delicarenelfs of the Or- 
| ders, Ican neither contradié&t eu Fed ase nor blame thofe who would 
| imitate them; though my own/Maxim be ever precifely to conform myfelf 
tothe Guftoof the dntients, anditorthe Proportiows which they -have eftablifh’d. 
Palladio makes his Column but of nine Diameters and a half; that is to fay, of 
nineteen Modules; fovas the difference of the Height obferv'd betwixt his 
Entablature and that of Scamogzi’s, proceeds from Scamozzi's Columns being 
of ten Diameters, which, is likewife an excellent Proportion, and indeed more 
ufual than the other among the Antients, re " 
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Ae eI 


Serlio and Vignola.upon the Corin THran Order. 


Ethinks I fee here a Giant next a Pigmy; fo monftrous is the difpro- 
portion ‘twixt thefe two Maffers : And the reafon of this fo extraor- 
dinary inequality proceeds from two Caufes ; whereof the firft is, that Ser- 
lio allows to the Entablature of his Profile but a fifth part of the Column, whereas 
Vignola makes his own of an entire quarter, and exceeds even that by fome 
Minutes. The fecond is, that Serlio following Vitruvins, makes the Altitude of 
his Column but of nine Diameters, and Vignola gives his ten, the-fame which I 
formerly obferv'd in the Ionick Order, whete we met the very fame inconye- 
nience. Butalbeit the difference of thele two Profiles bein general very con- 
fiderable ; yet coming to the particulars, what we find in their Capitels is of 
greater confequence, fince we muft of neceflity condemn that of Vitruvius 
prefcrib’d in his fourth Book towards the end of the firft Chapter ; there being 
no reafon to prefer it alone to an almoft innumerable number of moft ex- 
cellent Modules which remain of Antiquity, among{t which we meet with none 
in the fame terms to which he has reduc'dthe Height of his own ; unlefs it be 
that out of refpeét to this grave Author, who is indeed worthy the reverence 
of all chofe of the Profefion, and to avoid the invidious name of Critick, we 
fhould chufe a gentler way, which is to elude the Que/fion after their Exam- 
ples, who having already obferv’d the fame miftake before us (either in effect 
or out of modefty) believ'd the Text to have been corrupted in this place as 
well as in divers others where the alteration is manifeft; fo as affifting the 
Senfe a little, one may fuppofe that Vitruvius defigning the Height of the Corin- 
thian Chapter by the largenefs of the Diameter of its Column, he {hould not have 
comprehended the Abacus, which is the fole Ambiguity of this Paflage, and 
which indeed deferves Correétion, or to be otherwife underftood than Serlio 
comprehends it. 
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C-H-A. P.. XXXII. 


Daniel Barbaro, and P. Cataneo, upon the C or in- 
~u1a N Order. 


Fall the four Orders of Architetture defcrib'd by Vitruvius, (for he {peaks 
not a Word of the Compofita, which is the jiftb,) this of the Corinthian 
appears to me to be the molt flightly handled, confidering the noblenefs and 
magnificence of its Inventors, who having {par'd no coft to render it rich and 
excellent beyond all the reft, were not likely to borrow any thing from thofe 
amongft whom they were ranked. f conceive that Vitruvius therefore at the 
beginning of his fourth Book had no reafon to affirm, that they ufed to im- 
ploy the Bntablature and the Ionick, and fometimes even the Dorick Column alfo, 
without any other addition fave the Capitel of their own Invention ; fince by 
the antient Examples of this Order we find the contrary : But the R, 
Daniel Barbaro, his Commentator, whofe Defign is before us, is byno meansto 
be blamed for it, whofe Province was only to exprefs the Meaning of the 
Majter whom he explained, and of which he has very worthily acquitted 
himfelf. 

He has therefore fitted an Ionick Entablature to this Corinthian Profile, forming 
the Capitel of Acanthuseleaves, conformable to the Defcription and Hiftory of 
its Original mention’d by Vitruvivs, 1 would not, forall this, advife any 
Workman to make ufe of this Compofition ; without firft confidering the relative 
Proportion which the Entablature ought to have with the whole of the Order, a 
thing that I find is here extremely changed, and a great deal lefs than ic 
fhould be, by reafon of the confiderable Height which the Column has re- 
ceived by that of the Corinthian Chapter, which is two thirds higher than the 
Jonick : but this is remedied by enlarging the Freeze, and by adding fome 
new Moulding to the Cornice ‘twixt the Corona and the Dentelli, as a quarter of a 
Circle or fo, to carve the Eggs and Anchors in. 

The Defign of Cataneo has nothing in it remarkable, unlefs it be the extra- 

vagant Projeéture which he allowsto the Fillet of his Dentelli, as we alfo find it 
in the Defign of D. Barbaro. They have both in this followed that Maxim 
which regulates the Projecture of every Member to its Height ; but this Rule 
is not always to be received. : 

What I have faid in the precedent Page touching the Height of the Capitel 
according to Vitruvius, would here be fuperfluous to repeat: It may there- 
fore ferve both for this and for all the reft that follow, being of the fame 
Species. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
L. Baptifta Alberti, and Jofeph Viola, upon the 


Corin THIAN Order. 


Shall here need only to examine the Defign of Alberti, That of his Com- 
J panion Viola being but an Imitation, or rather a perfect Copy after the 
Profile of Palladio, which we have feen already, and to which I refer che 
Reader as to its Original. 

As touching that of L. 8. Alberti, I find two remarkable Particulars in his 
Defign, which feem worthy of reprehenfion: The firft is the low Propor~ 
tion of the Capitel, which is only pardonable in the Followers of Vitruvius ; 
for we find no Example of it amongft the Autients, fince even he himfelf imi- 
tates a Manner both greater and more noble than the Vitruvian. The other 
Obfervable is in his Cornice, to which he has given no Corona, though it be a 
Member fo effential, and one of the principal in the Entablature. But though 
this Liberty be fomewhat bold, and perhaps blame-worthy, yet remains 
there one confiderable Example at Rome, in the Cornice of that famous Tem- 
ple of Peace, buile by the Emperor Vefpafian, being one of the greateft and 
molt fuperb Reliques of Antiquity. 

The Face likewife of the Modilions feems to me of the largeft, and befides 
that the Foliage which domineers in the Freeze, holds not fufficient confor- 
mity with the Cornice, as too fimple and plain for fo rich an Ornament: But 
the Remedy is at hand, by adding a few Leaves or other Carvings on the Gyma- 
tium’s of the Corniceand Architrave, with Aggs upon the Quarter Round ; unlefs 
it be chat you would rather fave that work by abating fomewhat of the Or- 
nament of the Freeze. There will yet remainthis Objection ftill in the Defign ; 
That the Author refolving rather to fix upon the Capitel of Vitruvins than me 
thofe of the Antients, he ought not to have carv'd them with Olive-Leaves 
fince Vitruyins does exprefly order them of the Acanthus, ' ; 
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86 A Parallel of the antient Architedure 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Bullant, and de Lorme,; upon the CorintTHIAN 
Order. 


fhould do an injury to one of our og French ArchiteEts, Fobn Bulliant by 
if name, if by the Examen of this Profile 1 fhould rank him with chofe of 
the School of Vitruvius, fince he has after this given us others of a nobler 
Form, which he has ae from the Antients, But not finding him fo per- 
feétly exact in the Meafures which he affigns them, I therefore omit ’em. 
He appears in this Defignto have imitated Serlio; and indeed the Difference 
between them is very inconfiderable ; notwithftanding I obferve fomething 
in this that is more refin’d, as the Projeéture of the Dentelli (or rather of the 
plain Fillet on which they fhould have been cut) which is extremely regular ; 
whereas Serlio’s is exceflive, befides the impertinent repetition of a {mall Ogee, 
which is thrice within the Space of the Cornice only, but which Fohn Bulliant 
has had the Dilcretion to diverfify. He alfo gives his Capitel more.Grace, 
the Leaves and Branches whereof are better fhaped. 

I could have wifh’d, for conclufion of our Corinthian Order, that De Lorme 
had left us a more regular Defign, and of a better Relifh : But the good Man, 
though very fludious, and a lover of the Antique Architefture, had yet a Mo- 
dern Genius, which made him look upon thofe excellent things of Rome as it 
were with Gothic Eyes; as appears plainly in this Profile, which he pretends 
to be conformable to thofe of the Chapels of the Rotunda. For the reft, his 
Style is fo exceedingly perplex’d, that it is oftentimes very difficult to com- 
prehend his meaning. The Reader will {mile to fee how he explains himfelf 
on the Subject of this Cornice (‘tis in the fourth Chapter of his fixth Book.) For 
having cited all the Meafures of each Part, piece by Piece, he fays, that as 
to the Height of the Architrave, he had divided it into three and forty Parts 
and an half, to give every thing its Proportion; but that not falling out as it 
ought, he’s refolv'd to {peak no more of it ; and thefe are his very Terms. 
As to the Ba/e of this Profile, 1 have taken it from the End of the Second 
Chapter of the fame Book. And albeit its Proportion be very extraordinary, he 
affirms yet to have defign’d and meafurd it from certain Veftigia's very 
Antique (chefe are again his own Expreffions:) You may likewife take notice 
that the Stalks or Cauliculi under the Rofes of the Abacus, rife too high in this 
Capitel. In Sum, the Talent of this Architect, who has for all this acquir’d a 
great deal of Reputation, confifted chiefly in the contriving and furveying 
of a Building; and in truth, his chief Perfection lay more in the Art of 
Jquaring Stones, than in the Compofition of Orders; and of this he has indeed writ- 
ten with moft advantage and at large: But fince him, and that very lately, 
the Sieur Defargues of Lyons, one of the moft exquifite and fubtile Geometrici- 
ans of this Age, whofe Genius delights to render familiar and wfeful the moft 
excellent Spectlations of that Science, has exalted that rt to a much higher 
Perfection, 
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88 A Parallel of the-autient Architecture 


CHAP. XXXVI 
The Orthography of one of the Altars of the Rotunda, 


O Ttoteave the Mind of our Reader altogether intangled amongft 

the Moderns, and haply alfo deviating from the right Path of Archie 
ieéture, I am prefenting him with an Example from the goodlieft Temple of 
Antiquity, which is one of the Tabernacles now ftanding in the Rotunda ; that 
fo he may return and be again reduc’d to this noble and perfect Idea of the 
Art which I have ftill been propofing to him in my fixd Difcourfe before 
every Order by the like Examples; upon which, as upon the moft permanent 
and immoveable Foundations he ought to fix and eftablifh his Studies: For, 
compar’d to this, the Writings of the Moderns are but loofe Earth, and ill- 
bottom’d, upon which one can erect nothing that is fubftantial and folid, 
But having already fufficiently treated of the Mouldings and Proportions of the 
Corinthian Orders, and that the Defign which I here propofe, is too little for 
the precifely meafuring of each Member, I fhall only touch two or three 
Particulars here, which more import the general Compofition of the Defign 
than the Regularicy of the Order: The firft whereof is, that its now 
become as it were the Mode, I fhould fay rather an univerfal Madnefs, to 
efteem nothing fine, but what is fill'd andfurcharged with all forts of Orna- 
ments, without Choice, without Difcretion, or the leaft Affinity either to the 
Work or the Subjeft. So as the Compofition of this Altar would be efteem’d 
very mean in the Opinion of our {mall 4 la Mode Mafters; who to enrich it, 
would in lieu of the fingle Colum, which at each Side fuftains the Frontifpiece, 
make a Pile of four or fix, and haply of more, with two or three Accumula~ 
tions of Mouldings in the Cornice, to break the Order and exact Evennefs of 
the Members, whofe Regularity is anxious to them: One Fronton would be 
likewife too few for them ; they add frequently two and fometimes three, 
and that one within the other; nor do they think it fine unlefs it be broken, 
carv'd and frett, with fome Bfcutcheon ox Cartouch at leaft : Nay even the Co- 
Iumns themfelves, which are the Props and Foundation of the Orders, ‘{cape 
them no more than the reft; for they not only abufe and counterfeit them 
in their Capitels and Bafes, but in their very Shafts alfo. ’Tis now efteem’da 
Majter-ftroak to make them wreath'd and full of Rings, or fome other capricious 
‘Ligatures about them, which make them appear as if they had been glew'd 
together and repair'd. In fine, one may truly fay, that poor Architecture is very 
ill-treated amongft them. But it were not juft,to impute this great reproach 
to our French Work-men only ; the Italians them{elves are now become more 
licentious, and fhew us plainly that Rome has at prefent, as well her Moderns 
as her Antiques. 


The End of the Firft Part. 
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CHAP! soup 
Of the Tuscan Order. 


T is an Abufe fo vifible in the Architefture of the Moderns, their 
confounding the Greek Orders amongft the Latin, that I am 
aftonifhed at the general Inadvertency of fo many Authors, as 

® treating of their Symmetries, and the Particularities of their 
lees ZS) Proportions, have fo difpos’d of them, as plainly difcovers how 
ignorant they were of their a and fpecific Differences, without which 
it iso very difficult to make ufe of them judicioufly. 

I had already hinted fomething in the Preface of the Firft Part of this 
Treatife, to prepare the Reader for the New Order, which I amhere obferving, 
but which being contrary to vulgar Opinion and current Practice, will 
have much ado to eftablifh icfelf, and doubtlefs provoke many Adverfaries. 
But fince the Foundations of this Art are principally fixt upon fuch Exam- 
ples of Antiquity as are yet xemaining, Thope, that in time, my Opinion may: 
prevail, feeing I tread but upon their Foorfteps, and rather demonftrate the 
thing, than difconr/e of it. 
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92 A Parallel of the antient Architedure 
Hitherto all our Architefts have generally held chat the Tucan Order was 
akind of Building which differ’d from the others only in the plainnels of its 
Mouldings, folidity of its Parts, but in the reft, confifting of the fame Mem- 
bers, and of like Wage: And truly I fhould be injurious to condemn it, fince 
Vitruvius hasin his fourth Book made a particular Chapter of the Mannér how 
to build Zemples after the Tufean Order. Notwithitanding, however. one 


might interpret what he there fays, it would be very difficult to invent an. 


handfome Idea of Bntablature, fit to place upon thole Columns. And there- 
fore I conceive, that the only Piece of this Order which deferves to be put 
in Work, and that can properly recommend it to us, is the fimple Column it 
felf without any Architrave at all, as we find it employ’d by the Ancients. 
For whereas by the ordinary ufage of it, “tis ever rangd in the laft Place ; 
thefe great Majters have affign’d it one wholly independant from the others, 
and treated it-fo advantagioufly,-that it may for its Beauty and Noblenefs 
land in competition with all the reft of the Orders : Nor will this! prefume 
be‘denied, when they fhall have confider’d that renown’d Example which 
am producing of the Column of Trajan, one of the moft fuperb Remainders of 
the Roman Magnificence to be now feen ftanding, and which has more im- 
mortalizid the Emperors Trajan; than-all rhe (Pens of . Aiiforians... “This Mau- 
foleun, if{o we may-call it, was ereéted to him by the: Senate ahd People of 
Rome, in recognition of thole great Services he had render’d his Country ; 
and to the End the Memory of it might remain to all fucceeding Ages, and 
continue as long as the very\Empire itfelf3 they order'd them to be engra- 
ven on Marble, and that by the richeft Touch that was ever yet employ'd. 
It was Architetture her felf which was here the Fiioriographer of this- new 
kind of Fiiftory ; and who, fince if was to celebrate a Roman, chofe none of the 
Greek Orders, (chough they were incomparably the more perfeét and in ule 
even in Italy idle" than the two other Originals of the Country) left the 
Glory of this renown’d Monujent fhould feem to be divided; and to inftruc& 
us alfo, thar there is nothing fo plain and fimple but what 4r¢ knows how 
to bring to Perfection: [She chofe, therefore a Column of the Tufcan Order, 
which till that time was never admitted but in Grofs and Ruflick Works ; 
and of this rude! and inform Ma/? made to. emerge the richeft. and moft no- 
ble Ma/ter-piece of the World, which Time, that devours all things, has pre- 
ferv’d and kept entire to this.very Day in the midft of an infinity of Ruins 
which even fill the City of Rome. And ‘tis indeed a kind of Miracle to fee, 
that’ the, Colifeum, the ‘Theatre, of Marcellus, thofe, great Circus’s, the Baths 
of Dicclefian, of Caracalla, and. of Antonius, that proud Mole of Adrian's Seo 
pulture, the Septixoniam of Severus, the Ampbithearre of Auguflus, and innu- 
merable. other, Struétures,, which feem to have been built for Bternity, 
fhould.be at prefene fo ruinous and dilapidated, that its hard even to divine 
what their original Forms were; whilft yet this Column of Trajan (whofe 
Stru@ture feem d much lefs durable) remains extant and entire, by a fecret 
of Providence, which has deftin'’d this ftupendious Obelisk to the greateft Mo- 
narch that ever Rome enjoy'd, the Chief of the Church St. Peter, who poffef- 
{es now the Seat of that Emperor to whom it hath been erected. But to pre- 
ferve my(elf within the Limits of my Subject, which is only to give you its 
r Defcription 
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Defcription according to the Defign of thie Architeé&t who was the Author of ic, I 
fhall leave to fuch as are contemplative, the moralizing on this fo wonderful 
Vicifitude ; fince it would be here from our purpofe, and very impertinent 
to the Art we are illuftrating. : 
Let us then again return to our Column, and its fingular ufe among all che 
Orders of Architeéture, where the reft of the Pillars do, in comparifon of this, 
appear but as fo many Servants and Slaves of the Edifices which they. fup 
port; while ours is a Queen of that Majefty, that reigning as it were alone, 
fhe is exalted on the Throne of her Pedeftal, deck’d. with all the Treafures 
of Glory,and from whence fhe as freely imparts her Magnificence to all thofe 
whom {he vouchfafes to look upon: The firft and moft illuftrious of her Fax 
vourites was Trajan, upon whofe Monument 1 am now forming an. Idea of the 
Order which I would call Tucan, without troubling myfelf with what all 
the Moderns have written of it, who making no difference ‘twixt it and the 
Ruftick, do no great honour to the Tufcan, while they gratifie him with fo 
poor an Invention: But left our Criticks take it ill we fhould name that a 
Tufcan Order, which had its firft Original at Rome, let them, if they pleafe, 
call it the Roman Order ; fince they may with much more reafon do’ it; 
than thofe who fo name the Compofita, of which we fhall {peak hereafter. For 
my part I regulate myfelf upon the Profiles of the Capitel and Bafe, which 
Lhere find to be the fame which Vitruvius attributes. to. the. Tufean Columr. 
The moft important Difficulty, in my Opinion, would be how our Column; 
having no Entablature, could: be properly reckon’d in the Catalogue-of Or- 
ders, that being fo principal a Member, and in fome Degree, the very lead of 
the Order.. But. the; Architeé of this our Model. well. forefaw, that fome- 
thing was to be fubfticuted inits place, and fo contrivd it after a moft excel- 
lent manner: He propos'd.doubclefs to himfelf the intitation.of thofe mira+ 
culous Mempbitick Pyramides, which the, AZgyptians (thole divine Wits. toy 
whom weare fo much oblig’d for many excellent Arts) had formerly erected 
to the Memory and. dffes of their Kings; who fromthe immenfe and prodi~ 
gious greatnels of their Tombs, one would believe had, been Giants, and-as it 
were Gods among{t Men: Their Urns and Statues crown'd the Summities of 
thefe artificial Mountains, from. whence, as’ from fome augnft and: terrible 
‘Throne, they, feemed,to the:People to reign after their Death, and: that with 
more majefty than, when they liv'd. Our prudent Archited being to render:, 
the fame Honour to Trajan, the worthieft Prince that till then had. born the 
Title of Emperour; and whom the Gtyof Rome did ftrive to immortalize ; 
reflected ferioufly upon thofe ftupendous: Works, whence he drew this high 
and fublime imitation, which we fo. much admire; and which has-fince be- 
come a, Rule, and been follow'd-onfundry other Occafions: Two: molt re- 
nowned. Examples of this are yee remaining ; the Column of Antoninus at Rome 
alfo, andthat at Conftantinople, .ereéted to. the Emperou Theodofius after his 
Victory againft the Scythians ; which fufficiently teftify by their tefemblance 
to that of our Trajan, thatithis kind of Architeéture pafs'd currently, for an 
Order amongft the: Maflers ob the Art, feeing they always employ dit ever 
fince upon the fame: Occafions, together with Tu/can:Profilures both atthe 
Bafe and Capitel. . This eftablifhed, the ref will cafily follow; fooas not to 


fubject it henceforward to the Opinion and Diverfiry of the Gu/to’s of thofe of 
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the Profeffion, fince we have the Original for our Model, to which we ought 
of neceffity to conform, left we tranfgrefs the Terms and Regularity of the 
Order. Now fuppofe an Architeé# be on fome occafion oblig’d to introduce 
or change any thing in it, as the time and quality of this Defign may require ; 
he is yet to proceed with extraordinary circumf{pection, and without in the 
leaft altering the Form of the principal Members ; in which one fhall perceive 
the Addrefs of his Spirit, and the Gallantry of hisInvention. This is a Maxim 
fo univerfal through the Orders, thar without it one fhould never pretend to 
give Rules, nor propofe indeed any Example for imitation ; fo naturally 
obnoxious indeed are our inclinations to Novelty, and fo blind in our own 
Produétions. See then from what fource the Confufion of that Order {prung, 
which they name the Compofita, and which the prefumption and ignorance of 
Workmen has begotten, like an extravagant Monfler blended with fo many 
Natures, and fometimes fo averfe and contrary, that ‘tis impoffibleto diftin- 
guifh their Species : I have referv'd their full Examen for the Conclufion of this 
‘Treatife, where I fhall make choice of what I meet with of moft conformity 
to the Rules of Art and of good Archirefture, and where I fhall produce fome 
of the moft famous Examples of Antiquity, that at leaft Men may have faith- 
ful Guides through this Labyrinth of Confufion. 

Out Trajan Column which we here fubftitute inftead of the Tufean Order, by 
the Prerogative of its excellent Compofition, has this advantage above the 
other Orders, that there feldom happening Occafions worthy of it; that is to 
fay, fuch as are particular and noble enough to merit the putting it in practice , 
our /mall Mafters incapable of fo high an Employment, have {poken nothing 
of it, and by this means fhe has remain’d in her original purity: But the 
firft which was ever made in imitation of it, and that exceedingly confirm’d 
the Eftablifhment of this new Order, was the Column of Antoninus, which is yet 
very entire, and the only Paragon to ours, though it concede fomewhat to it 
in the execution and magifferial handling ; but in recompence of this, it fur- 

affes it in the greatnefs of its Ma/s, a thing very confiderable in this Order, 
whofe /pecifick Beauty confifts in being vaft, and of a_manner Coloffeal, For 
the reft, the Compofition'and Ordinance of the whole Defign are very alike. 

Iwill now fhew in general, the Effect and Form of the principal Members, 
and of what one ought to be careful in the application of Ornaments, which 
are to be difpofed with great Difcretion, as being of the very Effence and Body 
of the Order. The firft, and as it were the Foundation ofthe whole Structure 
is the Pedeftal, which is here no lefs neceflary than is the Cornice to the Co- 
lumns of the other Orders; and its Proportion, though {quare and folid, re- 
quires an enrichment of handfome Modenatures, and of all other forts of Or- 
naments at the Plinth and Cymatium, but above all in its four Faces, which are, 
as it were, the Tables of Renown, where fhe paints the Victories of thofe Heroes 
to whom fhe ereéts fuch’ glorious Trophies... Ic is there that we behold 
all the Military Spoils of the vanquifh’d, their Arms, the Machines they 
made ufe of in fight, their Enjigns, Shields, Cymeters, the Haarne/s of their 
Fhrfes and of their Chariots, their Hlabiliments of War, the marks of their 
Religion, and in a word, what ever could contribute to the pomp and 
magnificence of a Triumph, Upon this glorious Booty, our Column, as ona 
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Throne is erected and revefted with the mot rich and {plendid Apparel which 
4rtcan invent; and indeed, provided the Architect be a judicious Perfon, it 
cannot be too glorious: I repeat it again, that this ought in no fort to alter 
or in the leaft confound the Proportions and Tufcan Profiles of the Bafe and 
Capital, as being the very Keys of the Confort and Harmony of the whole 
Order. The laft, but principal thing, becanfe it fecs’ the Gown upon the 
whole Work, is the Statue of the Perfon to whom we ereé this fuperb and 
magnificent Structure ; this hath an Ura under his Feet, as intimating a 
Renafcency from his own Affes, like the Phenix, and that the Vertue of great 
Men triumphs over Deffiny, which has a power only over the Vulgar. 

As to what concerns the regular Proportion of this Figure and Urn, withthe 
Altitude of the Column, I can here conclude nothing precifely, this pare being 
repair d in the Original, and that in a manner too moderti and wide of the 
firit Intention of the Architeét, to derive any advantage thence fot our Subs 
ject. It may yet be {aid with likelyhood enough, that fince ‘tis as ‘twere 
the Entablature of the Order, one fhould allow it a fourth part of the Column, 
as to the Trabeation of the Dorick Order, to which this beats a very great re~ 
femblance. I conceive alfo, that the Figure ought fo to be proportion’d by 
the Rules of Opticks, that it may appear of a Size fomewhat exceeding the Na- 
tural, and of an elegant Symmetry, that fo it may be taken notice’ of above 
all the reft ; but with this Difcretion yet, that being of neceffity to ftand on 
its Feet, it appear of a firm Pofition, and that the Mafs of the Umm which 
ferves it for 'Pedeftal, have a folidnefs agreeable to this effet: For’tis 4 thing 
greatly obliging in architefture, to make every thing not only folid and du= 
rable, but that it likewife fo appear, and thereby avoid that Gothic Indecorum 
which affects it asa Beauty ; the making of their Works feem as ‘twere hang- 
ing in the 4ir and ready to fall upon ones head, which is an Extravagance 
too vifible for us to {pend any time in confuting. 

By this time I think I have left nothing unfaid which concerns the gene- 
ral Compofition of our Coltmm. As for the lefler retail of the Proportions and 
Profiles of each Member, the Dejign fhews them fo perfpicuoufly, that ‘twere 
but a childifh and impertinent Labour to name them over one by one, as 
thole firft Inventors of Painting did, who, to fupply the weaknefs of the #t, 
not yet arriv’d to fo’ natural'a reprefentation of the things they “imitated, 
were forc’d to write under them, This is an Ox, a Tree, a Ehrfe, a Moun- 
tain, &c, There will be no need of this here, the Effect of the Defign having 
fo far exceeded the Expreffion of all Words, that it fhews us more things in 
an inftant, and that with infinite more precifenefs, than could have been de- 
{crib’d by Difcourfe ina very long time. I will therefore conclude by this rare 
kind of Language, which has neither need of Bars nor Tongue, and which is 
indeed the moft divine Invention that was ever yet found out by Man. ; 

For the reft, you will in my Profile of the Trajan Column perceive with 
what diligence and exactitude all thefe things conform to the Original, even 
tothe very leaft Ornaments, and ‘thereby judge how exceedingly careful I 
have been in other things of greater confequence. If the Reader be intelli- 


gent, and that he have attentively viewd, and with amafterly Eye, this se 
an 
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and incomparable Piece which I defcribe, the Satisfaétion he will derive from 
the accurate Obfervations I have made, and here prefent him, will be pro- 

ortion’d to his Ability ; For in thefe Particulars our Eyes fee no further than 
ourUnderftanding purges them snor do their admirable Beauties reveal them- 
{elves at once, nor to all the World in general; they will be curioufly ob- 
ferv'd and difcover'd with Induftry. There are likewife feveral kinds which 
every one confiders according to, the force of his Wit, and as they conform 
to hisGenius. Some there are’ who feek only the Grace and Neatnefs of Or- 
naments ;, others confider the Noblenefs of the Work, and Novelty ofthe Inven- 
tin; the moft knowing have regard to the Proportions chiefly, and, the regu- 
larity of che whole with its Parts, to the judicious Compofition, the great- 
nels andfolidity of the Defign, and {uch effential Beauties as are only vifible 
to the Eyes of the moft intelligent Architetts 5 from whence it often falls out, 
that the {ame Work in. which all thefe parts are not equally perfect, is vari- 
oully efteem’d. by thofe of the Profefion; (for there are but few like this of ours 
fo qualified as to merit a univerfal Approbation) and.the mifery of it is, 
that the beft things have for the moft part many fewer, Admirers than the in- 
different, becaufe their are more Dunces than able Men. 

The Module of the following Defign, and the Method of decyphering, is the 
fame with what went before ; viz, That. pafling a Perpendicular through the 
Gnter of the Column the whole Height of the Order, I divide the Semidiameter 
of the Pillar at the foot into,thixty Minutes, which compofe the Modjle, upon 
which I afterwards regulate all the Members as well for their Height as Sail- 
ings over, and Projetture of their Profiles, fill beginning, by this Central Line 
of the Column, that fo the Pofition of eachindividual Part be exactly adjufted 
and precifely in its place. This is fo perfpicuous, and has been fo oft re- 
peated, that there can remain no poflible Difficulty. 

‘As to what now concerns the whole Ma/s; the Column, contains feventeen, 
Modules, comprehending the Bafe and Capitel. The Pedefal with, its entire 
Baffament, Cymatium, and that Zocalo or Plynth above wrought with a Fe/toon 
(which in my judgment makes a part of it, as rendering it a perfect Cube, of, 
all Geometrical Proportions the molt regular and folid, and, confequently moft 
agrecable to. this Struéture) has in Height three, Modales, a very little lels : 
thn Bil of the Column: contains. precifely. one, and. the Capitel two. thirds of 
a Modale, 
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CHAP. I. 
Palladio and Scamozzi upon the Tuscan Order. 


Aving declar'd my Opinion touching the Ufe and Form of the Tuj- 

can Order after the manner of the Antients; 1 will now defcribe to you 

after what fafhion our Modern Mafters have handled it, and in what reputa- 

tion it is at prefent amongft all our Workmen, who in regard of the mean- 

nels of fo poor a Compofition, furname it the Ruftick Order, andthat with reafon, 

there being fo little probability that the Tufcans would ever own or acknow- 
ledge it in fo wretched a Condition. 

Andrew Palladio, of all the Moderns the moft judicious, and to whom in this 
Colletion we have. aflign’d the moft eminent Place, prefents us with two Pro- 
files ; one whereof is fo plain, that it has only a Summer of Timber cover'd 
with another piece inftead of a Copirig and Corona for the Entablature of the Co- 
lum; and J conceive he imagin’d it fhould have no other, from what Vitru- 
vins has written of it. But finding this Compofition tod meanly handled to merit 
the honour of an Order, this induftrious ArchitefE went and fearch’'d amongft 
the old Relicks of Ampbitheaters, which are thofe enormous Mafles of Archi- 
tetture, where the Solidity of the Building was more requifite than the Spruce- 
nefs, and Curiofity, of the Orders; till in fine, he difcover'd in the Arena’s of 
Verona, Polo, and other Places, a certain Order, which he conceiv'd one might 
call the Tufcan, in imitation whereof he compofed this :. Far he did not tie 
himfelf precifely to follow one rather than the other; but from many he 
form’d and ordain’d this, which I have rather chofen than any of the other 
Mafters. That of his Companion Scamozzi, might pafs tolerably well, had 
he not affign’d him a too great conformity with the Dorick, and not fo much 
as once mention’d where he had {een any like it; fo as being altogether 
Modern, and near as rich in Mouldings as the Dorick icfelf, ic were much better 
to make ule of the Antique, this being nothing confiderable for a building, 
but for its Cheapnefs and the faving of Time. 

The Height of the Column with its Bafe and Capitels, is of {even Diameters, 
only, according to Palladio, Scamozzi allows to his feven and an half. 

The Entablature contains always a fourth part of the Column. 
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CHP. TL 
Serlio and Vignola upon the Tus can Order. 
W* have {een in the precedent Chapter the Tufcan Order of our Modern 


ArchitetEs in its moft advantageous Luftre ; but methinks it is ex- 
tremely decay'd here, efpecially in the Profile of Serlio, where the Whole is 
indeed too plain and particular, being the only Perfon who has allow’d to 
every Member of the Order in general, Bafe, Capitel, Architrave, Freeze and Cor- 
nice like an Altitude ; this Equality being here but a falfe kind of Proportion, 
and wholly repugnant to what Architeéture has borrowed from the Opticks. 

Vignola has in this refpect proceeded more rationally, adding to each Mem- 
ber what it might diminifh of its Magnitude by the diftance from the Eye ; 
and therefore he has made the Cornice fomewhat higher then the Freeze or 
Architrave. 

Serlio allows his Column but fix Diameters; though Vitruvius (whom he 
always ftrives to follow) gives it feven in his Chapter where he treats of 
building Temples after the Tu/can Manner, which is the Seventh of his 
Fourth Book. : 

Vignola, asto what imports the Column, conforms himfelf to Vitruvius ; buc 
fox the Mouldings of the Capitel and Cornice, is govern'd wholly by his parti- 
cular Fancy. 

The Entablature both in the one and the other of thefe two Profiles, confifts 
of a quarter of the Column. 
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To th READER: 


WERE altogethera fruitlefs Study, and but labour loft, to con- 

tinue any longer in queft of this Order after other Architeéts, be- 
fides thole four, whofe Defigns I have lately produc’: I am there- 
fore refolv’d to proceed no farther ; confidering withal, that 
thofe who remain, are (forthe moft part) of Vitruvins’s School, 
from whence it is exceedingly difficult to colleét any thing more effential 
to the Tufcan Order, than the meer fimple Form of the Bafe and Capitel, 
which are already defcrib’d in the Profile of Serlio, whereof the Repetition 
would be but fuperfluous. As to what concerns the Bntablature, fince there 
temains extant no antient well-confirm’d and pofitive Example, nor indeed 
{o much as any intelligible Defcription of it in the Writings of Vitruvius, I 
{hall make no great reckoning of their Inventions. I have likewife obferv’d, 
that Leon Baptifta Alberti (the very beft of thofe which remain after Daniel Bar- 
baro) has {poken of it, but curforily only, as in truth making no account 
of it, and without giving us fo much as a Profile. As little does he efteem 
the Compofita, of which Vitruvius too has been altogether filent. 
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C HAP IV, 
Of the Compounded Order. 


HE Compounded Order, which has hitherto obtain’d the, firt rank a= 
mongft the Moderns, will find itfelf extremely debas’d in this feveré 

and exaé&t Review, which I have made upon the Five Orders ; and where 
(without at all regarding the Opinion of the Vulgar, and the Judgment of 
others that have written before me) I value nothing unlefs it be conforma- 
ble to fome famous and antient Example, or to the Precepts of Vitruvius, that 
Father of archuetts ; that fo (if poffible) I may at laft re-eftablifh the Art 
on its genuine Principles and original Purity, from whence thofe licentious 
Compofitions of our late Workmen have fo exceedingly perverted it (under the 
pretext, forfooth, of this feign’d Name of the Compounded Order,) that there 
hardly remains fo much as the leaft Idea of regular Architefture in it ; fo 
ftrangely thofe Orders, which contributed to it, degenerated into Confufion; 
becoming even Barbarous themfelves by this extravagant Mixture. But as 
*tis a thing very difficult to fubdue and reduce fome Spirits to their Devoir, 
when once they have taken a bent andareabandon’d to Libertinifm ; {o, not 
do I pretend to gain any Difciples, or be fo much as heard by thofe who havé 
thus prefumptuoufly taken upon them to be Mafters, becaufe they are either 
grown too old in their deprav'd Gufto, or afhamed to acknowledge their 
Miftake; refolving rather to perifh in their own Opinion, by obftinately de= 
fending it, then be fo ingenuous.as.to reform it. I addrefs my Difcourle then 
to thofe Perfons only, who having not as yet their Imaginations prepofle(s'd, 
preferve their Judgment more entire, and are better difpos'd to difcern thofe 
charming Beauties and Originals of the Antient Architefure, acknowledg’d 
for fo many ges, confirm’d by fuch a multitude of Examples, and fo uni- 
verfally admired. Now forafmuch then as it isa thing of main importance, 
that we feafon our young Spirits with an early Tin@ture, and begin betimes 
to fettle in them thefe Ideas, I do ever at firft propofe to them the fame Mo- 
dels that have been left us by thofe great, Genius’s, as fo many Pilots and Com- 
paffes fteering the direct Courfe to the Art, and faving them from that Pro- 
penfion which they naturally have to Novelty, the very Rock and Precipice 
of the firft Inclinations of the French; which being once overpa{s'd, Reafon 
does then begin to take the Helm, to conduét and let them fee things fuch 
as they ought to be, that is to fay, in their Principles, without which it 
will be altogether impoffible to acquire more than a very ordinary and fuper- 
ficial comprehenfion of them; and thofe who travel by any other Path, 
grope like blind Men in the dark, and walk: unfecurely, without ever find- 
ing any real Satisfaction in their Work: For the vain Complaifance of igno- 
rent Men, be it that they take it from themfelves (as commonly they do,) 
or that ic be deriv’d to them from fuch as are like them, ‘tis fo empty and 
falfe a Joy, as it oftentimes turns to fhameand confufion ; whilft the sia and 
4 olid 
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folid Praife which is attributed to the Merit of knowing Mafters, and the 
Excellency of their Workmanjhip, is never obnoxious to this Self-deception: 
Now how little foever it be a Man poflefles of the Idea of this high Man- 
ner of the Antients, and the Greatnefs of their Thoughts, he fhould foon 
perceive the Meannefs and dmpertinency of our Modern Compofition, when 
in the midft of fo many Examples of the comparable and only Architeéture 
of the Greeks, which was the Ornament and Splendour of the Antient 
Rome (whole very Ruines and Veftia’s render her yet angu/t above all the 
Gities of the World;) thefe wretched and trifling Spirits, indigent in the 
mid{t of fo gteat abundance, depart from the right way which thefe great 
Mafters have opened to ther, taking a devious path to purfue an Abortive 
of Architecture, or the evil Genius of the Art rather, which has introduc’d 
itfelf amongit the Orders under the Title of Compofita, the favour of Mens 
Ignorance, and the indifcreet Prefumption of I know not what pitiful new 
Architets, who have made it their Hoos Bauble, and clad it in fo many 
Apifh and Capricions Modes, that ’tis now become a tidiculous Chimera, and, 
like-a Protexs, not to ‘be fixt to any conftant Form ; fo as it would’ be alto- 
gether Labour in vain, an idle and foolifh Enterprize for us to fearch after 
it here through all its wild and unlimited Extent, fince it has neither Rules 
nor Meafures, Principles, Species, not particular Propriety, and fo by confequence 
fot to be comprehended under the name of an Order. It would in 
truth (in my Opinion) be neceffary for the Good of the drt, and the Re- 
putation of Architetture, that this Monfter were altogether {motherd, and 
that fome more pertinent and {pecifick name were given to thofe excellent 
Profiles, which we encounter among{t fome Antiquities of the grand Defign 
which (from I know not what Tradition) are call’d of the Componnded Or- 
der; 2 Name altogether novel, not fo much as once mention’d by Vitruvins, 
and which is in earnelt too general and uncertain to {uit with a regular Or- 
der; and that fince ‘they refer the Glory of its Invention to the Romans, 
it were much more proper to call it the ‘Roman or Latin Order, as Sca= 
mozzi has judicioufly enough done, and moreover obferv'd, chat its Capitel 
(by which alone it differs fromthe Corinthian) is of a more mially and 
tee elegant Compofitim, whence he conceives this Order fhould not be plac’d 
upon the Corinthian, left the weak be burthen’dwith the ftronger: To which 
he might alfo add, that they can never confift in the fame Work together, 
as I have elfewhere demonftrated, and that this iso perfpicuons, that it admits 
of no poffible Extenuation : However, thofe who would take advantage of 
this. evil Practice and Abmfe of the Moderns to do the contrary, might have 
a way to efcape by this Afinine-Bridige’ “Fox the Importance is very inconfi- 
derable in comparifon to that unbridled Licence ‘which now a-days reigns 
amongft our Compofiters of the Compofita, ‘who not only changethe Rank of 
the Orders, but xeverfe and overtam even all’ their Principles, undermining 
the Foundations of true Architeffnre tointroduce anew Tramontane more bat 
barous and unfightly chan even the Gotbick itfelf, But to all this ler us reply, 
(in confufion of its Inventers) vhat ai iteE Thould ‘no more cniploy his 
Induftry and Study: in finding out new Orders, to fer a’value upon his Works; 
and render himfelf an able Man, than fhould an Orator, to acquire the 
reputation of being Eloquent, invent and coin new Words that were yet ne- 
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ver fpoken ; or a Poet compofe Verfe of another Cadence, and meafure then 
what are prefcrib’d and are in ule; this Affectation bein altogether puerile 
and impertinent: or, admit one would upon fome Oeshon take any fuch 
Liberty, it ought to be with fuch Difcretion, and fo to the Purpofe, that the 
Reafon thereof fhould to any one appear immediately. Thus it was the 
Antients made ufe of it, but with fo great Caution, as that they have confin’d 
their entire Licence to the fole Form of the Capitel, of which they have de- 
vifed an hundred gentle Compofitions, and to fome Subjetts peculiar, where they 
fucceeded incomparably, and out of whofe Limits one cannot (withont mani- 
feft Impertinency) employ it in any Work whatfoever. I will therefore 
choofe two or three Examples among{t a good number of Defigns, which lie 
by me of that moft famous Pyrrho Ligorio, found out and obferv’d by him 
in feveral Places of Italy with a Diligence ineftimable. But let us firft con- 
clude our prime Subjeét, which isto form the Roman Compofita, and make of 
it here as regular and precife an Order as any of the former Four. I pro- 
pofe (for this effect) two antique Profiles, both of them excellent in their 
Kinds ; one very rich and full of Ornaments, taken from the Arch of Titus 
at Rome ; and the other much plainer indeed, but great and proud, being 
that of the Arco de Leoni at Verona. 

If thefe two Inftances fuffice not our Reader, he may make his Eletion of 
others more to his liking, or fix upon any of thofe who beft pleafes him of 
the Author’s following, which I have therefore exprefsly collected together, 
and amongft which I acknowledge my particular efteem for Palladio, 
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A Profile Co 


Efore I propofe:t Model, 1 hall fir ur tO pre- 
B vent and elnde ce jections which our Criticks offibly raife; 
they impute it to my” Ihadverreney fhould Ppafs them by infilence!' The fitkt 
is, that the Cornice is defeétive for want of the Corona. The other is the 
naked placing of the Dentelli, without any feparation on the Freeze. Thirdly, 
the exceffive Height of the Freeze. And laftly, thar the three Faces of the 
Architrave are all inverted from the ordinary Pofition. And finally, that 
the Plinth of the Bafe is a great deal too high, being compared to the reft, 
To all chefe Objeétions I might reply in a word; That in a Bufinefs of Archi- 
teSture the reafon is allowable, fince I produce an antique Example, univer- 
fally approv'd, and fuch as thisis: Befides, I add, that the very name of Com- 
pounded {eenis\to infer a kind of Liberty, and.that therefore an Archuelt 
might fometimes. be juftly permitted to take it, as occafion may fuggeft, 
either by introducing into the Order, or retrenching from it what he thinks 
mot conducible and-proper-to-his- Defign ; provided-it be difcreetly manag’d, 
as it has been judicioufly obferv'd in the Profile, where the Author being 
to make an extraordinary-large Freeze for che more commodious-placing of 
many Figures which concern'd his Subjeét, would fpare from the Cornice 
what he had ufurped of more than the regular Proportion of the Freeze did 
permit him, Tothis-purpolé it was, he cut off and abated the Corona, chough 
in truth a confiderable Member, but which is yet (as far as I can collec 
from other Inftances) nor abfolately neceflary ; fince in the Temple of Peace 
at Rome (one of the moft ftupendious Works of Antiquity) the Cornice, though 
Corinthian, has no.Corona Roles anding that the Architect had the 


ib 


rinthian Order, the Architeéture whereof is exceedingly rare and antique ; 
and there I alfo find that the Bafé of the Column hath a Phnth likewife of an 
exceflive thicknels, as indeed ours has, which fupply the place of a Zocolo. 
Thus you have both Reafon and Example fufficient for the An{wer of every 
Objection. But fromhence one may alfo judge, that this Profile fhould not 
be employ’d in Work without extraordinary Difcretion, and indeed fome 
kind of Neceffity. That) which I fhall produce in the following Inftance is 
more regular to Particulars, and by confequence more agreeable to all forts 
of Works... But the general’ Proportion both of the one and other is fufficiently 
equal. The Column irfelf hasten Diameters, and the Altitude of the Fntabla- 
ture amounts to a fourth part of the Column. 
Z . CHAP. 
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A Profile of ibe Compofita, taken from the Arch of 
: TitusatRome : 


H E incomparable Idea of this Compofita, and the Richnefs of its Orxa- 

ments, makes me conjecture that the Jnventer thereof might poffibly 
accompany Titus at the Expedition and. Siege.of Jerufalem 5 and that it. was 
there he had contemplated the divine Architetture of the Temple of Solomon, in 
imitation of which (though ina very flender Copy, compard to that miracu- 
lous Bdifice, and efpecially in a different Order) he would fhew how ftudi- 
oully he had confider'd it. “This Conjecture of mine has for its Foundation, 
that the Trinmphal arch, from whence I have drawn it, is the very fame 
which they ereéted to the Glory of that Emperoyr at his return from. that fa- 
mous Enterprize: And the Architeé# who haply contriv'd the Ordinance, and 
the whole Preparation of the Day of Triumph, judicioufly introduced into his 
Work (which was to make the moft noble and lafting part of it) the Figures 
of the principal Spoils of the Temple, as that of the Golden Candleftick with its 
{even Branches, which ftood in the Sanééuary, and the Golden Table upon which 
was fet the Bread of Propofition, cogether with fome other Utenfilsto this Day 
extant in the Work. 

Moreover, the Arch has this confiderable amongft others yet remaining of 
the Antients, that “twas the firft and very Original of this kind of Struéture : 
and albeit there have been fince made fome more fumptuous for greatnefs of 
Bulk and Magnificence, this is yet of a better Hand, and more exquifite 
Workmanfhip than any of them. 

I give you the Elevation in Perfpettive, as well to gratifie the Curiofity of 
thofe who affeé& this rt, as thar I may alfo contribute fomething to the 
Beauty of the Defign; and befides that fuch as never faw the Origmal, may in 
fome fort judge of the Effect which it produces. 
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CHAP VIL 
Palladio and Scamozzi, upon the Compofita. 


Narea Palladio propofing this Profile of the Compofita, which he alfo 
names the Lat Order (to make it fpecifically differ from fome others 
which bears thefameAppellation) gives usa general Maxim for its Proportion, 
which is to make it refemble the Corinthian, the Form only of the Capitel ex- 
cepted. And though he add that this Order ought to be fomewhat more 
deck’d and gay than the Corinthian, ‘tis to be underftood in reference only to 
thofe who allow the Corinthian Column but nine Diameters (as himfelf does) 
whereas this fhould ever have ten. 

Scamozzi’s Profile has not fo good 4 Grace as that of Palladio, rior is it ine 
deed fo exact in Regularity of its Entablature with the Column, where it wants 
but three Minutes upon the Total to make it precifely a fifth: for though 
this be a very {mall matter, yet fince it had been better to have a little exceeded 
than come fhort (the Autients commonly allowing a whole fourth, or at leaft 
two ninths) the Defect is the ‘more eafily perceiv’d. But what is yet worfe, 
is, that in the Compofition of the Cornice he has accumulated fo many {mall 
Members one upon the other, as renders it trifling and a little confufed. 
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Cre e VilE 
Serlio and Vignola, upon the Compofita. 


Am aftonifh’d at this laft Production of poor Serlio, who having till now 
if reafonably well conducted the firft Orders of Architeéture under the Di- 
rection and Government of Vitruvius, fails miferably at the very Port juftas 
his Pilot has deferted him: And what does moft of all furprize me, is, that 
the Man’s Genius (which was to intimate a mean and trifling Manner) 
fhould revolt in fuch an inftant, and change into fo ftrange an Excefs. I 
was at firft refolved to have fupprefs'd this Profile (for the Credit ofthe Perfon) 
had it not been to wrong his Competitor Vignola, and fo fruftrate him ofthe 
great Advantage, which, upon this Occafion, he has over him; fince in the 
precedent Orders I have fometimes conceived him his Inferiour. I fhall not 
dwell long upon the Particulars, which in this Compofition to me feem de- 
fective; becaufe 1 fhall fooner have finifh’d in faying once for all, that 
there is nothing as it fhould be, though the Cornice be taken from, and (as 
the Author pretends) follow’d ftroak for ftroak after that of the fourth Order of 
the Coloffeum, which is indeed one of the moft renown’d Véftigia’s of Antiquity, 
and an admirable Piece of Architecture, But one had need ofa very fteddy Head 
to be able to climb fuch an Height without fhaking ones judgment. He 
fhould have confider'd, that this Coloffean Structure being a Ma/? of a prodigi- 
ous Altitude, had need of fome Sophiftications from the Opticks, to make it ap- 
pear regular to the Eye; and that therefore there would be an Error and 
Miftake in fumming up the Dimenfions and Aquipondium of its Mem- 
bers ata more moderate Diftance with the fame Meafures and Proportions. 
This Inadyertency has made him flip into another Fault much more grofs 
and unpardonable , for he places upon a {mall and pitiful Capitel (after his 
own Mode) the whole weight of the Coloffeum, that isto fay, a Gigantick En- 
tablature, which compofes the Coroa of this prodigious Edifice. This fo 
monftrous a Medly appears more here than in the Author ; becaufe he has 
defign’d it very flightly, and in fo {mall a Volume (in his fourth Book and 
ninth Chapter, where he explains this laft Order) that one can hardly difcern 
the Form of the principal Members. 

Vignola has proceeded with a great deal more exactnefs and judgment in 
his Defigns, which he has alfo Profil’d very neatly, and in alarge Volume, that 
renders it commendable and of ufe to Workmen. He allows in this Compofi- 
tion the fame Meafures and Proportions that he doesto the Corinthian, 
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©. He A aP3 HEX. 
Of a certain Ornament called the Frette. 


Rehitetture is in all this Treatife {0 extremely jealous of thofe Libertines 
that have the rafhnefs of daring to corrupt the Forms of her Profiles 
by their capricious Inventions, that fhe even refufes entrance to all kind of 
Novelty whatfoever. This ic is which has put me in mind of the promife I 
made to prefent you here with fome extraordinary Defigns of Capitels drawn 
fromthe Antiques: But confidering that they can ferve for no ufe in any fort 
of Struéture at prefent, as being only proper for the Pagan Deities, and that 
we have now no more Jupiters, Neptunes, or other Gods of that Age, for 
whofe Temples thefe kind of Capitels were fingularly appropriated, by Repre- 
fentations fpecifical to every Subjeét; Yconceivd it better to remove thofe 
Baits which ferv’d likewife but to awaken the ill Genius of our Workmen, to 
imitate and copy afterthem. Too fupply then their places with fome other 
thing which fhould be profitable and without reproach, I have made a very 
curious and rare Colleétion of a certain Ornament, which they call the Frette, 
and of which the Antients made great ule ; taking infinite Delight in com+ 
pofing variety of forts, as this Defign will fhew you. This Ornament con- 
fifts in a certain interlacing of two Lifts, or fmall Fillets, which run always in 
parallel Diftances equal to their Breadth ; with this neceflary condition, that 
every Return and Interfection, they do always fall into right Angles ; this is fo 
indifpenfable, that they have no Grace without it, bur become altogether 
Gothick. There is one (amongft the ten I here prefent you) that confifts but 
of a fingle Fille, which neverthelefs fills its Space exceedingly well, and 
makes a very handfome fhow. The Antients did ordinarily apply them 
upon even and flat Members, as upon the Face of the Corona and Eves of a 
Cornice under the Roofs, Planceres and Ceilings of Architraves ; alfo about the 
Doors, and on the Plinths of Bafes, when their Torus and Scotia's were carv'd 5 
alfo they do rarely about Platfonds and upon Ground Works. 
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My moft Honoured. Friend, 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, K. 
Surveyor of His Majetty’s Buildings and Works. 
STIR, 


HAT I takethe Boldnefs to Adorn this Little 
i Work, with the Name of the Mafter of the 
Works, (whote Patronage alone can give it 
Reputation) I have no Excufe for ; but an Ambition 
of Publickly Declaring the great Efteem T have ever 
had of Your Verttues and Accomplifhments, not only 
in the Art of Building, but through ail the learned Cy- 
cle of the moft Ujeful Knowledge and Ab/ftrufer Sciences, 
as well as of the moft Polite and Shining: All which is 
fo juftly to be allow’d You, that You need no Panegy- 
ric, or other Hiffory to Eternize them than the areateft 
City of the Univerfe, which You have Rebuilt and Bedu- 
tifed, and are ftillimproving : Witnefs the Churches, 
the Royal Courts, Stately Afalls, Magazines, Palaces, 
and other Publick Structures; befides what You have 
Built of Great and Magnificent in both the Univerfities, 
at Chelfey, and in the Country ; and are now advancing 
of the Royal Marine Hofpital at Greenwich, &c. All of 
them fo many Trophies of Your Skill and Induftry, and 
Conducted with that Succefs; that if the whole Art 
of Building were loft, it might be Recover’d and found 
again in St. Paul’s, the Hiflorical Pillar, and thofe 
other Monuments of Your Happy Talent and extraor- 
dinary Genius. ; 
I have named St. Paul’s, and truly, not without 
Admiration, as oft as I recall to Mind (as rn 
oO 


The DEDICATION. 


Ido) the fad and deplorable Condition it was in, when 
(after it had been made a Stable of Horfes, and a Den 
of Thieves) You, (with other Gentlemen, and my felf) 
were by the late King Charles, nam’d Commiffioners to 
Survey the Dilapidations, and to make Report to His 
Mayjefty, in order to a {peedy. Reparation : You will not, 
Lam fure, forget the Struggle we had with fome, who 
were for patching it'up any how, (fo the Steeple might 
ftand) inftead of New-Building, which it altogether 
needed : When (to put an End to the Conteft) five Days 
1 after, that Dreadful Conflagration happen’d, out of whole 


‘ee Afhes this Phenix 1s Rifen, and was by Providence De- 


fign’d for You: The Circumflance is too Remarkable, 
that I could not pais it over without Notice, 1 will now 
add no more, but beg Your Pardon for this Confidence of 
mine ; after I have acquainted You, That the Parae] 
(to which this was Annexed) being out of Print, I was 
Importun’d by the Book-Seller, to add fomething to a 
New Impreffion ; but towhich I was no way inclin’d, till 
not long fince, going to St. Paul’s, to Contemplate that 
Auguft Pile, and the Progrefs You have made, fome of 
Your Chief Workmen, gratefully acknowledging the 
Affiftance it had afforded them; I took this Opportuni- 
ty of doing my felf this Honour, who am, 


S2FR; 


Wotton. 21. Your moft Humble Servant, 
Feb. 1695. x 
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|e HE Author of the Parallel of the Antient Archi: 


tecture with the Modern, (which many Years 

fince | made Englifh) had at the end of hisT reatife 

begun to explain a few of the hard Words, Technical Terms 
belonging to the Axt; the Etymologies whereof he thought ne- 
ceffary to tnterpret: And, as I faid, they are but a few indeed, 
compared to thofe which remain, about a Dozen at the moft : 
nor was it neceffary he fhould exceed that number, in a Coun- 
try where Workmen are generally more intelligent in the 
proper Expreffions of the Verms of the Arts unto which 
they addzél themfelves, ‘than ours for the moft part are; and 
therefore, if waving the formal Tranflation of that Page 
(for tt exceeds very lattle more) I have zn lien thereof confide- 
rably enlarg’d upon this Occafion, by a more fnifh’d and com- 
pleat enumeration of the feveral Parts and Members of the 
Orders, as they gradually fucceed one another in Work, 
illuftrated with more full and exact Definitions (than by any 
has yet been attempted for the Benefit of our Countrymen.) 
L hope my Adventure may find both Pardon and Acceptance. 
Nor let any Man imagine we do at all obfcure this Defign by 
adorning it with now and then a refin’d, and Philological 
refearch , fiace whilft I feek to gratify the Politer Students 
of this Magnificent Art, I am not in the leaft difdainful of the 
loweft Condefcentions, to the Capacities of the moft Vulgar 
Underftandings ; as far at leaft as the Defects, and Narrow- 
nefs of our Language will extend, which rather grows, and 
abounds in Complemental and Impertinent Phrates, and [uch 
Froth (as Siv H, Wotton well obferves from Gualterus 
Rivius’s incomparable Verfion of Vitruvius in the Ger- 
man Tongue, and is now fo far out-done by the Learned 
Perault) thaw in the folid Improvements of it; by either 
B pre- 
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preserving or introducing what were truly needful: And real- 
ly, thofe who are a little Converfant in the Saxon Writers, 
clearly difcovered by what they fad Innovated, or now grown 
Obfolete, that we have loft more than we have gain'd; and as 
to Terms of ufeful Arts in particular, forcotten and loft a 
W ovldofimoft apt and proper Expreffions which our Fi orefathers 
made ufe of, without being Oblig’dto other Nations: Ayd what 
care the French have taken uponthis Account only, mayin part 
be judged from that pretty, though brief Effay des Merveilles 
de Nature, & des plus Nobles Artifices, @&¢. Bit efpeci- 
ally by the late DiStionaries,wherein the proper Terms of the 
moft Nulgar, aswell as more Polith’d Arts are Tnduftrioufly 
delivered, whil/t(to [peak lngenuoufly \I find very little I mprove- 
ment in the moft Pretending Lexicons and Nomenclators yer 
Lixtant ; that of Bernardinus Baldus only upon Vitruvius 
excepted ; which yet is neither after my Method, nor for 
our Workmens turn, being a Book of Price, and written 
in the moft Learned Tongue... It is a very great Deficient 
indeed, and to be deplor’d, that thofe mduftrious Compilers 
did make it no more their Bufinefs to Sratifie the World with 
the Interpretation of the’ Terms of fomany ufeful Arts, I mean 
the Mechanical: Adrianus Junius bas deferved well on 
this Occafion, to his &reat Commendation ; and much it were 
tobeW ifhed, that fome U; univer fal and Praéical Genius would 
confummate what he has fo happily begun, and that not only in 
the Arts Iliberal (as they are diftinguifbed) and things Arti- 
ficial ; but furnifh us likewife with more exah Notices of the 
Several and diftind Species of Natural Things ; fach as 
are the True Names of Birds, Fithes, Infects, Stones, Co- 
«mwa lours, &c. a which divers Wr orthy * Members of the Royal 
pam. Society, have alveady made fo confiderable 4 Progre/s ; fince it 


rel, Char- « : : é ° 
le, “75 then, and not till then, our Lexicons wij] have arrived to 


alle 


Ray, Be theur defred Perfection, aud that Men will be taught to {peak 


Bees" (like Orators indeed) Properly on all Subjects, and obliged 
to Celebrate their Labours 


moft uf 
Lexicon 
Techni- 
cum. 
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ARCHITECTS and ARCHITECTURE, 


TOGETHER 
With an Hiflorical, and Etymological Explanation of certain T Fi RMS 
perticularly Affected by ARCHITEC TS, We. 


} 
HE Knowledge of this Sumptuous, Magnificent and Ufe: 
ful Art, for having been firft deriy’d to us from the Greeks. 
ingratitude either flight, 
pleafed them to Impofe 


we 
Superintendent, 
being relative 


J Labourers are 
Subfervient to them. 


Budeeus calls him, Strudorum Princeps ; and fuch a Perfon as is capa= 
ble of rendring a Rational, and Satistaétory Account of what he 
takes in Hand. Ratiocinatio autem eft, que res fabricatas folertia, ac 
ratione proportions demonftrare atque explicare poteft. Vitr. 1, 1.¢. 14 
So our Majer ; and fuch a one it feems was that Philo the Athenian 
Architect, of whom the Orator, Neque. enim. fe Philonem illum Ays 
chiteEum, qui Athenienfibus Armamentarium fecit, conflat perdiferte 
populo rationem operis fur reddidiffe, exiftimandum eft Architedh potius 


are 


ae 


Account of Architects 


artificio difertum, quam Oratoris fuifJe, de Orat. 1. Seeing his Know~ 
ledgeand Ability in this Faculty did not at all Eclipfe and Diminith 
his Eloquence and other excellent Parts, but rather added to them ; 
and this I urge to fhew that it was no mean thing for a Man to ar- 
rive tq-the-Talentsrof an accomplith’d Architect; as he #hat thall 
take his Pherae dar of Mitruaus will eafily conclude ; Ttaque Ar- 
chiteci (fays he) qui fine literis contenderunt, ut manibus effent exer- 
citati, non potuerant efficere ut haberent pro laboribus Authoritatem; as 
if Hands could do little in this Art for their, Gredit without, Latters z 
Nay, fo Univenfal will this great Diator have “him ;- that in thofe 
Duodecim neceffaria, he fams up no lefS than Twelve rare Qualities 
which he would have him-furnifh’d withal; Itaque eum © Ingeniofum, 
&c, , Lwill. but, goly touch them: 1. He mutt. be» Dacilandelngeni- 
ds. 3. He mult be Literate, 3. Skilful in Deffgning and Drawing, 4. 
In Geometry: 5. Opticks: 6. Arithmetick. 7. Hiftory. 8. Philofopby. 
9. Mufick. 10. Medicine. 11. Nay,.in Law; and 19,.Aflroly; and 
really, wheii'(as' it’ the:following Chapter) he there affembles his 
Reafons for alP this, sia: will be both fatished with them, and Ju- 
ftifie his Gariofity.' Not that an. Architect is obliged, to bean Accu-, 
rate Ariflarchis in Grammar, or an Ariftoxenus in Mufick, an Appelles 
oula Raphael. for Defgning ; in fam, an exact Profeffor in all thefe Fa- 
culties, fed in bis non Imperitus : Sufficient it is he be not totally a 
Stranger to“them ; fince without Letters he cannot confult with, 
Aubors: Without Geometry and, the Graphical Arts, he will never 
be able to meafure out, and caft the Area; draw the Plot and make 
the: Stale: Beiig Ignorant of the, Opticks he can never. well under- 
ftand the*due placing of his Lights, Diftance, Magnitude. and Di- 
mentions of Ornaments: By the affiftance of .Arathmetick he Cal- 
culates the Proportions’ of the feveral Orders, fums up his Accompts,, 
and .makes’aw Eftimate of the Charge: Being Read in Hiffory he 
comes to Diftourfe of the Reafons, and. Original. of many particular 
Members. and\ Decorations, the Height, Improvement, and Decay 
ofthis Art 5: why the Greeks inftituted the Order of the Caryatides, 
and: the Perfian Patablatures were fupported by Slaves; how the 
Corinthian Capitels came to be adorn’d with Foliage, the Lone with 
avMatron:like Voluta, &c. By the ftudy of Philofophy he arrives to 
the: Knowledge of Natural Things, and is able to difcern the. qua- 
lity of the Alements, and the Materials which he makes ufe of: 
From fome' Infight in Medicme he can Reafon, of the Temperature 
and Salubrity of the Ai, and Situation: Mufick will affitt him in 
contriving how in’ Churches, ‘Tribunals and Publick Theatres, Men 
may. with beft Advantage hear the Preachers, Mogiftrates and Actors 
Voices: Without fome Tinéture in the Laws, he cannot be fecure of 
his'‘Title 5. and being \wholly Ignorant of Affrolagy, Pofition and In- 
fluences of the Celefttal Bodies, the Days, Winds, Weather, Bqui- 
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noxes, and Courfe of the Heavenly Orbs (as to Bruits) pafs ovei 
without Obfervation, Benefit, or Date of their — To 
this Purpofe (though much mote at large) Vitruvins : But by this 
you may fee how neceffary it is, that an accomplith’d Mafter-Builder 
fhould be furnith’d beyond the Vulgar, and I have been the longer 
in the Repetition, not only that I may advance his Reputation, and 
for Encouragement ; but to thew that in the proper Notion (and as 
the great ‘Plato has fomewhere defign’d: him) Nullus Architens: utie Dia, a6 
tur manuum Opera, fed utentibus precft. An Architeé is not to be ta- oe 
ken for the commonly illiterate. Mechanick (which may bring it into Philebu:. 
Contempt) but for the Perfon’ who Superintends, and Prefides over 
him with fo many Advantages: Yet neither is this to the Difhonour | 
of the meaneft of. thofe Excellent Workmen, who make ufe of their 
Hands and Tools in the groffer Materials, fince God himfelf, and Na- 
ture, the Univerfal Builders, are by Tranflation truly ftyP’d Architeds, | 
both as to what they have excogitated fo wifely, and wrought fo ' 
Artificially. 3 

Be this then fpoken of the Superintendent. in particular; whom for 
Diftin@ion fake and the CharaGer aflign’d him we may name r- 
chiteclus Ingenio : For fince to the Perfeétion of an accomplifh’d. 
Building there were three Tranfcendencies required : 1, Strength, 2, 
Urility, and 3. Beauty, for the apt Diftribution, Decor and Fitnefs, 
Symmetry and Proportion ; there was likewife neceflary as many Ca- 
pacities ; and that befides the judicious Head there fhould be a Skil+ 
ful Hand, to which let us add, Architeclus Sumptuarius, a full and 
overflowing Purfe : Since he who bears this may juftly be alfo ftiled 
a Builder, and that a Mafler one too ; as being the Perfon at whofe 
Charge, and for whofe Benefit the Fadrick is erected ; and it is indeed 
the primum mobile which both begins, and confummates all defigns 
of this Nature ; for if that ingredient come once to fall hort, Men 
build their Monuments, inftead of their Houfes, and leave Marks of s, «;. 
Difhonour for Tables of Renown, Homo iffe capit cedificare 19 nequi» Ecclel. 8, 
vit _perficere, Tis Man began to Build, and was not able to finith. 
Yet thus have I known fome Excellent Perfons abus’d ; who trufting 
to the Computation of either Difhoneft, or Unskilful Arti/ts, 
have been forc’d to defift, fit down by the Lofs, and fubmit’to the 
Reproach : But fo it feems would not the Greeks fuffer themfelves oe 
to be Over-reach’d ; when thofe great Builders of the Epbefrans (who Pret i. 
knew fufficiently what a Mifchief it was to the Publick, as well as‘ 
Private Men) ordain’d it fora Law ; That if a Clerk undertook a 
Work, and {pent more than by his Calculation it amounted to, he 
fhould be obliged to make it good out of his own Eftate ; whilft they 
moft Liberally and Honourably rewarded him, if either he came 
within what was firft defign’d, or did not much exceed it. And this 
was efteem’d fo reafonable (upon confideration how many Noble 
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Perfons had been undone, and Magnificent Stractures left Iniperfe&t) 
that Vitravids writing to the great Augufius concernibg this Subject, 
withes the fame Conftitution were in force at Rome alfo : But thus 
L have done with out Architecfus Sumptuarius, Ycometo the — _ 
Manuarius, the third and Jaft, but not the leaft of ‘our Sudfdiaries 5 
for in him I comprehend the feveral Artizans and Workmen, as Ma- 
fons, Stone-cutters, Quarry-men, Sculptors, Plafterers, Painters, Car- 
‘penters, Foyners, Smiths, Glaziers, andias many as are neceflary for 
carrying on of a Building till it be arriv’d to the Perfe€tion of its firft 
Tdea. But tho’ it is not (as I faid) expe@ted that thefe fhould trouble 
themfelves with much Learning, or have any thing to do with thé 
Accomplifhments of our Ma/fler oe aa : Yet, fince an 
Exaét and Irreproachable Piece of Architecture fhould be *hoeey totzas 
Mathefess, the Flower, and Crown as it were of all the Sciences Mathe~ 
matical, it were infinitely defirable that even every Vulgar Workman 
whofe Calling is Converfant about Building, had’ attained to fome 
Degree of competent Knowledge in the more eafy and ufeful Prinei- 
ples of thofe Lineary “rts, before they were admitted to their Free- 
dom, ot employed in Defigns of Moment. And truly, if a tho- 
rough Infight of all thefe (as undoubtedly they are} be neceffary to 
a good Artif; 1 know no Reafon but fuch a Perfon (however it 
hath pleafed our Usverfties to Employ and Decree their Chairs) 
might with very juft Reafon be alfo numbred tater liberalium difci- 
plinarum Profeffores, and not thruft out as purely Mechanical, inter 
opificis, a Converfation hitherto only admitted them ; as if Talking, 
Spectlation and Theories, were Comparable to ufeful Demonftrations 
and Experimental. Knowledge ; in a Word, the very Name imports 
an Excellency above other Sciences ; fo as when the * Orator would 
Exprefs a Superiority above them, for its vaft Extent and Compre- 
henfion ; he mentions Archite@ure with the Firfl, diftin& from the 
Miberal : Great Pitty then I fay it is, that amongft the Profe/fors of 
Humanity (as they call it) there thould not be fome Lectures and 
Schools endowed and furnith’d with Books, Inflruments, Plots, Types 
and Medels of the moft excellent Fabricks both in Civil and Military 
Architecture, where thefe moft Noble and Neceflary Arts might be 
Taught: in the Englifh and Vulgar Tongue, retriev’d to their proper 
and Genuine Signitications ; and it isto be hoped, that when his Maje/ty 
fhall perfect his Royal Palace of White-Hall according to the Defign, 
he will in Emulation of thofe Heroes, Francis the Firft, Henry the 
Fourth, Coftme de Medices, the Dukes of Urbin, Richlieu, and other 
Munificent Spirits; Deftine fome Apartments for the Eafe and Encou- 
ragement of the ableft Workmen in this, as in all other ufeful, 
Princely and, Sptuows Arts: 1 mean for Printers, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, &c. by fuch Liberal Honoraries as may draw them from 
all Parts of the World to Celebrate his Majefly by their Works ta 
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Poftérity, and to Improve the Nation; From facha Bounty «nd, 
Provifion as this it appears to have beeny which made Vitruvius tome oe 
leave us thofe his incomparable Books, that we:have now enjoy’d “*" 
for fo many Ages; for fo he acknowledges it to'the Great, Aieuftus, 
Cum ergo .€0 beneficio effem Obligatus, ut ad exitum Vite sion haberem 
inopie timorem, Sex 

I might upon this Occafion {peak fomething here: concerning the 
Matter and Form of Buildings, which after the Perfons who. under- 
take them, are their moft Solid and Internal Principles; but'I pur- 
pofely pafs them over at prefent, becaufe they do: not properly be+ 
long to this Difeourfe, but to fome more intire Treatife of the 
whole Art than is yet extant amongft us, and. to be delivered by 
fome Induftrious;Perfon who fhall oblige the Mason with a thorough 
Examination of what ha’ already been written by Vitruvius 1, 2.c. 3. 
ad 9. Palladio 1..c:. 2, Leon Alberti 1. 2.\ cs4.55:46.: Don Barbaro. tt. 
Six H. Wottonin his’ Concife and ufeful Theorems, Delgodes, 
D’ Avilar, Perault, | Blondel, and others ; and in what hall be found 
moft Beneficial for our Climate; it wete I fay, becoming our great 
Needs that fome Ingenious Petfon did take this in Hand, and Advance 
upon the Principles already eftablifh’d;| and not fo,Acquiefce in them 
as if there were a Non Ulira Engraven upon our Columns like thofe of 
Hercules, after which there remainéd no more to be difcovered ; at 
leaft in the Apprehénfion of our Vulgar Workmen, who fot want of 
fome more folid Direétions, Faithful and eafy Rules inthis Nature, fill 
as well whole Cities as Private Dwellings with Rubbifh-and a thoufand 
Imfirmities, as by their want of Skill in the Profeffion, with the moft 
fhameful Incongruities and Inconvenienciés in all they take in Hand ; 
and all this for want of Canons to proceed by, and Humility to learn ; 
there being hardly a Nation under Heaven more: conceited of their 
Underftandings ‘and Abilities, and more impatient of Direétion than 
our Ordinary Mechanicks + For let one find never fo juft a Fault with 
a Workman, be the fame of what Myfiery foever, immediately he fhall 
reply, Sir, I do not come hither to. be Taught my Trade, T have 
ferv'd an Apprentice/bip, and have wrought e’te now with Gentlemen 
that have been fatisfed with my Work, and fometimes not. without 
Language of Reproach, or cafting down his Tools, and going a- 
way in Wrath ; for fuch I have frequently met withal. 1 do not 
{peak this to diminifh in the leaft from the Capacity and Apprehenfion 
of our Nation who addi& themfelves to any of the moft Polite and 
Ingenious Profefions, but to Court them to. more Civility, and to 
Humble the Ignorant : For we daily find that when once they atrive 
to a thorough Infpeétion and Addrefs in their Trades, they Paragon, 
if not Exceed even the moft Exquifite of other Countries, as we 
may fee in that late Reformation and Improvement of our Lock- 
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Vulgat ahd Pitiful Artiffs, are now come to Produce Works as Curi- 
ous for the Film; and admirable for their Dexterity in Contriving, 
as any: we meet with-abroad, and in particular toour Smths'and Foy- 
ners, they Excell allcother Nations whatfoever. 
But as little Supportable are another fort of Workmen, who from 
a good Conceit of their Abilities, and fome Lucky ods (as they 
call it) do generally Ingrofs all the Work they can hear of, while in 
the mean time they Difdain almoft to put their own Hands to the 
Tool, but for the moft part employ their Apprentices, or fome other 
Ignorant “fourney-men ; as if the Fame of their Ma/ters Abilities did 
any thing contribute. to the well Performance of Work undertaken, 
whilft in the interim He hardly appears himfelf till all the Faults be 
flubber’d over, the Remedy either impoffible or expenfive, and oux 
Mafler ready to receive his Money, which fuch Gentlemen Mecha- 
nicks commonly confume on. Hafe and Bravery, being puffed up with 
an empty Conceit of their own Abilities, which (God knows) is very 
Indifferent, and the lefS for want of Exercife and Humility: A Pra- 
tice contrary to the Ufage of all other Nations, that even fuch as by 
their Knowledge in this Kind, have Meritorioufly attained to the 
Titles of Military Dignity, have notwithftanding ‘purfued’’ their 
Employments and Callings in Perfonal Cares and Affiduous. La- 
bours, to their eternal Fame fo long as: one Stone fhall lie upon ano- 
ther in this World, as 1 could abundantly exemplifie in the Works of 
Cavalieri Fontane, Bramanti, Sanfovino, Baglione, Bernini, Fiamingo, 
&c. whofe egregious Labours, both before, and fince the Accumu- 
lation of their Honours, do fufficiently juftifie what I report con- 
cerning them. And that allfuch may know I reproach no Man out 
of Spleen or the leaft Animofity to their Perfons (for fuch as are 
not Guilty will never be offended at my Plainnefs, or take this for a 
Satyr) 1 cannot but exceedingly Redargue the want of more Ac- 
quaintance in thefe fo neceflary and becoming Arts even in moft of 
our Nobility and Gentry, who either imagine the Study of Archite- 
Gure an abfolute Non-necefJary, or Forfooth a Diminution to the reft 
of their Education, from whence proceeds that miferable lofs of fo 
many irrecoverable Advantages during their Travels in other Coun- 
tries, as appears at their return ; whereas if they were truly confi- 
dered, there is nothing which does more properly concern them, as 
it Contributes to their external Honour, than the Effects of this Illuftri- 
ous Art: Befides, thefe being Perfons of better Parts, are moft 
likely to be furnifh’d with the beft Abilities to learn, and fo confe- 
quently enabl’d to examine, and dire€t fuch as they fhall fet on 
Work, without reproach either to their Conveniency or Expence 
when they at any time Build, not forgetting the Ornament and Luftre 
which by this means Rich and Opulent Struétures do add to the Com. 
monwealth ; there remaining at this Day no one particular, for 
which 
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which Egypt, Syria, Greece,. nay Rowe her felf (beheld in all their 
State, Wifdom and: Splendor) have been more admir’d and celebrated 
than for the Glory, Strength and Magnificence of their Incomparable 
Buildings ; and even at prefent, the moft noble Youth of Italy are 
generally, fo well furnifh’d with Inftrutions touching this Laudable 
Arty that the Knowledge of Architecture (and to fpeak properly in 
its Terms, Oc.) is univerfal, and fo cherifh’dy even in Men of Ob- 
{cure extraction, that (as is already inftanc’d) Architects (1 mean 
the Manuary as well as Ingeniary) have been, and are yet often re- 
warded with Knighthood, and the Art profefs'd as a moft becoming 
and neceffary Accomplifhment in divers of their Academies : Add to 
this the Examples of fo many great and illuftrious Perfons as (with- 
out mentioning thofe our Majfter has recorded in the Preface to 
his feventh Book) I might here bring upon ‘this Theatre, famous for 
their Skill and Encouragement of this Sumptuous Art : Experours, 
Kings, Popes, Cardinals and Princes innumerable, who have’ all 
of them left us the permanent Monuments of it in the feveral places 
of their Dominions, befides the infinite Advantage of well manag- 
ing of great and Publick Expences, as wellvas ‘the moft Private and 
Oeconomical, an handfom and well ‘contriv’d Houfe being ‘built ata 
tar lefs Charge, than’ commonly thofe irregular Congeftions, rude 
and brutifh Inventions, which generally fo deform and incommode 
the feveral Habitations of our Geatry both in City and Country. 

But I have done, and I hope’ all that love and cherifh thefe Arts, 
and particularly that of Architefure, will not be offended at this Zeal 
of mine in befpeaking their Efteem of it); fince if 1 have faid any 
thing in Reproof of the Errors either of the Perfons who pretend to 
it, or of the Works which they do to its Difgrace ; I have only fpoken 
it that both may be reformed and made the better. But leaft whilft 
I thus difcourfe of the Accomplifbments of our Artifts, and defects of 
the Pretenders, I my felf be found Logededalus, and-as they fay, dr- 
chitedlus Verborum only, 1 procéed:from the Perfon to the Thing. 

Avchitedure, confider'd a8 an Art, | was! doubtlefs (as all others 
were) very’ Mean and Imperfeétat firft'; when from dark Caverns, 
hollow Tvees, defpicable and forry Hovells:and Cadanes, made with 
their rade Trunks, cover’d with Sods of Turf or Sedge, to protect 
themfélves from the Injuries: of ‘the Weather; and Wild-Beatts (as at 
prefent Savage People do) Men liv’d not much better Accommodated, 
than Beafts themfelves, wandering from Place to Place; either to Hunt, 
and in queft of Food, or to find: Pafture'; where like the Momades, 
with little Care or Labour, they make them Huts again, to fhelter 
themfelves as before; till coming into'fome more Fertile and Fruit- 
ful Country, and finding no more neceffity of ftraying farther, or 
removing fo often; they then’ ‘tis likely begun’ to-Build more Sub- 
ftantially and Commodioufly ; wah Plenty, their Families sacs 
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vility increas’d ; began to Inlarge, and make their Habitations, as 
well lefs Rudely, as more Convenient ; proceeding in traét of time to 
great Politenefs, and to that height of Splendor and Magnificence ; 
as at laft, Ingenious Men, from long Experience ftill advancing in 
Improvements, began to frame fuch Rules and Precepts for Building, 
as {hould anfwer to all thofe Perfections defirable in a Building, namely, 
Solidity, Uje, and Beauty, and this Art was called, 

Architecura,a Term deriv’d from the Greek Subftantive ‘apyrrenrémuc,; 
and which is by fome taken for the Art it felf, by others for the 
Work, edificio plo is Opera, (by us for both) is thus defin’d ; Scien- 
tia pluribus difciplinis, © varits eruditionibus ornata, cujus judicio pro- 
Laniur, omnia que a cetris artibus perficiuntur, opera. Architecture 
(fays our Mafter Vitrewius) isa Science qualified with fundry other 
4rts, and adorn’d with variety of Learning, to whofe Judgment 
and Approbation all other Works of rt fubmit themfelves. Or 
rather in fhort, and as effeétual cujus preceptis diriguntur, 19 judicio 
probanur, &c. for fo it feems to be more explicite ; fince ina Ges- 
metrical Problem there are both the Conftruction, or Direétion Operis 
faciend:, which thefe Precepta define ; and alfo, the Demonftration or 
Probation Operis jam fac, which is fpecified by the fudicium in the 
Vitruvian Definition. 1 conceive therefore the jfirfi part to be the 
more Effential and Infeparable ; the latter to be but the Refult of 
the former, and no more Ingredient into the 4rt, than the Image of 
ones Face in a Gla/s is conftitutive of the Man. 

But to forbear any farther Glo/s, you fee what a large Dominion 
it has, and I might go on: Ea nafcitur ex fabrica 8 ratiocinatione, 
to fhew that the is the Daughter of Building, and Demonflration: 
Then, (for fo l affe% to render it) that Building is the refult of an aff- 
duos and manual Practice or Operation upon apt Materials according to the 
Model propounded ; and laftly, That our Ratiocination is an Ability of 
Explicating what we have done by an Account of the juft Proportions ; Ina 
Word, it is the sdrt of Building well, which (taken in the large 
Senfe) Comprehends all the forts and kinds of Buildings whatfoever, 
of which there are more efpecially Three ; which tho’ differing in 
their Application, Defign fand Purpofe, are yet of near Relation to 
one another, and therefore not improperly, under the fame Deno- 
mination, with their refpeCtive Adjunéts of Diftin@tion : For In- 
ftance, The Building of Ships, and other Veffels for Sailing, War 
and Commerce, Sc. is call’d Naval Architedlure : The Art of Forti- 
Jication and Defence of Places Military Architeclure ; which, tho’ un- 
der the fame Rules and general Principles, whereby to work and 
proceed (but indeed making ufe of different Terms of Art) yet pats 
they under the fame general Name of Architedlure. Now for as 
much, as there’s only One of thefe, which properly concerns the pre- 
fent Sudjed (as being indeed the moft Eminent, and Firft in Order) 
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we are here to underftand by Architedare, the Art and Skill of Civil 
Building for Dwelling-Houfes, Commodious Habitations, and more 
Publick Edifices. 

What pretence this part of Architecture has to both the other kinds, 
namely, the Naval and Military ; the Foundation and Building of 
Cities, Walls, Towers, Magaxines, Bridges, Ports, Moles and Havens, 
abundantly thew ; together with what our Great Mafter Vitruvius has 
taught in the Conftru€tion of divers Machines, and Warlike Engines, 
as well for Offence as Defence: and to fhew how Reconcilable all 
thefe different forts of Building are to one another ; we have a Modern, 
but an Illuftrious Inftance, in that Surprizingly Magnificent Piece of 
Art, the Pentagonal Palace ereGted for Cardinal Alexander Furnexe at 
Caprarola (within twenty Miles of Rome) by that Excellent and Skil- 
ful Archited Vignola, one of the Firft Rank and Clafs of Artifts in the 
foregoing Parallel. 

With Reafon therefore, as well as Right, has the Surveyor of His 
Majefties Works and Buildings, both the Military, as well as Civil Ar- 
chisetture, properly under his Intendency and Infpeftion, by a Grant 
(as [have heard) of many Hundred Years paft. But 

To Enlarge on the feveral Heads of Civil Architedure (of which 
there are very many) would be to Extend this Difcourfe to a length 
not fo proportionable to that which is defign’d : Let it then Suffice 
to take Notice, That it is the Antient Greek and Roman Architefure 
only, which is here Intended, as moft entirely anfwering all thofe 
Perfections requir’d in a Faultlefs and Accomplifh’d Building ; fuch 
as for fo many Ages were fo Renowned and Reputed, by the Uni- 
verfal Suffrages of the Civiliz’d World, and would doubtlefs have 
ftill fubfifted, and made good their Claim, and what is Recorded of 
them ; had not the Goths, Vandals and other Barbarous Nations, 
Subverted and Demolifh’d them, together with that Glorious Empire, 
where thofe ftately and pompous Monuments ftood ; Introducing 
in their ftead, a certain Fantaftical and Licentious manner of Build- 
ing, which we have fince call’d Modern (or Gothic rather) Congeft- 
ions of Heavy, Dark, Melancholy and Monki/h Piles, without any 
juft Proportion, Ufe or Beauty, compar’d with the truly Autient : 
So as when we meet with the greateft Induftry, and expenfive Car- 
ving, full of Fret and Jamentable Zmagry ; {paring neither of Pains 
nor Coft ; a Judicious Speétator is rather Diftraéted and quite Con- 
founded, than touch’d with that Admiration, which refults from the 
true and juft Symmetrie, regular Proportion, Union and Difpofition ; 
Great and Noble manner, which thofe Augu/t and Glorious Fabrics 
of the Antients ftill Produce. 

it was after the Irruption, and Swarms of thofe Truculent Peo- 
ple from the North; the Moors and Arabs from the South and Laff, 


over-running the Civiliz’d World ; that wherever they fix’d ia 
elves, 
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felves, they foon began to Debauch this Noble and Ufeful Art ; 
when inftead of thofe Beautiful Orders, fo Majeftical and Proper 
for their Stations, becoming Variety, and other Ornamental Ac- 
ceflories they fet up.thofe Slender and Mifquine Pillars, or rather 
bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props, to fupport incum- 
bent Weights, and pondrous Arched Roofs, without Bntablature ; 
and tho’ not without great Induftry (as Md. D’ Aviler well obferves) 
nor altogether Naked of Gaudy Sculpture, trite and bufy Carvings ; 
tis (uch as rather Gluts the Eye, than Gratifies and Pleafes it with 
any reafonable SatisfaGtion : For Proof of this (without Travel- 
ling far abroad) 1 dare Report my felf to any Man of Judgment, 
and. that has the. leaft Tafte of Order and Magnificence ; If after he 
has look’d a while upon, King Henry, the Vilth’s Chappel at, Weftmin- 
fier ; Gaz’d’ on. its harp Angles, Fetties, Narrow Lights, lame Sta- 
tues, Lace and other Cut-work and Crinkle Crankle ; and fhall then turn 
his Eyes on the Banqueting-Houfe built at White-Hall by Inego ones 
after the Antient manner; or on what his Majefties prefent Surveyor 
Six Chrifopher Wren has lately advanc’d at St. Paul's ; and confider what 
a Glorious Object the defign’d Cupola, Portico, Colonads and other (yet 
Unfinif’d) Parts, will then prefent the Beholder : Or compare the 
Schools and: Library at Oxford with the Theatre there ; or what he has 
lately Builtat Treaty College in Caméridge, and fince all thefe at Greenwich 
andother Places(by which. time our Home-Traveller, will begin to have a 
jut Idea of the Aitient and Modern Architecture) (fay, let him well con- 
fider, and compare them judicioufly, without Partiality and Prejudice ; 
and then Pronounce, which of the two Manners ftrikes the Underftand- 
ingas wellasthe Eye with the more Majefty, and folemn Greatnefs 5 tho’ 
in fo much a Plainer,and Simple Drefs, Conform to the Refpective 
Orders and. Entablature ;, and accordingly. determine, to whom 
the Preference is due: | Not as,wefaid,, that there is not fomething 
of folid, and Odly Artificial too; after. a fort.;:,, But then the Univer- 
fal and unreafonable: ‘Thicknefs of..the Walls, Clumfy Buttrefles, 
Towers, fhatp pointed-Arches, Doors,,and,other Apertures, with- 
out Proportion ; Non-Senfe Infertions, of ‘various Marbles imper- 
tinently plac’d; ‘Turrets ‘and.-Pinacles thick fet with. Monkies and 
Chymeras (and abundance of buify, Work ,and other, Incongruities) 
diffipate and. break the Angles.of the Sight, and fo confound it, 
that one cannot confider it withany Steadinefs, where to begin or 
end ; taking /off froni that Noble Aer and Grandure, Bold and Grace- 
ful Manner, which,ithe Antéents had fo. well, and judicioufly Efta- 
blifh’d : But, in this fort have they,’ and their Followers ever fince 
filld, not all Aurope alone, but Aja and Africa befides, with Moun- 
tains of Stone, vaft and Gygantick Buildings indeed ;, but not Wor- 
thy the Name ‘of Anchitedure: Witnels (befides frequent EreCtions 
in thefe Kingdoms, Inferior to: none for their utmoft Perform- 
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ances) what are yet ftanding at Wefiminfler, Canterbury, Salisbury, 
Peterborow, Ely, Wells, Beverly, Lincoln, Gloucefter, York, Durbar 
and other Cathedrals and Minflers : What at Utrecht, Harlem, Aut: 
werp, Strasburg, Bafil, in the lower and upper Germany: At An 
Paris, Roan, Tours, Lyons, &c. in France 3 at Milan, Venice, Flor ence, 
nay in Rome her felf: In Spain, at Burges, and Seville, with what 
the Moors have left in Athambrant, Granada, The Santa Sophia at 
Conftantinople ; That of the Temple of the Sepulchre at Ferufalem (at 
the Decadence at leaft of the Art.) The Zerifs Palace at Morocco, 
&c. _befides the innumerable Monafteries and Gloomy Cells, built in 
all thefe Places by the Chriflians, Greeks, Latines, Armenians, Moors. 
and others fince the Ruin’ of the Empire ; and compare them (al. 
moft numberlefs as they are) with One St. Peter's at Rome only, 
which, with the reft of thofe venerable Churches, Superb and Stately 
Palaces there and at Naples, Florence, Genoa, Ejcurial, Paris, Amfler- 
dam, &c. were yet all but forry Buildings, till Bramzante, Raphael, 
Mich. Angelo, Palladio, (Bernint,) and other Heroes and Mafters of 
our Parallel, Recover'd and even Raifed this Art to Life again, and 
Reftor’d her to her Priftine Splendor and Magnificence, after fo te- 
dious and difmal a Night of Ignorance and Superftition, in which 
Architecore had Yain Buried in Rubbith, and fadly deform’d for fo 
many Ages: The fame may likewife be affirm’d of all thofe other 
rts attendant upon her, Sculpture and Painting efpecially, and in+ 
deed of Letters, and all good Learning too, which had about this 
time, their Refufciration alfo ;'In a’ Word, and after all that has been 
faid of Architecture Antient or Modern 3 ‘tis not we fee enough to 
Build for Strength alone (for fo thofe Gothic Piles we find fland their 
Ground, and the Pyramids of Egypt have out-lafted all that Art and 
Labour have to fhew) or indeed for bare Accommodation only, with- 
out due Proportion, Order and Beazty, and thofé other Agreements, 
and Genuine Characters of a PerfeGt, and Confummate Building ; 
and therefore an Art not fo-eafily attain’d by every Pretender, nor 
in Truth at all; without a more than ordinary Difpofition, accom= 
panied with Judgment, Induftry and Application ; due Inftru@tion, 
and the Rules of Art Subfervient to it. ‘Thus Accomplifh’d, an Ar- 
chitec is perfectly qualified to anfwer all the Tranfcendencies of this 
Noble Art, which is to Build Handfomly, Solidly and Ufefully. 

We have already {poken of Workmen, and Manuary Afiittants, in 
the foregoing Paragraphs, without whofe more than ordinary Skill 
and Diligence, the Learned’t Archite& miftakes the Shadow, for 
Subftance, wmbram, ‘non rem confecutus videtur, and may ferve to rear 
a Tabernacle, not Build a Temple, there being as much difference 
between Speculation and Practice in this Art, as there is between 
a Shadow and a Subftance ; but with what Advantages thofe Per- 
fons proceed who both know, ee can apply, I have mae 
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Demonftrated ; and when we confider that the whole Art confifts in 
the moft Exa&t and Elegant Order sronetead it is not to be won- 
dered there have been fo few able Men of the Profefion : Sir H. Wor- 
ton, who reckons thofe two Parts for one, that is, the fixing of the 
‘Model to a fall Expreffion of the firft Idea, paffes (with our Mafter) 
to the Species or kinds of this Difpo/stion. 

Taxis, or as Architects call it, Ordonance ; as defined by our 
Mafler, to be that which gives to every part of a Building the 
jut Dimenfion, selating to its Ufes ; Mr. Perault fuppofes neither fo 
explicit, noras the Thing it felf requires, or anfwerable to the In- 
tention ; which he takes to confift in. the Division of the Plan or 
fpot of Ground on which one intends to Build ; fo to be apportion- 
ed and laid out (as to the Dimenfion of the refpective parts, refer- 
ring to their Ufe) as confifts with the Proportion of the whole and 
intire Fabric ; which in fewer Words, I conceive differs little from 
the Determinate Meafures of what’s affigned to Compofe the feve- 
ral Appartments ; to which fome add, That which gives the utmoft 
Perfection to all the Parts and Members of the Building: But (to 
proceed with the Learned Commentator) ‘tis the judicious Contri- 
vance of the Plan or Model, which he means by Ordonance here : As 
when, for Inftance, the Court, the Hall, Lodgings and other Rooms are 
neither too large, or too little: v. g. That the Court afford conve- 
nient Light to the Appartments about it, and be large enough for 
ufual Accefs ; That the Hal be of fit Capacity to receive Company : 
The Bed-Chaméers for Perfons of Quality, and others; Or elfe 
when thefe Divifions are either too great, or too fmall, with Refpect 
to the Place ; as a very large Court would be to a little Honfe, or 
a little Chamber in a great and Noble Palace : Whereas Diathefis, 
Difpofition, is where al] the Parts and Members of a Building are 
affign’d their juft and proper Places, according to their Quality, Na- 
ture, Office Rank and Genuine Collocation ; without Regard to the 
Dimenfion or Quantity, which is another Confideration, as Parts of 
Architedure ; tho’ ftill with Relation, to its Perfection. Thus the 
Peftibule or Porch, fhould. precede the Hall ; The Hall the Parlor, 
next the Wirhdrawing-Room, which are of Ceremony, I {peak (as 
with us in Aygland) where the Firft Flor is commonly fo Compofed 
of: The Aati-Chambers, Bed-Chambers, Cabinets, Galleries and Rooms 
of Parade and State in the Second Stage, fuitable to the Expence 
and Dignity of the Owner: I fay nothing of the Hegbr, and other 
Dimenfions ; becaufe there are Eftablifh’d Rules : Butt is what I 
have generally obferved, Gentlemen (who are many times at con- 
fiderable Charges in otherwife Handfome and Conyenient Houfes) 
moft of all to fail in; not allowing Decent Pitch to the refpective 
Rooms and Appartments, which I find they conftantly Repent when 
*tis too late: One fhould feldom therefore allow lefs than Pourteen Feet 

to 
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to the Firft Floor ; Twelve, or Thirteen to the Second, in a dwelling 
Houfe of any confiderable Quality ; to greater Fabrics, and fuch as 
approach to ‘Palaces, 16, 18, 20, ©c. with Regard to other Capa- 
cities : Nor let the lefs Benign Temper of the Clivie (compar’d with 
other Countries). be any longer the pretence ; fince if the Building 
and Finifhing be Stanch ; the Floors well lay’d ; Appertures of Doors, 
and Windows clofe ; that Objection isanfwered; The fame Rules as 
to the Confequence of Rooms and Oeconomy is to be obferved in the 
Diftribution of the other Offices, even the moft Inferior, in which 
the Curious confult their Health, above all Conveniency ; by de- 
figning their beft Lodging-Chambers towards the Sun-rifing ; and fo 
Libraries, Cabinets of Curiofities and Galleries, more to the North, 
affording the lefs Glazing and fitteft Lagbr of all other to Pictures, 
tec. unlefs where fome unavoidable Inconvenience forbid it. Ano- 
ther great Miflake, 1 likewife have obferv’d to be the Caufe of many 
Errors as Incurable ; namely, a Fond, Avaritious, or Obftinate Re- 
folution of many ; who having choice of Situations ; for the fpa- 
ring of an old Kitchin, Out-Houfe, Lodge or Vulgar Office ; nay 
and fometimes of an Antient Wall, a fine Quick-fet Hedge, particular 
‘Tree or two, or the like ; continue to place the New-Building upon 
the Old Foundation, tho’ never fo much awry and out of all Square ; 
and (as often I have feen) near fome Bank of Earth, which can- 
not be mov’d ; pleas’d with Front or Gaudy Out-fde, whilft all is 
Gloomy and Melancholy within, and gives Occafion of Cenfure to 
the Judicious, and Reproach to others; in a Word, I have very 
rarely, or as feldom found a New-Building joyn’d with any tolle- 
rable Decency or Advantage, to an Old one, asa Young and Beau- 
tiful Virgin, to and Old, Decay’d and Doating Huséand : 1 might al- 
moft affirm as much ‘concerning Repairs, where there are great Di- 
lapidations ; Since by that time they have Calculated all Expences of 
pulling down and patching up ; they might have Built Intirely 
New from the Ground, with the fame, and oftentimes, with lefs 
Charge ; but with abundance more Beauty and Conveniency : Fre- 
quent Inftances of like Nature might I produce, and of fuch as 
have too late Repented; But I am to beg Pardon for this Tranfcur- 
fion, for which { have no other poly, than that fince another 
Edition of this Piece is never likely to come under my Hand again; 
I have taken the Liberty of this to {peak my Thoughts the more freely ; 
not without hope, that fome may be Edified by it, and have Caufe 
to thank me for it. 

To return therefore whence 1 diverted ; I now proceed to the 
proper Argument, and Defign of this Difcourfe, which concerns 
the Lerms of Architedure, with fach Improvements as fall in with 
the Subje6t: Not that our Politer Workmen do not underftand them 


well ; but for the Benefit, and Inftruttion of the lefs knowing 5 od 
uch, 
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fuch, who, tho’ Leatn’d, and knowing in other Arts, may haply not 
have mach confider’d this, and the firft is, 

Ichnography, by which we are to underftand the very firft Defen 
and Ordimance of a Work or Edifice, together with every Partition 
and Opening, drawn by Rule and Compafs upon the Area or Floor, 
by Ariifls often call’d the Geometrical Plan or Plat-form, as in our 
Reddition of the Parallel: The Greeks would name it tyes yeaa Ve 
frigit Defcriptio, or rather Veftigium Operis, the fuperficial Efformati- 
on of the future Work, which our Ground-plot does fully interpret. 
Thisis properly the Talent and Work of the Chief Archire# or Surveyor 
himfelf (and indeed the moft Abftrufe and Difficult) by which he 
exprefles his Conception and Idea for the Judicious Collocation, Ido- 
neous and apt Difpofition, right Cafting and Contrivement of the 
feveral Parts and Rooms according to their diftin& Offices, and Ufes; 
for as Ordonation imports the Quantity, fo does this the Quality of the 
Building, but of this already, to this fucceeds 

Orthography, ox the ere&t Elevation of the fame in Face or Front, 
defcrib'd in Meafure upon the former Idea, where all the Horizontal 
Lines are Parallels ; Some do by this comprehend the Sides like- 
wife (but fo will not 1) to be feen as well within as without the Model. 
It is in Truth but the fimple Reprefentation of that Part oppofite 
to the Eye of the Beholder, and thence by Italian ? Alzato or 0 
Impiedi, facciata and Frontifpiece, without Shadows or other Deceptions, 
and the Second Species of Difpofition. The laft is, 

Scenggraphy or (as fome ) Stiography, which is the fame Odject 
elevated upon the fame Draught and Centre in all its Optical Flexures, 
Diminutions and Shadows, together with a fore-fhortning of a Third 
Side, fo as the whole Solid of the Edifice becomes vilible in Perfpective 
(as they fay) becaufe compofed of the Three Principal Lines ufed in 
that Art, wx. that of the Plan or Plot, belonging to the firft Idea ; 
that of the Horizon or Eye-line, which denotes the Second; and the 
Line of Diftance which makes the Third with all its Advmbrations and 
fhadowings, which diftinguifhes it from what they call’ the Profile 
fignified by the Edging ftroaks by fome call’d out Lines, and Contours 
only, without any of this Solid finifhing. From all which it appears, 
That not the bare Idea, or Species (as the Term is in Vitruvius 3) or as 
others, the various Kinds of ‘Difpofttion is to be underftood ; but the fe- 
veral Defigns and Reprefentations of the Divifion :. Seeing in Truth, 
thefe three Draygbts upon Paper, belong as much to the Ordanance as 
the Di/pofition thewing and defcribing the Meafures and Dimenfions of 
the Infpective Parts, Order and Pofttion : From thefe three Jdeas then 


swyrimett Is, that fame Eurythnia, Majeftic and Venufta pecies Aidificii does 


Refult, which Creates that agreeable Harmony between the feveral 
Dimenfions ; fo as nothing feems Difproportionate, too long for 
this, or too broad for that, but Correfponds in a Juft and Regular 
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Symmetry and Confent of the Parts with the whole : For Symmeti 
is the Parity and Equality between the Parts Oppofite:; fo estte ier 


not bigger, higher, longer, fhonter, clofer, or wider than the o- 
ther : Suppofe a Column {welling more at oneside than: the other’; 
and not as thofe who. thought it to Confit inithe proportion of fome 
Principle Part or Member only, Capitel ox Cornice, gtoffer or. pro= 
jeCting farther than. the Order permits ; which feem. two different 
Things ;_ whiltt Proportion among, drchite4s.confitts in. fach an agree- 
inent and_confent as we find in every well limb’d- and i compos’d 
Living Anmal, of whatever Species, or kind foever, where the due 
Make of each Member’of the Body. denominates the Compleat- 
nefs of the Figure, be\ it ‘Statues ‘or the Lifes; and-the‘fame in 
Building, and the, parts thereof; ina Word, » where » Conve 
set Strength and ‘Beauty meet and render it accomplifh’d. 

HELAY> I 

Decors which is not} only where the Jubabitant, and Habitation p,. 
fuit, feeing that is many times accidental!;\ but where'a Building, and 
particularly. the Ornaments thereof, become the’ Station “and Occafion, 
as Vitruvius exprefly thews in appropriating the feveral Orders to their 
Natural Affections 3,,fo.as he would not have fet a Corimtbian Column at 
the Entrante-of a Prifon, nora Tufcan before the Portics of a Church, 
as fome have done among us, with no great Regard to the Decorum = 
Here therefore it is, ‘That the Fudement of an Archite? ought to be 
Confulted, fince even in the Difpofition of the Offices of our moft 
private Houfes, we find no where greater Abfurdities committed, 
whilf we many times\find the Kitchin where the Parlownthould have 
been, and: that in the firft and beft Story, »which fhould have been 
damned to the lowermoft and the wortt. 4 

Philander feems to bein fome doubt whether the Architecd did af 
ter all this make a Model of his future Work, | but at lat tefolyes it ot: 
in the Affirmative for many Reafons, ita enim futura deprebenduntur 
errata, © mimmo impendio, nulloque incommodo, Sc. for fo (fays he) 
future Errors may be timely prevented, with little coft, and without 
any trouble before the Remedy proves incorrigible. Now tho’ per- 
haps an accomplith’d Archited needs it not,) yet asithere is nothing 
certainly {par’d to lefs purpofe, and more to:the detriment of Build- 
ers than the fmall Expence of making this Prototype; fo it has been 
known that fome Excellent Maffers have without Reproach, caufed 
feveral to: be made: of the fame Building, and’ for’ the better, and 
which fhould be fram’d with all its Orders, and Dimenfions, by the 
Affitance of fome skilful Foyner, ox other Ingenions\ Artif? in fome 
flight Material, whichomay ‘be to remove, uncover and:take in pie- 
ces, for the Intuition of every Contignation,' Partition, Paffage, and 
Aperture, without other Adulteration by Painting or gaudy Artifice, 
but in the moft fimple manner, as: Sir H. Wotton prudently — 
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for Realons moft Material and° Unanfwerable ; This is by fome 
{upplied: with a Perpendicular Section of the Orthographical Elevation, 
which lets the Eye into the Rooms in front only ; the Model into 
the whole ; but from: all which we may deduce how abfolutely 
neceflary it is, thavan Architeét have more than a Vulgar Dexterity in 
the: Art of Deffening and Drawing, Que autem conferant, imo, que 
fit Architetlo penatus necefjaria ex artibus, hec fut, Pidura i Mathe- 
matica 3 in ceteris doclufne fit, non laboro : So the Patriarch, lib. 9. 
upon that ‘of: our Mafter, lib. 1. c. 1. Peritus Graphidos, &c. and 
then concludes, Neéece[faria igitur eft Architedto Graphidis (1. ¢.) defig» 
nations ui Tali’ dicunt peritia, as being a thing “altogether indifpen- 
fable ; butiof this already, for by the Method of a Compleat Courfe 
or Body of -Architeclure, one fhould proceed to the more particular 
Diftributions: of this 4rt, whether in Refpeét to Private or Publick 
Buildings, but I leave it for fome perfeét Edition of what remains 
of the incomparable Palladio ; when either by the fame it is begun, 
or by fome other Charitable Hand, That, or our Mafter, Vitruvius 
himfelf, as Publifh’d by the Learned Perault {hall be taught to {peak 
Englifo; and the Title of this Difcourfe, which minds me of a 
through Explanation of the more difficult Terms of this Art, for be- 
ing principally, if not only Converfant about the five Orders and 
their Ornaments (the fubjeét of our Learned Parallel) calls me back 
toa diftingt Survey of them, and I will begin at the Founda- 
tion. t 

Now tho’ all that is buried in the Ground to the Area be fo call’d, 
rmdinm Yet. properly Foundation is the very Cofer or Ground. bed fearch’d ad 
tom Jolidum, (8 in folido, as our Mafter advifes, and upon which a wile Man. 
would only Build and raife the Proto-(ubftructon, ‘or firft beginning 
of his Wall, and ought commonly to be double the thicknels of the 

Superfiruttion.' This the Greeks call'd, 
stmetaa, Stercobata seputeris folidum fulaimentum, for its artificial firmnefs, as 
immediately fucceeding the underfilling of the former (for fo we 
name thofe dry Materials upon the Surface) to be the Bajs of the 
whole Edifice : I am not ignorant that fome contend about this 
Office, confounding it with the Stylobata and Pedeftals of Columns, 
afligning them a regular thicknefs of half as much more as the Or- 
ders they fupport ; and then he lialians call it the Zoccole, Pillow or 
Die, becaule of its Cudique and folid Figure: But I rather take it 
for the Bafamento of the whole, which I would threfore rather aug- 
ment than contrat to that ftinted dimenfion : The Reverend Danel 
Barbaro, c. 8.1. 2. deferibes us all the kinds of them, and calls this 
ee in particular (and which confirms this divifion) the concealed part, 
wena. OF fundatio in imo: And then by this elegant diflinction defines Stru- 
seHirsiio: Sra to be that of Fronts ; Inftruction, that of the middle Parts ; and 
Subfirutim, of the Lower ; though this laft Notion does likewife 
many 
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many times import fome vaft and magnificent Building ; for fo Bal- 
dus has cited that paflage in Liu. 1, 6. where he names the ftately Ca- 
pitol a Snbftruction only, and other Authors Sub/lradiones in[anas, 
for fuch vaftand enormous Fabricks : But that we may not omit the 
Pedefial (though of rarer ufé amongft the Antients) I come next 
to the 13 
Stylobata'; For otit'Pedeftalis vox Hybrida (a very mungril) not sins. 
a Stylo, ds fome imagine, but a Stando, and is taken for that folid pivjp,1. 
Cube, ov {qtiare which we already mentioned to be that to the Coluinn, 
impofed, which’ the ‘Superfirulfure is to this, Fulcimentuin Columnie : 
It is likewife call?'d Truncus the Trunk (though more properly ta- 
ken for the Shaft ot'Body of an Order) contained between the Cornrce 
and Bafe (for Pedeftals have likewife thofe Ornaments infeparably) 
alfo Abacits, Dado, Zocco, &c. which is fometimes Carv’d with Bas? 
relievo in Hiftorical Emblems, ‘as that of ‘Trajan’s at Rome, and ours 
on Fi/p-fireet Hill ?'But as it was rarely ufed among the Antients ; fo 
they were all \Square’alike'to all'the Orders : till from good Examples, 
by later Architects, (and efpéctally Palladio) veduc’d to Proportiott 
and very graceful’ Thofe which are more large than-high; are cal- 
led double Pedeftals fapporting double Columns, and fome which are’ 
continu’d thro’ the whole Building. Alfo Poggio, from its Office 
of fupporting,’ and’ then’ ’tis ‘conftantly adorn’d with a Cormice con- 
fiting of a! Cymatiun’ ona Corona with Lifts, and fometimes Storia 
or fhallow Cavities and’ an addition of an upper Zocco or Plinth’ of 
a fmaller hollow and part of the Cymativm, upon which the Scamillé 
impares Vitruwian were fet, ‘if delign’d for Statues : Or, if without, 
for Columns. The Bafe has likewife an Ornament of a Cymatium in- 
verted upon a Plinth, “as may ‘be feen in the Corimtbian’ Stylodata : 
The general Rule is to divide the’ whole into 19 Parts ; the ‘Pedeflal 
fhall have 4, the Jitablature 3, but if a Calumn be without Pede/tal, 
Divide the height but into 5 equal Parts, 4 to the Column, and to 
the Entablature 1: But, as we'affirm’d, the “ntients did feldom ufé 
Pedeflals at all, unlefs: where’ Rails and Balufters were’ requifite, 
and Parapet Walls for Meniana,* Pergolas and Balcomes, and where 
they ferv’d for Podia or Pofaries'ofia leaning Height, for which they 
had a flight Cormice affign’d them‘; and this minds me of the sia 
among the Greeks, as indeed feéming to have been deriv'd from the 
Faftern ts’ ufed, and. to the Fews (we tread) enjoyn’d upon their 
flat-roofed Houfes, thefe Baluffers being in truth but a kind of petty 
Columns under the Rails or Arebitrave between Pedeflal and. Pedeftal 
for that moral Reafon, the fecutity of the Walkers, efpecially at 
what time they ufed to fpread Tens upon them, as frequently they 
did; But if (as we faid) for the better eminence of Figures, then 
with the Impofition of P 
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Scamilli impares, of which there is fo much contention amongft 
our Hypercritical Archite&ts, though in fine they prove to be but 
certain Benches, Zosccos or Blocks elevating the reft of the Members 
of an Order, Column, Signum or Statue from being, drowned or loft 
to the Aye, which may chance to be plac’d below their Horizon ; that 
is, beneath the Projectures of the Stylodata Cormces and other Sail- 
lies, by an agreeable Reconciliation of Geometry with the, Opticks : 
Ina Word, the Pedeftals of Statues do well exprefs them, and thofe 
halfround Elevations, or other unequal Eminences upon the Sty- 
lobata, be they one or more Phinths, like fo many fteps fucceeding one 
another for the Advantage of what ftands upon them: In the 
mean time, we find no Proportions or form aflign’d for the placing 
Statues, Bujts or other Figures, which feems to be left Arbitrary, 
with regard to the Subject : The lower Pedeflals bet. fuiting 
with the higher, contrary to Bujts, or where more than one toge- 
ther, as Groups fitting, and Cumbent Figures, which require longer, 
&c,_with fuch Ornament and Decoration as beft becomes them ; as 
to Nymphs, Tritons, Sea-Gods, Ejcalop-Shells, &c. to Deeffes, the 
more Delicate, to Satyrs, Ruflic Work, &c But to. proceed to 
the Orders and their feveral, Members as. they Naturally rife in 
Work. ; 

_ The Baje, deriv’d from the Greek Verb pase, imports the Suftent, 
Prop or Foot of a Thing, and is in Architedure taken not for the 
lowermoft Member of an Order, but,:for all the feveral Ornaments 
and Mouldings from the Apophyges. or rifing of the Columns Shaft, 
to, the Plinth : Sometimes alfo for the Spire ; which lying on 
the Plinth like the Czile of a Cable derives thence its Name, 
though fomething improperly methinks, confidering. thefe. Mem- 
bers.do not run Spiral, but Obliquely rather and in orbem: In fum, 
the Ba/is is to. the Column and its Entablature, what the Stylobata is to 
the Bafs, and the Stereobata to the Pedefial,. Here Note, that when 
a Cormce isadded toa Baje, it becomes.a Pedeflal, and that to the 
Corinthian or, Compofita the Attic Bafe, and tho’ faireft of all, and usd 
in other Orders ; by no means fo properly : It. is often inrich’d with 
Sculpture, efpecially in the Compofita; for Bafes differ according 
to the Order: ‘Tufcan has a Torus only; the Doric an Afiragal more, 
by fome efteem’d a modern Addition: The Lonics Torus is larger on 
a double Storia, betwixt which are two Afiragals : The Compofita an 
Aftragal fewer than the Corinthian. The Artic Bafe (or as fome, the 
Altic-Curgi) confifts of a Plinth, two Torus’s and Scotia properly 
plac’d under the Lonic and Compofita, and indeed, as was faid, to all, 


Liufcan excepted, which has its peculiar Bafe : But to proceed, to o- 
ther particulars, 
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The Plinth is the firft, and very loweft Metnber ofthe Bape rrtun 
The Word denotes-a Brick or {quare Tyle, of which happly they were! 
ufually made, but rather for the refemblance 3. becaufe of the weight 
it was to bear, and therefore more probably of fomething more folid tr 
preferve the Foot of the Column from rotting, when firt Pillars weve 
made but of the Tapering Bodies of Trees, as we thal thew hereafter + 
Plinth is likewife taken for a like Member about the Capitel, | but 
then always with its Adjun@, the Plinth of the Capitél,- &e. becanfe? 
placed juft above the Echinus as in the Doric, Ovolo oy quarter round’ 
in the other Orders. The Italians familiarly name it Orlo, which 
importing a round Welt, Hem or Brim, methinks is not fo properly 
applied to it : By Plinth is alfo to be Underftood any flat, thick 
Moulding in the Fore-Walls of any Building, ranging like a broad Lift 
with the feveral Floors or Stages) The next is, 1 

Torus, the third Member of the Bafe (of which there is Superior», 
and Inferior in the Bafes of all the Orders, the Tufean excepted) comes’ 
from 7pG denoting the roundnéfs and fmoothnels of it > Lorus-eninr 
quacquid rotundum, ox rather as Scaliger, quod artificialiter elaboratur 18 
tornetur, becaufe artificially made {o 3’ but why not from its {welling 
and brawninefs ? It) much refembles the Shape of a round Cutfhion, 
Torques or Wreath, thence si€’s, and the impofed weight makes it 
feem to {well out as if indeed it were ftuffed, and that with Reafon 
fay the Critics, for the more eafy and fafe Pofition of the 

Trochile, from 7eéxo or bye a Rundle or Pully-Wheel,” which it tatite 
much refembles, and is that Cavity appearing next to the Torus: The 
Italians name it Baftone, or more properly Cavetio, and’ Cortice, tan 
quam beculi cortex, the hollow Rind of a Tree, as Barbaro. Our 
Workmen retain the Antient Stotia, from swite, its obfcurity pro- 
ceeding from the Shade of the hollownefs;° but more vulgarly they 
call it the Cafement, and it is ever the Cavity between the former 
Torus’s, and alfo beneath the Doric Cornice feparated from the plain 
Margin or Regula call’d Mentum and Corona by a fmall Cymarium, or: 
fometimes a Lift only: The Capital Letter’ C is almofa perfect 
refemblance of this Moulding, and it is indeed frequently bordured 
or rather fhut in with Lifts. Laftly, 

The Afiragal, which befides divers other' Things (as. the. Septem sirasela 
Spine Vertebre near the Neck) has here its Analogy from that Bone 
a little above the Heel, whence the French name’it the Talo» or H eel 
it felf (as our Author of the Parallel) nor-improperly ;* but by the 
Ttalians, il Tondino, being a kind of half Torus, fometines wrought in 
the richer Orders like an Over-caft Hem or Edge to the larger Ture, 
which frequently is plac’d between, as in the Zone Bafe with two 
Scotvas, and fometimes (though rarely) juft about ‘the Pliith’ of 
the Bafe, as fome marfhal it : Otherwhiles again it is taken for thé’ 
Hoop, Cinciure or Collar next the as and diminution rs as 
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Column lifted.on both Edges ; and it runs alfo under the Echinus of 
the Jmic:. ,Our Buglifher of Hans Bloome names it a Bolte, or 
Fillet in any part ofa Pillar, but 1 take a Fillet to be more flat, this 
more fwelling, and (as I fay) Toruslike. Moreover we fometimes 
find it dividing the Fafcia of the Corinthian Architrave where itis 
wrought in Chaplets, and Beads, Olives ot Berries ; ando finally im 
two places, both above and beneath the Lifis joyning immediately. 
to the Square ‘or Die of a Pedeftal where Stylobata is introduced'$ 
and fo we have done with the Ornaments and Mouldings ot the Bafe\s 
We come now to. the Column it felt. 
xing nakedly, and ftri@ly taken, is that Part of am Order only, 
which is. the Prop or Calumen, plac’d to fupport fomething Superior 
to it, and is, here properly that round and long Cylinder diverfly 
named by Authors, Stapus, Vive, Tige, Shaft, Fuji, Tranke, &es 
containing the Body, thereof from the Spire of the Bafe,) or lately 
mentioned Affragal, to the Capitel: Sometimes: for the Subftance 
and Thicknefs of the bottom of the Pillar, and in Authors for 
the Checks of a Door Secundum Cardines \§ Artepagmenta, of which 
confult the Learned Baldus in the Word Replode Sig. Voc. Vitr. alfo 
the Perpendicular Poff of a Winding-flairs ; but for the: moft part 
for that Solid of a Column which being divided into three Parts, has 
(as {ome delight to form them, but without any Reafon\or good 
twa, Authority) an Bmafis, of Swelling, and under the Collerine or Cimba 
of the Capitel, a ContraSture and. comely Diminution, by Work- 
men call’d. the breaking of the Pillar ; which in Imitation of the 
natural Tapering of Trees, is fometimes too much contratted, in 
others exceffively {well’d. ‘The manner of Operation by: applying 
athin flat Flexible Rule, of the length of the whole Column, divi- 
ded into three equal Parts, beginning at the Perpendicular of the 
loweft, is fo well known, that need fay nothing more of it, than 
that there is hardly any fenfible Swelling to be perceiv’d in the beft 
Examples, and therefore to.be fparingly usd, and with Difcretion, 
if at all : or as Diferadet.and fomeiaffett, tapering very infenfibly all 
the way : Monfiewr Perault prefcribes another Method for this Dimi- 
nution ({peaking of Nicomedes’s firft Conchoid, in his learned Comment, 
1.3. cap. 2d. But (returning to where we left) the primary Iffue 
or Rife of the Shaft next the Affragal and neather Cindure is call’d 
‘ante the Apophyges from the Greek. Word ‘somuyi; becaufe in that part 
the Column taking, as it were a Rife, feems to Emerge and Fly from 
the Bafes like the ProcefJus of a Bone in a Man’s Leg ; and fo it is 
now and. then applied. to the: Square of Pedeffals likewife. In fhort, 
tis no more than. ah imitation of the Rings or Feruls heretofore ufed 
at the Extremities of Wooden Pillars, when formerly they were 
made of that: Material, to preferve them from fplitting, afterward 
imitated, in Stone-Work as an infeparable part thereof ; and thence 
.  doubt- 
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doubtlefs it is they took their original Contraétion : Such Trees as 
grew in the moft upright Tenor and comely Diminution, being 
chofen for this Employment. rt 

Thefe ‘being ‘refembled in Stone (that is of one intire one) 
by Solide ‘were diftinguith’d from the Sirudiles, or were fuch Pillar’ 
as were Compoundéd of maniy. 

But it is not here only that*thefe Rmgs Have place, but next the 
above deferib’d Affragal likewile, and where-ever encotinter’d by 
the Names of Arnului, Cinda, Cimbia, Liftello, Fillets; Regula, &e. 
broader or more narrow’ as bef fuits with the Gonfecutive Member § 
like thofe very finall Li/telos or Anmulets wader the Echinus of the 
Doric Capitel, by the Lralians'calld Gradetti, Degrees, and by the 
Interpreters of P. Lomazzo, Rulets ; atid fo in like thanner the Qi 
dia beneath the Afiragal immediately above «the Contraction. But 
Regule and Filles are forewhat larger in’ places where ‘they edge 
and fhut in the Cymatium of a Cornice, Abacus, or Voluti : Moreover 
T Note, That Liftello-anid Cina are broader than Anmulers, which 1 
take to be the very leaft of all the Mouldings in ait Order. 


et 


The Capitel, with its'Oynaments comes now to be the 1iext colleive cepireis 


Member. : 

We have already. fhew'd what we are to Underftand by a Colanin, 
which nakedly confidered, does not affuitie the Name of Order, 
till it be drefled and habited with its diftinguifhing Ornaments, the 
Capitel, ke. For tho’ by Ornament Architeéts in ore Word, fignifie 
Architrave, Frieze and Cornice, which ever Accompany and Compleat 
the Order ; yet “tis the Capitel only which gives its diftin@ion and 
denomination : and albeit their differences may indeed be alfo fa- 
ken from the Height, Shape and Subftance, yet hardly without their 
Heads, as the Jonice and Corinthian. We proceed therefore to the 
Second Member towards the tipper Part or Diminution of a Cohumn 
(which is always the lefs abated if very tall, becaufe the Diftance 
effects that in them, which Arr produces in the lower) is the 

Hypotrachelinm, which ‘from the Greek <2erexziw colli pars infra 
cervicem, denotes the Neck of the Column, béing that part of Scapus 
below the Affragal: It is'as it were the Priexe of the Capitel, and fo by 
fome terit’d, as alfo the Collar and Gorgerin, where the Pilar is moft 
Contraéted, and feems as if it were firangled; ‘and may: well be taken 
for a part of the Capirel it felf, having both in the Tufean and Dorie 
another Aanulus or Cmca about it next to the 

Echinus, a Bortle cut’ with an Edge, as int our Bloome ‘tis rudely 
explained : It is indéed @ quarter round, and fometimes more, 
fwelling above the Cincmres, and commonly next to the Abacus, 
Carv'd with Ovals and’ Darts (by our Workmen calPd Bogs and 
Anker § as Yittlé Politely) whieh is frequently fhut up with a fmaller 


Ovolo of Beads and Chaplets, or like Ornament ; but fo adorn’d, 
it 
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it commonly runs under, the Donic Voluta: and, that ‘of. the Conpéfitd, 
and next the Doric Abacus; as in that fingular Example of: the Tra- 
jan Column it creeps under the Plinth of the-Capitel, . Such as pre- 
tend to Etymologies for every thing they hear,’ will-have it¢ytie- atd¢ 
7a 2ye, or cuntyew cevry becaufe of a kind of Self-contraction ; others 
more rationally from the refemblance and. roughnefs in the\Carving 
exits texyiree@s as briftling with its Darts like a Hedee-Hog,. ot rather 
the thorny Husk of a Chefi-nut, which being open’d difcovers.a kind 
of Oval Figur’d Kernel, ‘which dented.a little at the Top, the La- 
tins, call Decacuminata ;Ova. . Under; this, .as.we faid, .is.a fmaller 
Bracelet, again which) incireles the Capitel under the Voluta in the 
Compofita,.taken for the Fuferole 5 and fo likewife in the other Orders 
where the Ovslo or LEchinus . properly enter) having a {mall 
Moulding beneath it, by Paladio nam’d Gradetto, but of this al- 
ready : In .the Corinthian an. Echinus.\frequently, comes jin. betwixt 
the Corona and Dentilhi. F nid ; 

The Voluta,or as we term it properly enough,’ the Scrawl, is not 
the derivative of any Greek Word, but the Latin; Voluta, a Volvendo, 
for that it indeed feems to be roll’d upon an Axis or Staff ; Alberts 
calls them Snails Shells from their Spiral turn: It is the Principal, 
and only appropriate Member of the Lonic Capitel,. which has Four, in 
imitation of a Femal Ornament, as both) our Ma/ler. Vitruvius, and 
the Author of the Parallel have Learnedly. illuftrated, The Face of 
it is called Frous, the Fore-head, .a little hollow’d between the Edge 
ot Lif, andthe Retwrny Pulvin.or, Pillow betwixt the Abacus and 
Echinus refembles the Side-plaited ‘Lreffes of Womens Hair,. to Defend 
as it were the Quslo from. the weight. of the Aéacus (over. which the 
Voluta hangs) and fuperior, Members, for the fame Reafon,as was in 
timated in, the Torus of the Bafe, 

There are alfo Voluta’s in the Corinthian and. Compounded Capitels, 
whereof the firft hath Aight, which are Angular, . the reft confifting 
rather of, certain large Stalks after a more Grotefco Defign,:as may 
be gathered from thofe Rams Horns.in the Capitel of the Columns 
taken out of the Bathes of Dioclefan : And in Truth they are only 
the pretty Flexures and Scrowlings of Vitici, like the Tendrels' of 
Vines, whereof the Four larger ones bend under the Horns or Corners 
of the Abacus, the other Pour of leffer Size, juft under the middle of 
the rch thereof, beneath the Flower: Then the Bottom or Foot of 
the Calathus or Panier (for that’s divided into three equal Parts, as will 
hereafter appear) fhows. in Front: two, entire Leaves, and. as many 
halfones,. wx. at the Angles, and. betwixt thofe again two. Stalks, 
which, with a Ta// ene in the middle (that touches the midft.of the 
Arch, as we faid, it puts forth a Flower upon the Brim. of the Abas 
cus) -make in all fixteen in number, ‘To be yet as accurate.as may 
be in fo Nice and Florid an Ornament, thele Leaves did of old, re- 
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femble either thé Atanthus (though 4 littlé more Indehted and 

Difguifed) from the'Inventor Caliimachws, or (as fome) the Olive and 

Palm, for fo it is warranted by Villalpandus from that Capitel of his 

Defcription ftanding in the Temple of Solomin, At the Extreams of 

thefe Leaves do iffue the Caules, and Codits, breaking with the Helices, 

the reft of the Stalks ‘adorn’d and furniftyd with Buds and tender 

Foliage by ‘the Difcretion and Invention of the Ingenious Carver. 

But the Domineering Tendrels and Flexures confift of greater, or fmaller 

VPolutas, emerging from’ between the Abacus and Echinus in fmaller 

Leaves and Stalks; Midling and Inferior Foliage, as they are diftin- 

guifh’d by Workmen in the three above named Divifions ‘of ‘the 

Calatbus'; but inftead of thofe Helices, at our Corinthian Horns, the 

Compofita has her Voluta much’ more tefembling the Jonica, and in lien 

of thofe, divers Capricious Fancies, as Horfes Heads, Fagles, and the 

like ; fed ea doctis non probamtur; they are rejetted by all good Architects, 

fays Philander. Voluta is likewile among the Ornaments of Mutuli, 

Curtoufes; &e. ; 

Now the Center or Eye of the Ionic Voluta is made by drtifts with a 

_ Cathetus, which (not‘over nicely to diftinguifh from Perpendicular, be= cottstus 

caufe the Operation of them ‘proceeds from difting Terms) is meant 

by a Line let down from above, interfeéting the Line of the Collar 

(as ‘tis demonftrated in Chap. 24. of the Parallel, with the Hiftory of 

its Inveftigation) and that fmall Circle at this Point of Inter fection 

is Metaphorically Oci#lus, the Bye, from whence the Perfeé: turning 

of the Voluta has been aftér an exquifite manner (tho’ by few obfery’d 

and pra&iis'd) found out ; it being here indeed that our Workman 

will be put to the Exercife of his Arithmetic, as appears by that’ accu- 

rate Calculation in’ Nicholas'Goldmanus’s Reftitution of this becoming 

Ornament: * Laftly, ; 

The Abacus (from #xé or dpduo which’ fignifies a Square Tren= sac 
cher, or ‘Table)-is that quadrangular piece commonly accompanied 
with a Cymatium' (except in’ the Tujcan) and ferving inftead of a 
Corona or drip to. the Capitel, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior, 
as has already been’ noted. This it is which’ fupports the neather 
Face of the Architrave, and whole Trabeation: In the Corinthian and 
Compofita the Corners of it are‘nam’d the Horus, and are fomewhat 
blunted ‘and hollowed, the Intermedial Sweep and Curvature with 
the Arch, has commonly a Roje or fome pretty Flower Carv’d in the 
middle of it. : 

Thus we have finifhed that Head of our Column, which being 
taken in General for all thefe Members together, is commonly diftin- 
guifh’d by the Name of Capitel (an Effential Member of every cepinata 
Order : ) taken, I fay, for the intire Ornament from the Afiragal 
and firft Cinclure of it, to the Plinth which bears ‘up the Architrave : 

But it is not to be omitted, ‘that the’main Body of the Corimbian 
: H Chapiter 
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Chapiter (of which we have given a large Defcription under the Tile of 
Poluta) confitts of a Bell, or Basket rather, which. 1s that: plain and 
folid part under the Cawliculi, Stalks, and out.of which they are Carved 
with Helices, Tendrels and Flowers already mentioned, and which.in 
order to their triple Series of Foliage (which feems to include and 
fhadow the Body of it, as *tis reprefented in that curious defign of 
Callimachus’s Invention) is divided into three equal Parts,: But,of this 
hereafter. There is likewife another Capitel, or rather.a Diminutive 
of it, by the Greeks call’d xexrtwr, which does not only fignifie (as 
fometimes) the former Calathus and Basket, but more properly that 
Braid or Lift above the Triglyph in the Freeze. 

Moreover, to the Bodies or Shafts of fome Columns appertain 

Striges, which (not to infift upon what the Learned Vofius and 
other Critics have contended) are thofe excayated Chanuels, by our 
Workmen call’d. Flutimgs and Groeves : Thefe, are particularly .af- 
fected to the Ionic Order (rarely the Doric) wi ftalarum rua, 
in imitation of the Plaits of Womens Robes, as our Mafter refembles 
them; and fome of thefe Channels we find to, go winding, about 
Pillars, &c. but it. is not approved. Between. thefe are.the Stra, 
we may properly Englib them Rays or Lifts; which being twen- 
ty in the Doric, in the Jonc 24 in number, are thofe, plain Spaces 
between the Flatings in the onic, Doric, Corinthian and Compofed 
Orders; which Ornament the three laft have,..( with fome {mall 
Difference) borrow’d from the Jonc. And infome of thofe (as in 
that Deaclefian Doric. Example) they are fo made, as to reduce the Rays 
to a fharpe Edge only, by their Contiguity, without any Spaces at all, 
But fometimes we find the Striges to be fill’d up with a Swelling, 
a third Part from the Bafe, and thefe we may call Stav’d, or Cadl'd 
Columns ; for fo 1 think fit to Interpret the French Embaflone, and 
Alberii’s Rudens. Thus we find fome Corinthian Pillars often treated ; 
the Stria being commonly a third or fourth Part of the widenefs of the 
Flutings, (in the Daic not too deep) and diminifhing with the Con- 
traction of the Scapas, unlefs the Shaft be very high, in which Cafe 
the diftance does it without the Aid of the Workman ; fometimes 
alfo we have feen them totally filled, and fometimes wrought, but 
better plain : Note that where they exceed Twenty or Twenty four 
they make the Columas appear, Gouty.. We fhould now come to the 
Entablature, but a Word of : 

Pillafters, or {quare Columns, call’d by the Greeks (if ftanding fin- 
gle) Paraftare, or by the Italians Membrettz. Obferving the fame 
Module and Ornament in Bafe and Capitel (if alone) with that of 
the intire Column; but fo they donot for their Prominencie, which 
being to ain rogm and to, ftrengthen Works (Fortifie and Uphold 
capacious Vaults) reduces them fometimes to the Square, whereof 
‘one of the fides is frequently.applied to Walls, by which alone fome 

y i will 
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will only) have them to differ from Cohimns themfelves ; but. that 
pught, to be underftood of fuch as have no Lepifts and Arches, upon 
which octafions the Lights: they let in do: much govern their Pro= 
portions, .as Paladio has Judicioufly thew’d in J. 1 c, 13. &ey Likes 

’ wife, where they happen to be atx les, and: according to. the fur 
chargd weight; and therefore a» Ruffic fuperficies (as Sir. Wotton 
has Difereetly obferv’d)- does’ beft become them, ‘as’ well as a greater 
Latitude, for fo they haye fometimes been enlarg’d>to almoft a 
whole /acuity; unlefs where! for their: better Fortifying; we find 
half, and. fometimes whole’ Columns applied: to “them. As to the 
Extancy, ingag’d ‘in the Thicknefs of the Walls, (for fo we muft 
fuppofe them to be) they fometimes!.fhew above a Fourth, Fifth ‘or 
Sixth Part of their’ Square, but this is Regulated according to the Na- 
ture and Difference of the|Work,. which not feldom reduces it ‘to 
an Fighth, without any nice Regards to-what\ were requifite if they 
ftood alone, feeing they ,areoften Ueftin’d to Stations which require 
the moft fubftantial Propsi..« For the:reft, they carry the {ame Pro- 
portion with their! refpettive Orders;::dnd’are very rarély' Contraded, 
unlefs, where. they, are: placid ‘behind whole Colinas: J€ Fluted, 
with not above Seven-or Nine at moft:; Be this alfol obferved ; That 
as in-the Freuts of Large and Noble Buildings, they thew very grace- 
fully, being plac’d one over the other before the firft and’ fecond 
Stories ; fo in Jefler Fronts and Houfes they look but poorly’: Laft- 
ly, be this farther Noted; That tho’ we find the Doric Pillafter with 
Lrigliph and Metap plac’d about the Cupola, ’tis by no means to ‘be 
broken in any fort, to humor: the. Angle: of an Upright Wall, tho’ 
there happen tobe a Cornice above it, as we frequently find, allowing 
half to.one Face, and as much to the! other. 

Pilofters are likewife {maller or fhorter applied’ to Balconies, &e. 
with now and then Bafes, Phuth and Capael, and fo in Rails up- 
on Stairs, Battlements, &c: -They alfodo properly and handfomely 
where they are fet to {upport Corwices and Breezes in Wainfcoted 
Rooms; provided their due proportion be obferv'd, without thofe 
ridiculousDifguizements of Pedeffalsandidle fanciescommonly wrought 
about them : They alfo well Adorn Door-Oafes, Chimney-Pieces, 
Gallery-Fronts, and.other places, whence:they are call’d ; 

Ate, not improperly (as Mouf. Perault thews). from: the Lati 
Ane, for their being placid Before the Antient Temple Walls and 
Goines ftanding out to fecure them, and {ovat the fides of Daors : 
In fhort, they are generally own’d among Pulafiers, obferving the 
fame Rule in advancing out.of the Work, as Columns themfelves 
alfodo ; otherwife (as was faid): Pillafers ws’d to appear very little 
beyond. the Perpendicular of the Wall or Work, where there hap- 
pen’d to be no Orwament above, which fallied farther, in which cate, 
the Projeture of. both ought: to be alike, or rather comply with 
that of the Pillafer. The Inpofis 
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Impofts (by Vitruvius call’d Incumbe) which 1 mention’d, ate no- 
thing but their Capitels or more protuberant Heads, upon which reft 
the ends’ of the Arches ; which alfo muft conform to their Orders 5 
fo as the Tufcan has a Plinth only ; the Doric, two Fates around ; 
the Loic a Plancere or Cavity betwixt the'two Paces, with now and 
then carved Mouldings, as has likewife the Corinthian and Compofita 
a Freeze ; fo as the Salles of the. Impofts exceed not the Body of the 
Pillafter :: Sometimes again the Entablature of the Order ferves for the 
Impoft of the Arch, which is very Stately, as we fee in divers Churches, 
to which the height exceedingly contributes, where the Projeéture is 
{uitable ; in. the mean time where they exceeded the Square and regu- 
Jar Thicknefs, they were nam’d 

Pile, and their Quadra’s or Tables (as we yet feethem in antient 


Altars and Monuments) were’ émploy’d for Inferiptions ; but if fhor- 


ter, and.more Mafly, they ferve for the Arches of Bridges, for Buttreffes 
and the Suftentation of more folid Works, ‘as indeed they need to be, 
ftanding in the Water ; and gradually built as far as its Level ; nor 
ought their Breadth be lef than'a Sixth part of the Widenefs of the 
‘Arch, nor more than a Fourth: They were fometimes made half 
Circular; but the Antients’ preferr’d the pointed at right Angles as 
better to refift the impetuous Current, before the more Acute and 
Sharper. 

Arches or Vaults confitting generally of fimple Half-Circles, and 
now and then of fome leffer Point, of all other, require the Condué of 
an able Architect well Skill’ in Geometry’: 1 thall not need to Criticize 
onthe feveral Species, of Foruices and Cradle Works, as of Jate Sub- 
divided into more:than we find among the Antients, which were 
not above Three or Four: The fimple Fornix, or Hemicircular, 
Strait or Turning :| The Teffudo or more circular, and that which 
by the French is -call’d Cul de Four atid Oven-like ;' and the Concha, 
which like a Trumpet grows Wider as it Lengthens, tc. . Of thefe 
fome are fingle, fome double, crofs, Diagonal, Horizontally on the 
Plain, others Afcending and Defcending; Angular, Oblique; Pen- 
dent ;. fome that Sallie’ out: fufpending an incumbent Burden, 
of which there are both Concave and Convex, ‘as for the giving Paf- 
fage under upon Occafion': But of whatever Form, or Portion of 
the Circle ;, Care muft he had, that where they crofs, the Reins or 
Branches {pringing from the fame Point, and their Moulding alike, 
they neither crowd too near one another, nor intangle confufedly ; 
but meeting from Angle to Angle, unite at the Key-ftone, which is 
‘commonly carv’d with a Rofe or fome other Ornament ; it being 
in this Difpofition of the Nerves and Branches, wherein confifts the 
Artifts great Addrefs, and that the Concamerated Spaces be exceeding 
clofe Joynted, needing no Pegs ‘or fillings up with Mortar ; and 
above all, that the Butments: be Subftantial : As now in Cellars, 
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who confidering nothing with Redfon, have. introduc’d it into private 
Houfes, and been imitated but by, tod many,of-our late wdrchitects alfo; 
to the no {mall Diminution of the reft whichis better Conduéted. By, 
Intercolummations 1 do likewife Comprehendyall Lerraced. and Cloiflend. 
Buildings, Porticos, Galleries, Atria’s, &e..as before;: contiguous to) 
or ftanding out from the Body of Adéfices, in \which Cafes: theyiare, 
becomingly proper: And this does naturally lead me 'to\:our Pilfars 
again, and to confider the Spaces between: them. oilgs 1 

Intercolumnation (antiently much, the fame in all the Orders. with: 
out Arches,’ where Spaces maybe wider than| betwixt. fingle Co: 
lumas) fignifies the: diftance or void: between Pillar and: Pillar, but 
this not {ufficiently explaining, the’ various Diftance;of ‘the feveral 
Orders in Work, renders it, even:in divers of our Englifh Authors 
where they: treat of this, Art, of fundry Denominations %:For thus it 
was ufually,call’d | \ : afar dort dosoiqqs 

Infulata: Columna,. where a Pillar ftood alorie like an ‘Ijland or Rocke 
in the Sea, the one inviron’d with Air as the other with Waters: «»; 

Areoftylos belonging chiefly .,to. the ‘Tufean Order, was where! the 
Intercoluamation is very wide, .as.at the entrance of great Cities; 
Forts, &c. upon which occafions, at» the, leaft four or five Modules 
(taken for the whole Diameter) may be allowed, and. commonly requires 
a Timber Architrave. Others almoft contrary, when they ftand at only 
a moderate Diftance. 13 

Diaftylos, though fometimes improperly taken for any’ Jntercoluins 
nation, 1s moft natural to the Doric, and may have thiee or four Diames 
ters, nay fometimes more in the Donic, as fitteft for Gates, Galleries; 
and Porches of Pallaces or lefler Buildings, and thence were call’d 
‘Letraftylos and Hexaftylos, ff 

The Syflylos nam'd-alfo Pycnoflylos (as muich as to fay thick 0 
Pillars, becaufe feldom allow'd. above a Module and an half, though 
fome diftinguith the firtt by anhalf Module more for the Corinthian) 
belongs chiefly to the Compofita, and it was us’d before Temples, 
and other Public and Magnificent: Works of that Nature: As at 
prefent in the Perifiyle of St. Peter’s at’ Rome, confifting of near 
300 Columns; and as yet remain: of the Antients, amiong the late 
difcover’d Ruins of Palmyra. But where :in-fuch Structures the Jn 
tercolumnation did not exceed two Diameters, or very little more, (as in 
the Corithian and efpecially the Jonic) the Proportion of Diftance 
was fo Efteemed for its Beauty and other Perfeétions, that it 
was by a particular Eminence ‘termed Ey/lylos, as’ being of all 
other the moft Graceful : But it-is not’ now fo frequent as of old, 
to be at that vaft Charge, as the Number and Multitude of Colzmns 
(which were ufually of one -intire Stone exceeding) ‘all. the 
other Parts and’ Ornaments. of -Building ; ) would ingage 
the moft. opulent: ‘Prince : Whilft we» find thofé ‘enormous 
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Structures; » of Teniples, \:Amphitheaters:, . Navanachia, Corcusi, 
Baths, » Porches, Tribunals, Courts, (and other places, of Public 
Convention) were) built and.advanced not-only by thegeneral Con- 
tributions of the ‘People,  or-out of the Fifch\ and, charge - of the, 
State 1 But very:-often: bythe | Monificencé of Emperors; who (glo- 
rying im nothing «more, thanin that of: Beautifying ;and adorning 
of the moft famous: Cities: ii-the feveral Provinces) sus’d to Im- 
ploy: Thoufands : of} their Slaves,\to ;hew.and work inv the Quarries, 
abounding with all forts of the richeft Marbles, or with Serpentins, 
Ophites, Propbyris and fach-as for:hardnefs and difficulty of Polifhing, 
our Tools will now-hardly. enter’: ‘And whenthe Pillars, (and Attire 
about them) were finifh’d, to fend and beftow them Gratis, \to- 
wards the Encouragement’ and/Advancement of thofe Public Works, 

c. But after this Conflantine the:Great, meditating the Tranflation 
of the Lmpertal Seat : (from the We/h.to the Eaf?), took another Courfe 
(tho’» by. no. means fo Laudable); Caufing smoft of the mot Mag- 
nificent Buildings to be deprived:ofitheir Columns, Statves,: Inferiptions, 
and Nobleft Antiquities, to-beitaken! away} arid carried to Byzantium 
(now Conftaminople): toradorn: his new City, with the Spoils. .of Rome's 
whilft what Ruins and Fragments were left, (and. had efeap’d the Sa- 
vage Goths and Vandals) were ftrip’d of all that yet remained of Ve- 
nerable) dnd: Ufeful, Aintiquity; by the fucceeding Pontifs, for the 
Building of Stately Palaces, Villas and Comiti'y-Houfes of the Up- 
Start LVepotifme, as ate ftanding both at prefent in the Cities, and 
the Sweeteft and moft Delicious Parts of the Country about it; 
Proud of what yet ftood of the Miferable demolition ‘of Temples, 
Arches, Maufoleas, &e. So jattly. Perflring’d in that Sarcafme, 
Quod non facerunt Barbari, facervmt. Barbarini, and indeed, the fuperls 
Palaces, of Card. Antonio, Panfilio, &c. Nephews to Pope Urban the 
VIIL.and his Succeffors, are Inftances of this :, Soas I hardly can tell 
of any one antient Stru€ture, (not excepting the Pantheon) but what 
has {uffer’d fuch ignominious Marks and Difguifes ; As that ‘the 
Learned Author of the Parallel, together with all the Affembly of 
the ‘moft Skilful Artis, (which he has brought together) have 
hardly been able, (with infinite Pains, Charge and Induftry) to 
recover the juft Proportions, and neceflary Adjuncls of the Antient 
Orders. But to return where we left fpeaking of Columns ; we 
are not there obliged) to reckon any of them, as meaning dif- 
ferent Orders, Kinds or Species of Building :(as. in the follow- 
ing Enumeration) but as relating to the feveral | difpofitions 
of them, agreeable to their Intercolummation. For where 
the fides had ranges of Columms, as in thofe large Xyflas, Tem- 
ples, Porticos, dtrias and Veftibula of the Greeks and Romans 
(which) were: certain Arched or plainly Architrav’d Buildings 


in form of Clyfiers and Galleries; commonly ftanding out Bs 
the 
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the reft of the Edifice, and now and then alone, and within alfo} 
the Antients named no fewer than Seven ; according as they were 
applied to the feveral Species, ‘Difpofition ox Compo ition of the Fabric ; 
or more plainly, fuch as were’ more proper fora Temple, according 
as it was built. and plac’d defignedly for moré or fewer Ranks of 
Columns, at the entrance only, on every’ fide about it, without or 
within ; not regarding their Proportion or Ornament, which is a 
different Confideration (for fol think itrruvius may be taken.) Of thefe 
‘The Firft is 

1. Antes, of which we have already fpoken. | 

2. The Proflyle, whofe Station being at the Front confifted of only 
four Columas. ! c 

3. Amphiproflyle, where the Building had a: double Pronaos or 
Porch, confifted but of four at each. 

4. Periptere, where the Columns range’ quite about the Building : 
Six in Front, the Iatercolumnation two ‘Diameters of whatever Order 
it Confift :. the Pillars ftanding downward. : I 

5. Pfeudodiptere (Baftard’ or Imperfe&t) as-confiting of a fingle 
Rank only, yet of eight Columns in'Front at two Diameters diftance 5 
fo as left {pace enough for another:row from the main Building : 
Whereas the i 

6. Diptere has a double row of as many quite about, and Odfofiyle 
in Front alfo, at the Diftance of Eufyle, that is, two Diameters and 
4 Quarter ; “This made as it were a double Portico, which we call 
Sfles. Laftly, the 

7. Hypetbre, confifts of two Ranks of Columns all about, with 
Ten at each Face of the Building, and a Perz/tyle within. of fingle 
Columns 3 the reft being expos'd to the Air, that is not’ walled in, 
(and placed as the Pycnoffyle clofer to one another) we have 
call’d Periftyle, which tho’ importing a Colonade, or Series of 
Columns ranging quite about ; yet are not all which are'fo plac’d 
to be call’d fo, unlefs ftanding within the Walls, which is Effential 
to their Denomination ; fince otherwife, as well the Periprere, as 
Monoptere (both confifting but of a fingle Range or Wing a-piece) 
fhould then be Perifiyles, which they are not : Befides, ‘the Monop- 
tere is only where a Roof is fupported without any Wall or Clofure 
whatfoever, as in that Example of Vitruvius, Lib. 4. Cap. 7. All which 
[have only mention’d for the Benefit of our Country Workmen, who 
do frequently, even amongft our Exgli/fh Tranflators of Architecto- 
nical Treatifes, meet with thofe hard Names without their Inter- 
pretation, when the Difcourfe of thefe open and Airy Ornaments, 
whether adjoyning to, and fupporting more Contignations and ‘Sto- 
ries ; or invironing them, and prominent from them ; and becaufe 
it is for this, that our Mafter Vitruvius fo paffionately wifhes that his 
Architect fhould be (as of old they ftyl’d Callimachus) Philotechnos, 
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an induftrious) fearcher of the Sizences, which is the fame that a good 
Philologer is amongft our Literati. 

Moreoyer inftead of Columns the Antients (as now the Modern 
but too often) ufed to place the.whole Figures of Men and Women 
to fupport and bear up intire Cornices, and even huge Maffes, of 
Buildings ; but of this at large in Cup. 22,23. of the Parallel, Part 
a. Thefe they alfo nam’d.Telamones or Atlas’s, the French Confoles, 
where they ufually fet them to fuftain the Architrave, which for be- “#7 
ing the next Member in order \to\ the Capitel we come next to 
Explain. 

The Greeks nam’d that Epiflilium, which we from a mungtil 
Compound of two Languages #py ~-Traés (as much as to fay 
the principal Beam and Summer, ot rather from Arcus and ‘Trads,) 
call Architrave. ; Ut velont trabem hanc Arcus vices fuftinere quia 
Columna ad Columnam. finuari folet,, as Baldus with reafon from its Pofi- 
tion upon the Column, or rather indeed the Abacus of the Capitel. It is 
the very, .firft Member. of that, which we: call Hntadlature in our 
Tranflation of the Parallel ; and formerlysin the Tufean Order 
framed. for the moft part of Timber in regard of the diftant Dr 
tercolumnation : It_is.alfo, frequently; broken into two or three divi- 
fions, call’d by, Artifts i 

Facies, ot (rather) plain Facesy' a little Prominent, the loweft m/s 
being ever the narroweft: Thefe Breaks arriving fometimes to 17, 
fometimes to 18 Mimutes in breadth, fomerather choofe to: call 
Faces than, Fafcias, Stwathes, Fillets or Bands, by. which they are ufur 
ally diftinguifh’d into. Hirt, Second and Third, efpecially.in the thiee 
latter Orders ;-for in the T'ufcan.and Doric \they do not: fo properly 
enter, though our Parallel yield us-two approv’d Examples : ‘Thefe 
are frequently, ‘and indeed for thei moft part, feparated ‘with a {mall 
Afiragal cut into Heads, .or fome ‘fuck flight Garving ; the Fajcias of 
the Architrave likewife| curioufly wrought, as \in that wonderful In+ 
ftance of a. Corinthian, Batablature\ taken out) of Dioclefian’s Bathes: 
Fafcia, in the Notion I,would iather-take if, fhould be for: that nar- 
rower Band about the Tufcan and: other Ba/is as fome ‘call it:; or ras 
ther the fquare Lift under the fupérior Torus'in fome Pedeftals nam’ 
Superciliwmy and not) properly thé Torus it felfy ds in divers Engli/b 
Profiles: they erronioufly make it); for Supercilam feems:to be a kind supe 
of Corona, or Drip to) the Subjacent.Members. \\. In Chimmeys. the: s4r-*” 
chitrave is the Mantle ; and over the Antepagmenta or Fambs of Doors srrepigc 
and Lintels, of Windows thewHyperthyron Which the; Tialans \call vere, 
Sopra: frontale, and. ous Carpenters the King-piece, ‘immediately suns». 
der the Corona, as.ailasge,Eable to fupply the Freeze ; efpecially in the 
Doric Order; and chiefly over Partics and Doors ; Whilft as to the pre- 
cife Rule for the Faer iof, the een the I uJcan Chiallenges ~ 
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the Doric and Compofita two; the Corinthian three; fometimes itt- 
terrupted to let in a Tadle for an Infeription. 

The uppermoft Fafcia of the Architrave for the moft part is, and 
indeed always fhould be (the Tufcan only excepted) adorn’d with a 
Lifts, or 

Cymatium inverted, which is no more than a wrought or plain 
O-gee as our Workmen barbaroufly name it; The term is Kyat 
mdula, and fignifies a rouling Wave, to the refemblance whereof it is 
moulded. By fome it is call’d the Throat, as from the Italian and 
French, Gola, Geule, or Doucine, and of thefe there are two kinds, 
the Firft and principal hath always its Cavity a4ove, and doth con- 
ftantly jett over the Corona or Drip like a Wave ready to fall, and 
then is properly call’d Sima ; the other has its hollow below, and is 
nam’d Inverfa, the one Convex the other Concave: The Letters 
$ thus placed do reafonably well exprefS thefe kind of Mouldings, 
which not only enter into the Member of the Architrave where tis 
ever inverted, but (as we faid) perpetually above the Corona, where 
they do frequently encounter and meet together with a {mall Regula 
between them, which as it were feparate the parts, as the Freeze from 
the Cornice and the like; but then the neather is the Lesbyan ever 
reverfed, and very narrow; though oft-times both of them Carv’d 
and Adorn’d. with Foliage, &c. In the Doric Order the upmoft Cy- 
matium of the Entablature is fomewhat different, as confifting but 
of a fingle hollow only under the Lift: In the mean time, there is 
no {mall nicety among. Architeds about this neceflary Ornament, 
both as to the Name and placing ; giving to the Larger the Name of 
Cymatium revers'd, or Doucine ; to the Smaller, that of Simus, or 
Flatnos'd; commonly. plac’d beneath the other, under a {mall Fillet; 
yet not fo effentially, but that it has been fupplied by the Affragal : 
However the moft natural place of the great Cymatiun, is upon the 
fuperior Cornice, where our Mafter gives it the Name of Epictheates, 
and fhould ever cover the floping fides of Frontoons or Tympanum. 

Cymatium is alfo about the Heads of Modilions, and conftitutes part 
of them, as-likewife it enters’ into AZacus, and on Pedeftals, as in 
Stylobate Corona, and: the Bafe thereof, where we find them both 
inverted; though I remember to have feen the upmoft with the 
Recla alfoin the Cornice abovemention’d. But inftead of Cymatium 
feparating the Architrave and Freexe, Tenia oftentimes fupplies the 
room. } 

Tenia is properly Diadema,:aBandlet or fmall Filet with which 
they ufed to bind the Head ; andirather thofe Lemmifci and rubans 
which we fee Carv'd and dangling at the'ends of Gyrlands. The In- 
terpreter of Hans Bloome names it the top of a Pilar, but very in- 
folently ; it being indeed the {mall Fa/ca part of the Doric Archis 
trave (or as Perault, ftriétly belonging to the Cornice alone) fome- 
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times (but feldom) with a narrow Cymatium, ot Regula wider it, 
as that runs under the Triglyphs asa kind of Bale: Some call it the 
neather Tenia (as Philander frequently) to diftinguifh it from the 
Bandage which compofes the Capitelli of the 


Triglyphs and continues 
between them over the Meta sy and not feldom under a Cavetto ot 


{mall Cymatium, with which Syidas and other learned Critics 
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: ; / many 
times confound it. In a Word, ’tis that in the Doric Ar chitrave, 
which Cymatium is in the other Order, and feparates the Epiftylium 


or Architrave from the 


Freexe, the Word in Greek is zoeppo-, and does genuinely import Ae. 
the imaginary Circle of the Zodiac depicted with the twelve Signs; 7°" 
but by our Architeds "tis taken for the Second divifion of the Enta- 
blature above the Columns, being like a Fair and Ample Table be- 
tween the former Tene, and which though oftentimes plain fhould 
be Pulvinatus, pillow’d, or {welling in the Jonic Order: but in the 
Doric envich’d with the Triglyph and Metops, and with a Thoufand 
Hiftorical Symbolic, Grotef. and other flored Inventions in the reft of 
the Orders (Tufcan excepted) efpecially the Corimhian and Compo- 
fia, and fometimes with Infcriptions. “Our term is deriv’d either 
from the Latin Phrypio'a Border, or from the Italian Freggio which 
denotes any Fring’d or Embroider'd Belt: ‘Philander fays a Phryoioni- 
éus, not from the Phryges, a People of the Minor Afia, as {ome erro- 
neoufly ; but Phrysiones, a certain Broidery or flowr'd Needle Work, as 
one fhould fay Troy-flitch (whence haply our True-flitch) in imitation 
whereof they wrought Flowers and Compartiments upon the Freeze ; 
which is commonly no broader than the Architrave: In the Tonic, if 
plain, a fourth Part lefS; if wrought, a fourth larger, of which 
fee more where we {pake of Ornaments. 

Befides this of the Extaélature, the Capitels of both Tufcan and 
Doric have the Freeze likewife commonly adorn’d with four Rofes, 
and as many fmaller Flowers, for which caufe ’tis called the Freeze 
of the Capitel alfo, as we noted,’ to diftinguith it from the other ; 
likewife Hypotrachelium, from its pofture between the Aftragal and 
the Regula or Annulus of the Echinus: This Tufcan Freeze is plain 
and very fimple; but in the reft'of the Orders it is employed with 
the Echinus, as inthe Ionica, and the Capitel Caulicul: or ftalks in 
the other two ; thefe Rofes are alfo fometimes Infeulped under the 
prominent Horns or Angles of the Doric Abacus. : 

The Triglyphs which | affirm’d to be charged on the Doric le a ear ace 
is a moft infeparable ‘Ornament of it. °The! Word" relyoe in 
Greck imports a three-Sculptut’d piece, quafi tres babens Glyphas: 
By their Triangular Furrows, or Gutters rather, they feem to meas 
if they were meant to convey the Gutte, or Drops, which hang a 
little under them ; though there are who fancy them to have been 
made in imitation of Apol’s Lyre, becaufe firkt put in Work (as 

they 
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they affirm) at the Delphic Temple: You are to note that the two 
angular Hollows. are but, half Chanell’d, whence they are-call’d: Semi- 
canalicule, to diftinguith them from the Canaliculi,, whofe Flutings 
are perfect, and make up the three with their Luterflices or Spaces, 
being as many flat and {lender Shanks, for fo we may interpret. the 
Latin Femora: One of thefe is ever plac’d “twixt two Columns, and 
fhould be about the breadth of half its Diameter below: The 
Tralians name them Pianetti, {mall Plams, and fo.do we; and they 
conftantly reach the whole Diameter of the Freeze, being crown’d 
with the formerly mention’d Capitel, part of the upper Teena, and 
determining with the neather, where it intercepts them from the 
Prominent. 

Gutte or Dyops. It is.certainly the moft confpicuous Part: of the 
Doric Freeze, fuppofed to have been’ at firlt fo Carved upon Boards 
only that had been clap’d on. the Extremities of the Cantheru, 
Foifls or Rafters ends which bore upon the upper Fafcia of, the Ar- 
chitrave, to take off from the Deformity, as alfo were the Triglyphs : 
How indifpenfably neceflary they are both to be placed in a juft 
and due Square from each) other, and Perpendicularly over their Co- 
lumas, the Author of the Paralle|,has thew’d : Chap. 2. Part 1; as in 
tbat of the Temple of Solamon according to Villalpandus’s. Defign, 
how they have, been admitted into the Corinthian’ Freeze, but with- 
out the Gute ;: and fo. in the Perfique.. Thefe Gutte are as) 1 faid 
thofe fix Appendant Drops. or Tears .afte&ted only to the Doric Order, 
feeming as it were to trickle down and flow. from the Channels and 
Shanks of the Triglyphs through the neather Tamia, and {mall Regler 
or Moulding under it. ; ‘ 

Guite are fometimes made in Shape of Flat Triangles, fometimes 
fwelling like the Section of, a Cone. ox Bell, (but fquare at the bot- 
tom) and therefore. fo, call’d by, the French Architects. “They are 
alfo under the Planton andthe Modilions which fupport the Cornice, 
eighteen in Number, exactly) over, the Triglyphs, as_ in that. moft 
Confpicuous elevation,of the Profile after the ftately Relique \at Al+ 
bano near Rome, than which nothing can be imagin’d more Noble 
and Magnificent. , Alder, calls thefe, Gutta, Clavos, as conceiving 
them to be in Refemblance.of Nails, but without any Reafon for 
his Conjefture. eter fk 9 § ; 

Metope, are the next in\Order;: and are nothing elfe fave thofe 
empty Spaces inthe Preexetwixtithe Triglyphs'in: the Doric Order, 
either Pure and Plain, or Hige’d, for,that 1s not neceflary always; 
to the great.eafe of Architects, who’ oftentimes. find it fo difficult. ta 
place them af jut, diftances, that except. in Church-Works, they frei 
quently leaye them out : The Word, is deriv’d of e¢.and smi which is 
foramen, intervallum, inter; Sculpture, cava; or if you will, Dnertigni4 
wm, as importing herg rather the. forenamed. Spaces, than what thofe 
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pretend who will fetch it from’ the méranw or forehead of the Beafts 
whofe Sculls (remaining after the Sacrifices) were ufually Carved 
in thefe Intervals ; becaufe in thefe Vacuitiés were the Paffages’ for 
the ends of the oy/ts, Timbers and Rafters which tefted upon the 
Architrave; and were to fill up that Deformity, they ufually made 
it up with fome fuch Ornaments, fuppofe of Sculls, Difbes, and 
other Veffels, nay fometithes with Supiter’s Squib or Thunderbolt; 
Targets, Battle-Axes, Rofes, and fuch other Trophies, a8 was found! 
moft appofite to the occafion, and not prepofteroufly’ filled them 
(as our Workmen too often do) without any Relation to the Sub: 
je&t 5 fo-as Ihave frequently feen Oxes Heads Carv’d' on the Freeze 
of an Houfe of Pleafurein a Garden, where Rofes and Flowers would 
have been more proper. There are fundry other Ornaments like.’ 
wife belonging to the Freeze; fuch as Bucarpa, Fefloons, and Fruta- 
ges tyed tothe Horns of the Sculls with Tene and Ribbands tenz 
derly flowing about this Member, and fometimes carried by little 
Putt, Boys, Cupids and a Thoufand other Rich Inventions to be 
found in good Examples: But ‘we are now artiv’d ‘to the third and 
Jaft Member: of the Eutadblature feparated' from the Freexe by ‘the 
fuperior Tenia, the Cornice. 
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The Cornice, Coronis, or as it is collectively taken for its feveral anPowen, 


Diftin& Mouldings and Ornaments, comprehénds a fmall +. Reoula, 
2s Cymatium, 3. Dentelli, 4. Ovolo’ or Hehintis; 5: Modilions or Bed 
ding-mouldings which fupport the Corona, 6. Sima réfa and inver far 
(carely a Cavetto) 7. and laftly another Regula which concludes ‘the 
whole Order. .We will begin°with the Fifly being fometimes a 
fmall Score ‘confifting of an halfcor’ quarter round, that now and 
then alfo both in the Tufcan and’ Doric divides’ the Freezé from thé 
Cornice in place of the Tema, asdoes the Cymatium in the’ réfk of the 

Orders. «The iw 8 
Ovo is next in the plainer Orders ;. but it is inrich’d' in the Corin 
thian \ike'the Echinus, which (if you'pleafe) you may ‘take “for the 
fame thing in an Italian Drefs,‘fome' like Ags, fome like Hearts 
with Darts: Symbolizing Love, \‘&e. In the Tufcan and? Doric *tis 
turn’d like a Scima or Cymatium, ‘and’ is fubftituted for fupport of thé 
Corona; but in the laf ’tis ufually accompanied with aflender Regula 
above it, and in the Cormtbian both above’ and beneath, where it is 
Home frequently Carv’d and‘adorn’d with ‘a broad Welt like‘a 
lint. Di 1SWO! eo : 
Dentelli, ave the Teeth: (a: Member’ of “the! Cornice) immediately 
above the Cymatium of the Freeze, “by fomie'named alfo Ajferi from 
their fquare Form; 1 fay! in the Corinthian and Ionic, Kc. for in the 
Doric Order they were not antiently addmitted, or rather not’ Properly, 
according to ‘the Opinion) of our Maffer, though we muft needs ac- 
knowledge to ‘have found:them in’ ee Authentical pieces a : 
$ 


Ov0lo, 


Denticu- 
TH 


_i _ iw 


Modilioni: 
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As for their Dimenfions they kept to no certain Role; but made 
them fometimes thicker, fometimes thinner, fquare, or long, and 
more in number ; but commonly the Spaces lefs by an half, fome- 
times by a third part than the Teeth, which were themfelves.twice; 
as High as their Breadth, and frequently (efpecially in. the more po- 
lite. Orders) beginning with the Cone of a Pie, pendent at the 
very, point over the Angular Column : Lomatius is yet more 
precife in this particular, and gives them as much height as the mid- 
dle Fafcia of the Architrave, ‘Projeclure, equal, (fomewhat too 
much) Front twice the Breadth of their Height, and a third part lefs 
than their Breadth for Vacuity. The Denteli have oftentimes a {mall 
Regula, and now and then more than one, as ufually in: the Lonica, 
where it has likewife an Ovslo or Echinus for the bedding of the Corona ; 
but ifinriched, and that to of them encounter, one fhould be fimple 
and plain, as where it happens to be inferted beneath it: Next to 
this fuperior Echinus are the Modilions ; but inftead of them Denteli: 
are thought to have been firft inftituted, and for that Reafon' fupet- 
fluoufly joyn’d where. Mutules are ; and therefore where we find 
Tena under Modilions it is not properly divided into Teeth, nor is 
it rafhly to be imitated, though we have fome great Examples to 
countenance it. That, of; the Pantheon may fafely guide. us herein, 
where it is left Plain for this very Caufe, and that the Reafon of the 
Thing does not in Truth allow it: However, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, nothing-has been more grofly abufed even amongft our moft 
renown’d Majlers. 

Modilions, being certain fupports in form of Corbells, Cortouxes and 
Mutules area kind of Bragets to the Corona, and in thofe Orders 
where they enter, fupply the part of the Bedding-moulding as our 
Workmen ftyle the Ovola in this place ; for fo they frequently do in 
the Dorie and Ionic, but then without any other Ornament than 2 
flight, Cymatiun to, edge them, and to be always placed over the 
Triglyphs + In the Corinthian and, Compofta (which is their true 
place) they are enrich’d with all the delicatenefS and curiofity ima- 
ginable (efpecially in the Corinthian) capp’d, as I faid, with a curi- 
oufly, Cary’d. fmall) Cymapiam, where. they are contiguous to the 
Planceere.or Roof of the Corona... Our ordinary Workmen make fome 
diftiné&tion, between, Madélions and \thofe other forts of Bragets which 
they call Cartels, and Mutules,-ufually Carv’d like the handles of 
Veffels Scroul’d, Flower’d, and fometimes Sculptur'd with the 
Triglyph ; and, fuch, were the /acines aniongft the Greeks : And 
fuch are often found. fupporting little Tables for Inferiptions ; the 
Stools of Windows, which jetty out, and Shields, and Compartments 
for Coats.of Arms, &c:, That there fhould be no Gute under Mu- 
iules. (ox Dentel under. Modilionsy) is the Opinion of divers learn’d 
Architecls,, though (as was faid), wei frequently. find: them Chanell’d 

t like 
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like the Tviglyph, atid that in authentick Examples : Philonder is 
for it, and pronoutices them more proper than even under tlie pu- 
reft Triglyph, for fignifying (fays he) Canteriorum Capita, unde fil- 
licidium flere certum eft, drops and I 

ends of our Rafters upon every weeping Shower, whereas ‘Triglyphi 
import only the Projectures of the Beams and Timbers nothing fo much 
expofed : But this I leave to the more Judicious + Whilft as to their 
Shape, they fhould be Square under the Corona at double their Breadtli 


the Interval, and juft over the middle of the Columns, how otherwife 
usd, fee in Tympunum, Mutules. ‘ 
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ficles commonly hanging at the . 


Mutules quaft wing» (a kind of Modulions alfo, or rather the fame miu. 


under an Italian term) have their Name from their Defeé&, as being 
made thinner and more abated below than above, and therefore 
naturally and difcreetly deftin’d to’ places where they are but little 
burthen’d with weight, as here under that little remainder of the 
Cornice, are to bear up, little Statues, Bu/is, Vafa, &c. and fo 
where they are fet under the Pedaments and Lintels of ‘Doors and 
Windows : Moft prepoft’rous therefore and improper is oir frequent 
affigning fuch weak {upporters to fuch monftrous Feities and excef- 
five Superfiruclures as we many times find under Balconies, Bay-Win- 
dows and long Galleries ; where inftead of Mutules the Antients 
would have plac’d fome ftout Order of Columns : But by thefe 
unreafonable ‘Projectures (obfeuring the Lights of the Rooms under 
them) it comes to pafs, that in time our ftrongeft Houfes are deftroyed, 
and drawn to their irrecoverable Ruin.“ For the proportion of 
Mutules, 1 commonly find them a Fourth’ Part higher than their 
Breadth, their Intervals being as wide as two; but neither do I find 
thefe fo conftantly regular, only that there be ever one plac’d at the 
Corners and returns of the Corona ; and then if they interchangeably 
differ as to the Spaces, and as the Rafters direét, there are Examples 
abundant for their. Juftification : After all, they little differ from 
Modilions, fave that they are moft proper to the Doric Cornice, repre- 
fenting and covering the ends of the Rafters, whereas Modilion ferves 
for any Order. : 

I hall not need to define what is meant by Projectures, when I 
have faid it is the fame our Eygh/h Authors ‘call the Sailings over 
and Out-Fettings of any Moulding beyond the’ upright Wall: The 
Ttalians name them \Sporti, the’ Greeks Ecphoras, and for the fame 
Reafon all Margints ‘whatfoever which hang’ over beyond the Stapus 
of a Columa are Projedlures ; and for a general Rule it fhould be 
equal to the breadth of what Projets, relation being difcreetly had 
to the height, which beft determines it. 


Projeftura, 


Corona, is next the laft confiderable Member remaining of the come. 


intire Antablature, and (tho? but'a part. only of the Cormce): feems 
indeed to fet the Crow upon'the whole Work : I fay i ate 
caufe 


Superci= 
litem, 


planceere, 
Cofers. 
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becaule being regularly plac’d fo near the uppermoft Ovolo, or Mutules; 
it ferves to defend all. the reft of the Edifice from the Raim and inju- 
ries of the Heather, and therefore has its ‘Projectures accordingly 5 
and fhould be one of the fttongeft Square Members ‘of the Cornice : 
It is fometimes taken for the intive Cormx or Cornice with all its Or- 
naments, but firidly, for that part of it above the Modilions, Ovolo, 
Echinus, or O-gee by aturn under the Planceere, We find the Corona 
omitted and quite left out of that ftately Arco di Leoni, but it is wor- 
thily reproved by our. Author of the Parallel, as being a Member of 
indifpenfable ufe. Corona is by fome call’d Supercilium, but rather 
1 conceive Stillicidium the Drip (Corona elvcollasa Vite) and. with 
more Reafon, fo the French Larmier, Gocciolatoio and Ventale by the 
Tialians to denote its double Office of protecting both from Water 
and Wind : For this reafon likewife| have our Latin Authors nam’d 
this broad Plinth, Mentwm a Chin ; becaufe it carries off the Wet 
from falling on the reft of the Butaélature, .as the prominency of 
that part in Mens Faces keeps the {weat of the Brows, and other 
liquid diftillations, from trickling into the Neck ; and in imitation 
hereof the Antient Potters, invented the brimming of their Veffels, 
by turning over fome of the Ductile Matter. when the Work was on 
the Wheel. Sometimes.there have been two Corona’s in a Cormice, as 
in that Corinthian Inttance of the Rotunda ; and fo it, is frequently 
ufed in the Stylodate under Gule mverfa ; and truly it may be juft- 
ly repeated, as the expofure and.occafion requires (fo it be not too 
near one another) all Projecfures being but a kind of Corona to the 
Subjacent, Members ; and therefore their ProjeGtures are accordingly 
to be affign’d, and by.no..means be cut and. divided, to) Jet in 
Window, or Ladles : Corona, is alfo taken for the interior and exterior 
Curvature of an Arch-or Vault. ‘ 

The under part of the Roofs of Corona’s (which are commonly 
wrought hollow, by fometimes (as .we faid) making part of the Cy- 
matium) are by our Artis call’d;Planceeres,\.and thofe the Cofers 
wherein are cut the Rofes, Pomgranades, Flowers, or, Frétts, which 
adorn the Spaces betwixt the Heads of the Medilions and )Mutules. 
This Cerlng the Italians, name Soffito,.and it fignifies: not; only that 
part of Corona which fallies over, but the Lacunar, -Lacus or Plain 
of all other Roofs made sof Tabulations and Boards appearing be- 
tween the Joy/is, and which (as now, \efpecially in. other, Countries) 
were alfo formerly Gilded, Carv’d and moft, magnificently Em- 
bofs’d with. Fretts of ,wonderful Relievo ; nay fometimes to. the 
Excels of Inlayings with Lvory, Mofaique and other rich and chargea- 
ble Works, Pliny 1. 35. cap. .11,..tells us.of|one Pampbilius the 
Mafier of Apelles, to. have been the firft which brought this Roof- 
pointing into Vogue :, But refer, the Reader who thirfts after more 
of this, to the Learned) Salmafius on. Solinus p.1215-; Nor jis yet 

the 
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the Corona perpetually plain as we commonly fee it = i 
(though rarely indeed) I find it Carv’d alfo, fs ci sls: i ad 
ble Compofita of Titus’s Arch, and that of Dioclefian’s Baths in the 
Corinthian Order, and, as is indeed every individual member of that 
intire Entablature to the utmoft excefs of Art 3 but how, far. this may 
be imitable, confult the Judicious Parallel’; while ’tis yet confide- 
rable that it is there but witha kind of Sulcus or Channel in imi- 
tation of Triglyph, or a {hort Fluting rather, being indeed pee pro- 
per for the carrying ,off the Water, than any other Work could 
have been devifed. . Corona has over it a fmall Regula, or an inrich- 
ment of fome fleight Chaplet -in, the, Corinthian, &c. ahiat which Cy- 
matiwn, as in| that. of, Titus’s Arch, before rehearfed ; .fometimes 
likewife with an Ovolo or Echinus cut with Ovals, and Darts, (or as 
we call them Begs and Ankers) asin that Example of Nero's Fron- 
ti{[piece, and upon this again the double Cymatium,, whereof the firft 
is inverted, and ever. the weathermofi and moft narrow, the other 
Recia, very large and. prominent,. being now and then adorn’d 
with Lyons Heads plac’d juft oppofite to the Modilions (of which fee 
that curious refearch of the Learned Dr. Brown in his Vulgar Errors) 
though fometimes they are adorn’d with Foliage only, Laftly 
fora final 642i or Super-impoftion (if 1 may be indulg’d fo to name 
it) we are now climb’d to the moft fupream Projecfure, and ultimate 
part of the whole Cornice, namely the 

Regula, which fome make a part of the Sima or Gula Recfa, by 
Palladeo the Intavolato, and which I think to be the fole Member 
which I never remember to have feen any where Carv’d, but always 
Plaim, though in fome of the Orders of near eight Minutes in 
breadth, It is very true, that Scotia (which I now and then call 
Cavetto or {mall hollow) does in fome laudable Examples fupport 
this Member inftead of Cymatiwm, but not fo frequently ; and that 
the Tucan Cornice terminates in a Cymatium without this Regula, or 
rather in an Ovolo, as in thofe Examples after Sedaftian Serlio, &c. 
but itis not after a true Guffo, and the Fancy is particular. Regula, 
call’d alfo Liftello, Cindla, &c. (of which fomething already hath 
been fpoken) is always that Superciliwm or fuperior Member of the 
Cormce, though it be likewife taken for that which is by fome call’d 
Quadra, being thofe two Lifts commonly including Stotia, as we 
find it in the Jonic Spira, both above and beneath : Sometimes alfo 
it fignifies the Rengs or {mall Feruls begirting the Scapus of a Column 
near the Apophyges, or the Plinth of a Pedeflal : Therefore I di- 
ftinguifh them, though yet they may be accounted the fame, feeing 
they ufually import any {mall plain Fret dividing greater Mem- 
bers ; for fo Philander calls almoft all fimple parts broader or nar- 
rower, which like Fillets encompafs the reft ; or rather as Sycis, fe- 


patates the Members from contiguity, both for variety and diftin&i- 
M on, 
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on, as in the Doric-Trabeation, Regula, Sima, Cymatium, &c. In 
the Cupitel, Regula, Cymatium, Plinthus: In the Cornice of the Sty- 
lobara alfo Regula, Cymatium, Afiragalus: But where it is no lefs 
confpicuous, is in that part of the Lrielyph,’ which jetts out under 
the ‘Luni; and from which the Gutte depend, where it feems to 
be a part of the very Architrave it felf. Laftly, before I altogether 
Jeave the Cornice (which is indeed the top of ‘all, and may be call’d 
the Crown of the Corona it felf) it may not be ‘amifs to add this fhort 
Note, for ‘foyners and fuch agomake Cornices of WaimJcot, or Frets 
Work, concerning the Projeclures, which having relation to the 
Height, an Inch allow’d to every Hoot fuffice for a room of 15 Foot 
pitch, which is one ‘Foot three Inches, where there is Freexe 
and Cornice, if much higher, and that there be the whole Hntablature, 
each {hall require a tenth part. To conclude, the very meaneft 
Building, Farm, or Out-boufe deferves a ‘Moulding, Cornice with a 
uarter round or Ovolo, a Cymatium and Fives. F 

And may thus much/fuffice to have been fpoken of the Cornice or 
upper Member of the Trabeation, which we mean by the Entadlature, 
for both thefe terms fignifie but one and ‘the fame thing, viz. The 
Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice “which I therefore the more pre+ 
cifely note, becaufe fome Writers’ apply it only to the very cover 
and upmoft top of the Orders; but fo does not our Country-man 
Soln Shute, whofe Book being Printed duno 1584. (and one of the 
fir that was publifhed of Architeclure in the Englifb Tongue) keeps 
rather to the Antient Terms, than by mixing them with {uch dardarous 
ones as were afterwards introduc’d, indanger the Confufion of Young 
Students, and fuch as applied themfelves to the Art. Finally, to reform 
another miftake, I think good to: note that where we find Coron 
in our Authors, it is rather meant’ for all that Moulding projetting, 
over the Dye or fquare of the Pedeflal (by fome call’d alfo Cima) 
than this conclufive Superior Member of the Entaélature which we 
name the Cornice. But Ihave done, nor tieeds there more be ad- 
ded for the perfeét Intelligence of the moft Minute Member and Or- 
nament mentioned in this ‘Paral, or, Vconceive, in any other Author 
whatfoever treating concerning this it, and naturally applicable 
to the Order, by which we are all along to underftand certain Rules 
and Members agreed on for the proportions and differences of Co- 
lumns, the Characters, Figures and Ornaments belonging to every 
Part and Member; whether bigger or leffer, plain or inrich’d: Or 
as others, a Regular Arangement of the principal, and conftituent 
Parts of a Column, from whence there Refults that Compofition 
which gives it wfefulnefs with Grace and Beauty. This for confift- 
ing then of the feveral Shapes and’ Meafures, obliges us to fay fome- 
thing more of Proportion, as being indeed the very Foundation of 
Architedure it elf; rifing as we fhew, from the Reprefentation’ of 
Natural 
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Natural Things: Nor is it in this 4¢ onl 


\ i y applicable to the Difpo/- 
tions and Kinds of, thofe Edifices (which we have already fpoket 
of) but to every individual Member of an Order, which Vitruvius 


will have taken from the Regular Dimenfions and Proportions of 
the parts of the Himare Body, in relation to any one moderaté 
Meature of the fame Body, differently multiplied in feveral Parts: As 
for Inftahce, the Alénd for an Eighth ‘part of the whole ; Twice 
from the point of one Shoulder to the other extream, c. Twice in 
the drm; four timés from the Hip downwards, &¢c. Or as Albert 
Durer, by Multiplying the Face from the bottom of the Chin, to 
the upper part of the Forehead, teckotls the whole length to be 
ten, Et fic de ceteris ; according to which the Diameter of a Column 
fhall be ten times in the height of the Corimbian ; the Intercolumna- 
tion Exfiyle, two and a quarter, 8c. of which let the curious con- 
fult our Mafter learned Interpreter, iJ. 3d. cap. 1. where he Di- 
feourfes of Poftive and Unalterable Eftablifhments ; whilft that 
which we mean by Proportion hére, is the Stale by which all the 
Parts are Regulated aS to their juft Mealures and Projectures; and 
this has by Artiffs been calPd the 

Modul, or as Vitrewius (and fome will have it) Ordonation ¢ 6x- soda. 
plained by! Modica commoditas, to be taken for the Parts or Quantities 
by which the feveral Members of an Order are Calculated and Ad- 
jufted in their Coimpofition In the mean time to avoid all uncer- 
tainties and Perplexity of Meafures differing in moft Countries, 
fome dividing into more, others into fewer Parts, to the great eafe 
of both’ Architects and Workmen ; by * Moduls is to be under- « Note, 
ftood’ the Diameter or Semidiameter of a Column’ of whatever Order, pei"; 
taken from the Rife of the Shaft or Superior Member of the Bafe, fen Me 
namely, atthe thickeft, and moft Inferior Part of the Cylinder, from ree a 
whence Monficur de Chambray (following Palladio and Scamozzi) tak- the Type 
ing the Semidiameter divided into 30 equal Parts or Minutes, make yrurea 


metrical 


it to be the Univerfal Stale: Now tho’ Architects generally meafure "7" 


tation of @ 


by the whole Diameter (excepting only in the Doric, which they ln) 
reckon by the balf) it makes no alteration here, fo'as the Workman wad ith 
may take which he pleafes. We proceed next to the Orders them- Peotat 
felves: Nor let it be thought a needlefs Repetition, if having given?” 
the Learner (for touch I only fpeak) fo Minute and full a Defcrip- 

tion of all thofe Parts and Members whereof the feveral Orders are 
compos’d and diftinguifh’d ; I go on to fhew how they are put to- 
gether in Work, by what they have in common, or peculiar to de- 
nominate the Specres, and britg the hitherto fcattered and difper- 

fed Limbs into their Refpective Bodies. ; 

We have already fhew'’d (fpeaking of Capiels) that 4 Column, 
which is ftriGtly the Naked ‘Poff or Cylinder only ; does not affume the 
Name and Dignity of any Order, till compleatly qualified with Lae 

arts 
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Parts and Acceflaries, which give it Name, Preeminence and Rank § 
but being fo diftinguifh’d, they are to Architedts what the feveral 
Modes are in Mufic, and the Carminwn genere among the Poets: Ail 
Buildings whatfoever coming properly under the Regiment of fome 
one or other of them, or at leaft, ought to do, and they are Five, 
(according to the Vulgar Account) namely, ‘Lucan, Doric, Lonic, 
Corinthian and Compofita: But fince the Férft and Lafi of thefe are 
not admitted by our great Majters, as Legitimat Orders (to which 
indeed the Antient Greeks claim only Title) we might with Vitra- 
vius, and our Author of the Parallel, leave them to bring up the 
Rear ; did not Cu/lom, as we faid, and common ufe fufficiently Jufti- 
fy our afligning this place for the 

Tufcan, Ruftic, or by whatever name dignified, or difgrac’d ; 
for being feldom found in the Antient Fabrics of the Romans them- 
felves, by which name it is alfocall'd; it feems yet to Challenge 
fome regard from its refemblance to thofe plain and fimple Rudi- 
ments of thofe primitive Buildings, where they laid a Beam, on the 
top of two forked Pofls, newly cut and brought out of the Foreft, 
to fupport that which gave Covering and Shade to the firft Archi- 
tecls, {uch as they were, and we have defcrib’d ; till Time and Ex- 
perience, which Mature and Perfect all things, brought it into bet- 
ter Form and Shape ; when the Afatic, Lydians, who are faid fir 
to have Peopl’d Jtaly, brought it into that part of it, call’'d Tujcany : 
Nor let it altogether be defpis’d, becaufe of its Native plainnefs, which 
rarely admits it into Buildings, where Ornament is expected ; fince 
befides its ftrength and fufficiency (which might commute for its 
want of other Beauty, and give place at the Ports and Entrances 
of great Cities, Munitions, Magazines, Amphitheatres, Bridges, Pri- 
fons, c. that require Strength and Solidity) we find it capable 
alfo of fuch Illuftrious and Majeftic Decorations, as may Challenge 
all the Grecian Orders to fhew any thing approaching it, fo long as 
thofe three Famous Columns, thofe of Trajan, and Antomnus’s at 
Rome, and a third of Theodofius’s at Conftantinople, ftand yet Trium- 
phant, and braving fo many Thoufands of the other Orders, which 
lie Proftrate, buried in their Duft and Ruins. Nor is this the firft 
Example (as fome pretend) as appears by that Antient Pilar ereCted 
to Valerius Maximus, Sirnam’d Corvinus; on which was plac’d a 
Raven, in Memory of what happen’d in the Famous Duel between 
that Hero and the Gygantic Gaule: Thus whilft the reft of the 
Orders are affifted to fupport their Charge and heavy Burdens by 
their Fellows, and a Conjugation of Entablature, (not allow’d to 
this) the Tucan ftands alone like an Ifland, fteady and as immo- 
vable as a Rock. 


This 
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This Column with its Bafeand Capitel, is in Lenoth Seven Diameters 
taken at the thickeft part of the Shai below 5 the Pedeftal pi A 
Bafe one Module ot half Diameter, which divided into Tiss equal 
Parts, one fhall be the Plinth, the other for the Torus and Cindure. 
a being gs Bart eats of the breadth in this Order only, 
makes a part of the Bafe (peculiar to it {elf in th ri 
does of ihe Shaft it felf. Tot ie nee aa 

The Capitel is one Modul, which divided into thrée equal Parts, 
one fhall be for the Adacus, the other the Qvslo, the Third parted into 
Seven, whereof one is the Lift, and the remaining Six for the Column: 
The lower Affragal is double the height of the Liff under the Ovold. 
Note, That Vitruvius makes no difference *twixt the Capitel of this 
Order from the Doric, as to Proportions, tho’ Artifts difpute it ; who 
(as was faid) allow it a Semidiameter. 

Now, tho’ they have not granted it any fixt and certain Entadla- 
ture, but chofen what they thought fit out of other Orders ; yet the 
feldom give it lef$ than a Fourth Part of the height of the Shaft, 
like the Doric, ‘which commonly, and very properly, f{upplies the 
Place of the Tucan, and that with a great deal of more Grace. 
where they ftand in Confort, as in Arches, and the like: The diz 
ftance or Intercolumnation of this Order, *fometimés amounting to 
four Diatheters, fometimes requires an Architrave of Timber ; or 
if of Stone, to be plac’d much nearer, unlefs (as we faid) in Vault- 
ing and underground Work, to which fome almoft wholly Con- 
demn it. 


“Bs 


The Doric, fo nam’d from Dorws King of Achafis, reported to vmis 


have been the firft who at Argos built, and dedicated a Temple to 
Ffuno of this Order, is efteem’d one of the moft Noble, as well as the 
firft of the Greeks, for its Mafculine, and as Scamoxzi calls it, Herculean 
Afpe&, not for its Height and Stature, ‘but its Excellent Proportion, 
which fits it in-all Refpeéts/°and with Advantage, for any Work 
wherein the Tufcan is made ufe of, and renders that Column’ (among 
the Learned) a Supernumerary, as well as the Compofita. 

The Doric, Bafe and Capitél, challenges Eight Diameters fet alone 3 
but not fo many'by Oxe, in Porticos and Mural Work. j ; 

The Capitel one Modul, with its Abacus, Ovolo, Annulets, Hypo- 
trachelium, Aftragal and Lift beneath the Capitel, making a part of 
the Shaft or Column. 

The Entadlature’ being more’ fubftantial than in the reft of the 
Greck Orders, requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the, Columns ; 
whereas the others have commonly but a Fifi. iS 

The Architrave tie’ Module, compos’d but of a fingle’ Fuftia, as 
beft approv’d, (tho’ the Modern fometimes add a Second) ‘with a 
Tenia or Band which Crowns it. as nae 
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The Freeze with its Lif, which feparates it from the Cornice, is 
1 Modl.i. The Cornice holds the fame Proportion, with this Note, 
That when the Column is above 7 Diameters, both Freeze and Ar- 
chitrave have their Regulated Meafure, one being of a fingle Module, 
the other being Three Quarters, and the remainder being a fourth 
Part of the Column is caft into the Cornice. 

This Order had of Old no Pedeffal at all, and indeed ftands hand- 
fomely without it, but where it is us’d, ‘Pal/adio allows it Two Dia- 
meters and athird of the Column, and is often plac’d upon the Jt- 
tic-Bafe ; for antiently it had none: We find it fometimes Fluted 
with a fhort Edge without Interffice, as there is in other Orders ; But 
that which is indeed the proper and genuine Character of the Doric, 
is (with very moderate Inrichment befides) the Iviglph and Metop 
in the Freeze, with Gutte in the Architrave beneath ; the due Col- 
location and placing of which, often fubjets our Architects to more 
difficulty, than any other Acceffary in the other Orders ; becaufe of 
the Intercolumnation, which obliges them to leave fuch a {pace *twixt 
two Columns, as may not, be lefs than for one Iviglyph to five, 
counting what falls juft on. the Head of the Columns ; which if plac’d 
at the entrance of a Building, the diftance muft be for Three ; which 
to adjuft is not very, eafy ; {eeing the Intercolumnation ought to cor- 
refpond with the diftance of the Spaces of the Iviglypbs and Metops ; 
which point of Criticifm, is the Caufe we often find them quite 
left out in this Order, which fuits fo well in the Pycuoftyle and 
Acroftyle. 

The Jouc, invented, or introduc’d by Jon, fent by thofe of 
Athens with a Colony into that part of Greece bearing his Name, 
(and where he erected a Temple to Diana) confifts of proportions 
between the folid and manly Doric ; the delicate and more Feminine 
Cormtbian ; from which it but little differs, fave in: the Matron-like 
Capitel : It contains Kighteen Modules or Nine Diameters (tho’ by one 
lefs at firft) together .with the Capitel and Bafe, which laft was added 
to give it Stature. 1 

The Entablature is allowed a Fifth part of the height of-the Cv- 
Iumn of which the.Bafe takes one Module, (with fometimes a. {mall 
Moulding of Twenty Jinutes) the Capitel very little exceeding a 
Third. :. But its diftinguithing Charadteriflic is the Voluta ; concern- 
ing which fundry Architeéts have recommended their peculiar Me- 
thods, for the Tracing and Turning that Ornament ;_ efpecially 
Vignola and Goldman: The Famous Mich. Angelo had one after his 
own Mode, and fo others; but that which has been. chiefly follow’d, 
is what Philip de L’Orme contends to be of his own Invention. 

This Colwann is Fluted with Four and ‘Twenty Plaits; the Spaces or 
Interftices not {harp and edg’d like the Doric, (which is allowed but 
Twenty) tho’ of the fame depth, and hollow to about a Third Part 

down- 
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downward, where they are convexly flav'd, and thence nam’d 
Radiant, by fome Rudent, tho’ of old we find them Fluted the 
whole length ; Thus as the Capitel refembled the modeft Trefles of 
a Matron ; fo did the Fluting, the Folds and Plaits of their 
Garments. 

The Pedeftal is of two Diameters and as many Thirds : Several 
other Obfervations pretend to this Order, to render it Elegant, which 
are left to the curious, but thefe are the more Effential. 

The Corinthian had her Birth from that Luxurious City 3 trick’d cwintian 
up and adorn’d like the Wanton Sex, and is the Pride and Top of 
all the other Orders: For the reft it agrees with the Proportion of 
the Ionic, excepting only in the Capitel: In a Word, it takes with 
its Bafe Nine Diameters and three Quarters, and fometimes Ten : 
If Fluted, with as many as the Toic, half as deep as large ; the Li- 
fiel or Space between the Groves, a Third of the depth 5 yet 
not fo precifely, but that according to the Compafs and Station 
of the Column, the Flutes may be Augmented to Thirty and 
above. 

Our Modern Architects for the moft part, allow but one Fifth of 
the Height of this Column to the Entablature, ‘comprehending Bafe 
and Capitel ; 1 fay for the moft part ; but in the nobleft, and moft 
intire Examples of Antiquity, which is that of the Roman Pantheon. 
The Entablature is indeed fomewhat deeper ; but with this Circum- 
fpeCtion to be Imitated, that the Fabric to which it is applied, be 
Great and Magnificent, as that Famous Temple is, and which will 
depend on the Judgment of the Architect. 

The Capitel is of one Diameter or two Modules in height ; the 
Abacus a Sixth or Seventh Part of the Diameter taken at the big- 
ger End of the Column, which is univerfally to be underftood in the 
Meafure of all the! Orders :. The reft hall be divided’ into Three 
equal Parts ; One'for the Firft Border or Toure of Leaves 3 the other 
for a Second ; the Third Part divided in‘T2, and of that whichis next 
the Abacus the Voltas are form’d, of the: other the Cauliculi :' The 
Bell or Furft under the Leaves, ‘refembling Callimachus’s Basket, under 
which they are Carv'd ; fall exa€tly with the Hollow of the Flutings : 
In the mean time,) there is no {mall inquiry about the Foliage, of what 
fpecies of Thi/ile the Antients form’d this Florid Ornament ; which 
is generally attributed to the Branche Urfine ; but of a ténder, more 
Indented and Flexible kind, than the wild and prickly, which we 
fee us'd in’ the Gothic Buildings ; whilft the Compofita La tngd ftuck it 
with Laurel and Qlive Leaves, emerging out of the Veflel, with the 
Voluta above the Echinus, and as Palladio would have it (efpecially of 
the Okve) the Sprigs: plac’d from five to five like the Fingers of ones 
Hand, as becoming it better than Four, and commends fome' Capi- 
tels he had feen whofe Cauliculs were fac'd with Oaken ace 3 
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Note, that the Scrolls feeming to be form’d out of the Cauliculis 
the Rofes in the middle of the Abacus, was fometimes by the Anti- 
ents of the fame breadth, which fince they make to bend on the 
middle Voluta. 

The Bafe of this Order is Fifteen Minutes of a Module: The Pede- 
flal requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the Coluimns, and fhall 


‘be divided into Hight Parts: One to the Cymatium ; To for the Bafe 


(which is the Attic) the reft for the Zoccole or Die : And thus do the 
Three Greck Orders reprefent thofe Three Species of Building: The 
Sid, the Madefl-Mean, and the Delicate, between the funple plam, 
the Gay and Wanton, which are the Latin Extreams 5 whilft the 
Gorbic is rifen from the Corruption of them all : For after all, 
there’s none has been more grafly abufed, than this Flourifhing and 
Noble Order, by fuch as with their Impertinence, have fometimes 
rendred it neither Corinthian nor Compofita, which is the Fifth and 
Laft, 

The Compofita, being the Junior of all the reft, and Foreigner to 
the Greek, is of a Roman Extrattion, and therefore by fome call'd Ita- 
lian ; and tho’ not without fufficient Infolence, taking place of the 
Coriuthian,..betwen whom and the Jonic fhe’s but a Spawn and Mun- 
grell, as.well as the) Tucan, and fo reckoned among Judicious Areh- 
tedis, and by our Mafler himfelf, not fo much as own’d an Order, as 
not thinking it poffible to invent a more Noble and Compleat, than 
the Corimhian: ‘They would fain it feems, have one to bear the 
Countries Name, and that ‘as they Infulted over and brav’d the reft 
of the World, fhould fit Triumphant over the reft of the Orders, 
from. whom they. have pluck’d their Fine and Gawdy Plumage ; 
priding it over the Corinthian, from whom and the Lome, the only 
differs one Diameter more in height. 

The Capitels four Angular Sorolls, take up all-that fpace, which 
in the Corinthian is partly fill’d with the Caulicult and Stalks, and now 
and then an Eagle, Griffon is found to'neftle among the Foliage, of 
which it.has a Series of two rows, and under the Ovslo the Ionic 
Neck-Lace; whilf others affirm, that the variety of the Capitel, 
changes not the Species, which confifts: (as. Perault will have it) in 
the Length. of the Shaft only ;: fo as'no body is’ to wonder at the 
prodigious Licentioufne, which fome*we find have run into, to 
geatify their Ambition. The French\ ( of all-the Nations under 
Heaven, being the fondeft of their own Inventions, how Extrava- 
gant foever, and to .Impofe ‘them on all the World befide) call it, 
forfooth, the Gallic Order, and with a Confidence peculiar to. them- 
felves, to alter and: change what for: almoft Two Thoufand Years, 


_ none has been fosbold to ‘Attempt:with that Exorbitance’: For 


they) have Garnifh’d this Capitel with Cocks-Feathers and Cocks-Combs 
too among the Flowrdeluces, vidiculoufly enovgh; hanging the 
Leaves 
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Leaves and Stalks about with the Chains and Ribbons of the Orders of 


the St. Efprat and St. Michael, with its dangling Cockle-Shells + in imi- 


tation doubtlefs of Xerxes’s tying the Scarfs and Garters of his Cone 


cubine and Miffes, among the Boughs of the Famous Platan; whilft 
one would think we might be content, with what the Romans have 
already fet fora Pattern on thofe antient Coluans of this Order 3 as 
I am fure the Judicious Author of the Parallel would have been, 
who contrary to the Genius of his Country-Men, had the greateft 
Averfion to the leaft Innovation in this Profeffion ;_ what (ds we faid) 
the Romans have left us being abundantly more Graceful, and 
rather in Excefs: Wherefore by another nice diftin@tion, this learn’d 
Commentator calls that the Compofita, which keeps to its fix’d Rales 
and ftated Proportions ; and that which others every Day Invent, the 
De Compofit, or as his term is, Compo-Compofit, and fo fets it up for a 
Sixth Order. But to proceed. ; 

The Bntablature has by fome been allow’d a Fourth Patt of the 
Colum, but by Palladio only five, as to the Corinthian, 

The Baje is as the Attic, or a Compound of it and the onic. 
The Pedeftal has a Third of the Height of the Shaft: Not but that 
any of thefe Proportions fo eftablifh’d (as fometimes, and upon juft 
Occafion) may be varied according to the Quality and Gran- 
dure of the Building, as to the Inlarging or Diminifhing of a Mem- 
ber, if the Judicious Archited fee Caufe, and to be more Graceful, 
which isa good Rule in all fuch Cafes in the other Orders, and for 
which Vitruvius gives excellent Precepts, as he likewife does to their 
number and placing in fingle or double Ranks, with their diffe: 
rent Application, as whether clofe to the Wall, or to the Aygle and 
Extremes, where if Infulat and without touching, more thicknefs 
is allowable ; fince being furrounded by the Air only, it is made 
appear fo much the Slenderer, as that fome which have been found 
but of feven Diameters only, have become their Stations better than 
if they had held their intire Dimenfions. There now remains 
the 


Caryatides, of which, and of the Perfian, we have an ample Ac- ceria 


count in the Parallel out of Vitruvius, introduc’d asa Mark of Tri 
umph over the Caryans of Peloponelus ; whom the Greeks having 
vanquifh’d. with their Confederates, they caus’d the Images and Re- 
femblances of both Sexes and Nations (as Slaves, _Atlantes, | and 
Talamoes) to be plac’d and ftand under Maffy Weight and Super- 
firu€ture inftead of Colennns : The Women: to fignifie thofe of Carya, 
whom they only {pared ; and the Men, as Captive Perfians, which 
gave Denomination to the Order, if at leaft they may be call’d fo 
for diftinGtion fake only ; fince they differ in nothing either of 
Height, Subftance, or Axtadlament from the Feminine Ionic, and 
Mafculine Doric : But how or where they had originally been 
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employed in any remarkable Building, is not fo perfpicuous, from 
any Antient Vefligia at prefent remaining ; but as they feem moft 
properly to be plac’d at Entrances, and before Arches and Porticos in- 
inftead of Pillafters ; fo doubtlefs they gave occafion to many Gothic 
Abfurdities, and Extravagant Poftures of Men, Monkeys, Satyrs, &c. 
for the bearing up of Cormces, in place of Mutuls, and Cartoufes, to 
that fhameful Impudence, as we fee them not feldom in our very 
Churches. 

There remain yet of Columns divers other Sorts (to mention on- 
ly the Dutlian, Rofiral, Mural, Obfidioral, Funebral, Aftronomialy 
and other Symbolical Monuments, which may upon fome particu- 
lar occafions have their Places,) but no more that can honeftly de- 
rive a Legitimare Pedegree : For fome are Wreath'd, others Spiral 
and the like ; But as we meet them not in any approved Author, or 
Antient Fabric; fo are they very fparingly to be made ufe of, if 
at all: Indeed the Famous Architeé&t, Cavalier Bern, has caft a 
Set of thefe Torfed Columns of a vaft height ; twifted about again 
with Branches, amorig which are Putz, little Angels, Pope Urbans 
Bees, and other imboffed Sculptures, all of Gilded Copper, to fu- 
ftain the Baldacchino or facred Canopy over the high Alrar under the 
Cupola at St. Peter’s, which are exceedingly Magnificent : But it 
does not always fucceed fo well where it is prattis’d: "Tis yet re- 
ported that there was an Antient Wreath’d Column found fomewhere, 
wound about with a Serpent, (as Painters reprefent the Tree in Pa 
radife) taking nothing away from the ftraightnels of the Shaft ; for 
fo the Antients prefer’d the Solid and Subftantial in all their Works, 
admitting nothing to bear any weight that fhould feem in the leaft to 
plie, yield or fhrink under it, as thofe forts of Columns appear to do : 
But as the great Maflers, and fuch as Mich. Angelo, &c. Invented 
certain new Corbells, Scrolls and Modilions, which were brought into 
ufe ; fo their Followers, animated by their Example (but with much 
lefs Judgment) have prefum’d to Introduce fundry Baubles and trifling 
decorations (as they Fancy) in their Works; Ambitious of being 
thought Inventors, to the great Reproach of this noble Study ; fo 
dangerous a thing it is to Innovate either in Art or Government, when 
once the Lawsand Rules are prudently fettl’d and Eftablith’d, without 
great confideration and neceflity : And therefore, tho’ fuch Devices 
and Inventions, may feem pretty in Cabinet-Work, Tables, Frames and 
other foyners-Work, for variety, to place China-Difhes upon ; one 
would by no means, encourage, or admit them in Great and Noble 
Buildings. Laftly, 

As to the Placing of the Orders and Stations of Columns in Work 5 
the fimpleft, ftrongeft, and moft fubftantial, are ever to be affign’d 
to fupport the Weaker. “The Romans indeed fometimes fet the Com- 


pofita 
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pofita above the Corinthian; but "twas not approv'd of by the Judi- 
cious, nor in truth fhould they appear tqetber in the fame Building : 
Generally then, the Rule is this, to place the Higheft and Richeft 
Order over the more Solid and Plain; efpecially, where they are 
to decore the Face and Fronts of Buildings, confifting of two or three 
Stages: But whether at all, or not, their Proportions thould be 
chang’d or abated, is nicely difputed by our Architedls, of which fee 
Monfreur Perault on Vitruvius, Lid. VAI. Cap. 7. {peaking of Scenes § 
Concluding, that it ought to be done very {paringly, and with great 
Confideration : In the mean time, Columns plac’d over Arches, pro- 
duce this Inconvenience, that the rches of any of the five Orders 
if well proportion’d (fuppofe for Inftance, Doric) it will become 
defeGtive, in the Jonic and Corinthian, by Reafon of the Intercolum- 
nation ; the Diftance hindring their Collocation fo exaétly over one 
another, as become them. There is after all, a Lefer fort of Co- 
lumn, than any we have fpoken of, which now and then we find 
plac’d over a much Greater, next the Roof, or rather a kind of Pil- 
lafler after the Attic Mode. To Conclude, 

The Pofition of double Columns, upon the fame Pedeflal, 1 find 
quite condemned by M. Blondel as intollerable, accounting it Licen- 
tious ever among the Antients ; which (as great Artijts do not al- 
ways agree) Monfreur Perault as learnedly defends, and vindicates ; 
and that one is not fo precifely oblig’d to Rules and Examples, but 
that in fome Cafes, they may fafely be departed from for the better ; 
fince it were to put a ftop to the Improvements of all Arts and In- 
ventions whatfoever, one of which were confummately perfect 
at the firft; befides, that there is nothing Pofitzve in the Cafe: 
However, as to this particular, the Antients did frequently ufe to 
joyn Columns, two and two very near to one another upon the 
fame Pedeflal, leaving a diftance of two Intercolumnations in Ones 
which tho’ Peraul: holds to be a little Gothic and much affeéted by 
his Country-Men the French (as they do all Novelties) fo they 
would have it pafs for a peculiar manner of Difpofition: The Pfeu- 
doflyle is yet we find made ufe of by great Architects, and therefore to 
be referr’d to able Judges. 

Notwithftanding, inafmuch as there do yet happen fome Su- 
perfirudures which both in Works and Books of this Magnificent Scz- 
ence have likewife Names of doubtful fignification, and to fatisfie 
all that may be farther defir’d for the rendring of this Undertaking 
more ufeful and inftructive, I-willin brief proceed to what is ufed 
to appear further in Buildings, where they did not flatten the Roofs 
and Covers of Edifices, and which tho’ certainly of all other the moft 
Graceful, is of neceffity alterable according to the Climate. 

Thole Roofs which exalted themfelves above the Cornices had 
ufually in Face a ‘Triangular plain or Gadel within the sa 
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(that when our Workmen make not fo Acute and pointed they call 4 
‘Pedament) which the Antients nam’d { 

Lympanum, but this is to be taken now and then for the whole 
Frontifpiece. from the Cornice to the upmoft part of the Fufligium 
or fuperior Angle of it, and is commonly circumfcrib’d with the 
fame Cornice that the fubjacent Order is of. It is properly plac’d at 
the Frou and Entrance, and over the Porches, Windows, Niches, 8c. to 
prote& them from the Injuries of the Weather; and therefore 
very impertinently Broken, or Flatted by fome, which expofes all 
that is under, to many Inconveniences, nor fhould it be at all al- 
low’d fave where an abfolute neceflity of fetting in fight (not 
otherwife to be had) pleads for it: Now tho’ they are commonly 
made Triangular, we frequently find them Semi-Circular (or of fome 
other Seétion) whereof the Baje is the Diameter: Some again have 
a double Tympanum, asin that Tufcan Example deferib’d by Perault, 
Vir. \. 3. where the ftanding out of the Porch from the reft of the 
main Wall of a Temple of that Order, requires it; I fay before a 
Temple; fince they were never made in the Fronts of any other 
Buildings; the Antients Dwelling-Houfes being generally flat at 
the Top, Julius Cefar being thé firft whom they Indulg’d to raife 
his Palace in this Fa/tiious manner: As Salmaffus tells us in Solin: 
I need not add, that the Die of a ‘Pedeflal, and other flat and na- 
ked Parts in out-fide Work and Pannels of Wainfcor is fometimes 
call’d Tympana; fince it may be to better purpofe, to give fome 
Dire&tions about the Proportion and Acceflaries belonging to it; it 
being much difputed ; Vitruvius allowing neither of Dentelli, or 
Modilion, but a fimple Cormce only ; tho’ we find them both very 
ornamently applied ; fome affeCting to place them according to the 
Slope, others perpendicular to the Horixon, and not to the Cornice 
which they feem to fupport, as well as Beautifie; or rather to the 
Pofture of the Rajters-ends which they reprefent. We fometimes 
find Denteli under the Modilion, but by none approv’d; a fingle row 
of Teeth, or a plain Lift only more becoming on thofe occafions, 
as well as/for the Height of the Dram or Tympan (by which fome 
diftinguith the Round from the Pointed which they name Frontons ) 
which fome Noble Statue, or Bafs-Relieve may require a more than 
ordinary Elevation of ; In the mean time, D’ duiler’s Figure follow- 
ing may give fome DireCtion to Workmen : 


Tympanum 


Di- 
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Divideithe Line @4.(which fuppofe the Hypotennfe of the Baje) into 
twoequal Parts at the Point c, letdown the Perpendicular fed indefi- 
nite, in which ¢ d being,equal todd from d as the Centre, deferibe 
the Arch ae 4 and where. it interfeGs ithe Perpendicular as at ¢ there 
thall be the Faftigiamvor, Point ofthe Tympane. own Y 

There areother Methods in Ser/ia,: and the Mafters ; fome Tocele, 
whole Angles oppofité \to, the Baferare more obtufe; others yer low- 
er, and ‘higher even tosd full Diameter, a8 were’ thofe Pliny cal 
Plafte for Statues and\ taller Figdtesy.as alfo atthe Cime of Point, 
and at each) Angle, there |ftood of thofe:fmaller \Pelleftals we fpake of 
for the placing of StaviesBufis, Uras, Lamps of Fire, «Piste Cones. 
Bowles, or the like Ornaments, andsthefe Stylodara were ealPd. 
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Aerotertay from &pr Jemma pars;\ we may-properly mame them sires, 


Pinacles,, for fo Pinne and Batlements were: made formetimes: mote 
fharp, “[owring or Spiry,. as pleafed the» Workman 3: but ‘where 
they ftood.in Ranges (as not unfrequently) with Rail and Balaufters 
upon flat Buildings, they {till tetain’d their name, withothis only 
difference; that fuch, as | were ‘plac’d» between the dneilar Points 
were (like ranges of Pillars) ftyVdithe Median or middle Acroteria : 
For) the moft.patt a fuiall ‘De. without any Ba/e, in’ proportion 
fomewhat Jefs than the Breadth ofthe Neck of the Colamn: (if there 
ftand any direGtly under it) and equal in Height to the middle of 
the middle Tympane ;\and that at the very Pa/kginm may be allow'd 
an eighth Part more. 

They did likewife fometimes cover (efpecially Temples, and 
fuch Magnificent and Sacred Buildings ) with a Cupola, 
which is ‘that Dome or Henn/pherical Concave made in refem- 
blance of the Heavens, and admitting the: Light at the top Center 
or! Navil only, without any Lantern, as is to be feen in that incom- 
parable piece of the Pantheon yet extant : This is much’ in Vogue 
yet in Ztely, and of late in France, efpecially at Rome and Florence, 
but. it is commonly with the Lantern and other <Apertures to let in 
Day without expofure td the Weather, as appears by that on the 
fummit of Saint Peter’s; but it takes away, in my poor Judgment, 
fomething, from the folemnefs, and natutal refemblance of ‘the 
otber which yet are happly better to be endur’d in the more Aa- 
flern Comtries where the Weather is conftant ; as we fee it Prattis’d 
in what the Pious Helena erefted in the Holy Laad, and her Son 
Conflanine the Great, or rather, that at prefent, by the Empéior 
Fuftinian, (one Anthemius of ‘Trales, and Dfdor the Milctan being 
the Architeéts) upon that Magnificetit Stru@ture of Santa Sophia 
yet remaining at Conflantinople, and to this Day imitated by the Turks 
for the Covering of their Mofques; and that.it was an Oriental Co- 
vering and: Invention, the eiao: a the Grecks was doubtlefs de- 
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riv'd from the Hebrew ron Thala fignifying to Sufpend or hang as it 
wete in the Air ; but the Jtalian Name feems to come from Cuppa’a 
Cone or great Wafhing-Bowl, which it much refembles. As to the 
Name Dome, whether from the Greek due, a Covering ( as Du 
Lange) or as Vofius, Domu, 1 am not concern’d (but when they 
call it Dome, it ever fignifies the Cathedral) \ tis commonly erected 
over the middle of the Building where the Jjles crofs, and ought to 
be in Height, balf the Diameterof the Church, meaning the Cuppa; 
only (by fome nam’d the Pyramis) andinot the Lantern or Flos, by 
Architects fo cal’d, ‘from fome Flower, or ‘like Ornament’ which was 
plac’d upon it: In the mean time, we find fome of thefe Coverings 
in other Shapes,» and Multangelar, not exceeding Ezghr ; but they 
are nothing fo graceful as ‘the Dome-Spheroid : Sometimes alfo 
they are made to let in greater Light by a fort of Lucarr Windows ; 
by which are meant thofe Susregularian Windows that appear in out 
Roofs above» the Cornices ; of which fome are fquare with Peda- 
ments; others Round or Oval and Oxe-Eyed as they term them, moft 
accommodate to the Cupola, and had need have'twice and an half the 
Height of Breadth, by reafon of the diftance, with circular 
Frontoons, whilft Windows in upright Walls, ought not to be above 
a Fifth part lefs wide, than thofe beneath them, which are ever to 
be even with the Cornices of the Ceiling : Antiently, Windows 
were open to the very Floor, or only clos’ with'a Balluflre and Rail, 
much fafer, and as Commodious altogether to look into Streets, 
or enjoy the Profpe& as our late Memana and Balconies are, which 
jettie out, and reft. only upon Scrolls and Mutules for 
Reafons already mention’d : Arched Vaults in Cellars: fhould have 

Arched Aperture and Windows. 
Other Acceffories and Ornaments are alfo ufed in Buildings which 1 

will only touch. 

oe Niches, quafi Nidi, Neafts, of old Concha, are a kind of Pluteus 
cents: ox {maller Tribunals (as they are yet called in Italy) wherein Sta- 
iues are placed to protett them from the down right Injuries of the 
Weather, as well as for Ornament to plain and fimple Walls : As to 
their regular Se€tions (tho’ as we have already Noted, there be no- 
thing determin’d) one may allow them double ; half, or quarter 
more of their Breadth, and half for the Cavity, whether Circular 
or Square: The reft fuitable to the Character of the main Building, 
and proportion of the Statue defign’d, and therefore in placing an 
Hercules, Commodus or larger Figure, a Ruflic, or Doric Work and. 
Ornament, would become them better than the Corinthian or Com- 
pofit delicacy ; fitter for the lefs robuft, and more effeminate, whe- 
ther naked as the Greeks Statues, or clad as were the Roman: And fo 
in refpect to fituation ; if low, or even to the Area, or much high- 
er; the ftatelier and taller Figures fhould be plac’d in the lower 
Niches : 
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Niches: The fhorter, over thofe, and theit Niches thrice the 
height of the breadth, tho’ the Figure exceed’ not that of the Impofts. 
Square Miches have a third of their largenefs in depth, ‘and twice 
the height: When there happens a very large Peere or Square (as 
fometimes between the Windows) they fhould obferve the propor- 
tion of the Aperture both for height and breadth, with fuitable De! 
coration: But between Columns or Pillaffer's ftanding ‘one upon the 
other, Niches are not fo proper; becaufe they fill the Spaces’ too 
much ; and where more than one is plac’d, the Interval fhould be 
equal to ‘their Breadth ; and never to admit them at’ the Coines of a 
Building, ‘as frequently we fee them abroad to Infhriné fome Sait, 
that the Image may be feen in feveral Streets: In a Word, the 
too thick, and frequent Niches becomes no Building, and are un- 
fufferable where a Cornice is broken to let them in to Groups, 
and Affemblies of more Figures, as the AGion may require; the 
Niche is to be fuited, and fhould begin: at the Floor or Pavement 
with Plinth or Pedeftal, higher than for a ftanding Figure, which is 
ever to be allow’d the firft: And if plac’d in a fpacious Court or 
Garden, the Pedeffal fhould be higher; fo as the Statue may be 
viewed round about: As to farther Decoration, it were abfurd to 
Carve a Mask, Satyrs or Lyons Head, as we fometimes fee them, 
upon the Key-fione ; leaft ftanders by, take the Statue for fome two- 
headed Monfter; nothing more becoming it within, than the 
ufual Efculop, whether wrought in the Stone or Plafter: Indeed Niches 
fhew beft without much Ornament, Columns or Pillafters ; unlefs plac’d 
at the end of fome long Gallery, Portic, or Veftibule of Church, Ex- 
change or Courts of Fuftice, &c. Oval Niches do handfomely for 
Bufis, and Vafas, if not fet in too deep ; and therefore may be al- 
low’d to ftand on a Scroll or Mutule: Laftly, when Niches are made 
very much larger and higher, beginning from the Pavement, they were 
call’d. 

Tribunals, as of old it feems applied to all high and eminent Places, 
where the Tyisunes of the People us’d to fit as Judges: Wehavea 
Noble Refemblance of this in that magnificent Throne defcrib’d 1 Reg. 
40. 19. built by Solomon, which feems to me to have been fuch an am- 
ple Nich in which a Principal Perfon might fit, as it were half Canopi- 
ed over within the thicknefs of the Wall. 

In Walls likewife did they infert many noble and moft exquifite 
Sculptures and Hiftorical Fables, half wrought up, Embofs’d and 
{welling, and fometimes more than half, which eminencies they 
now call in Jtaly by the name of Bajffe, and Mezzo relievo: Thefe 
were fometimes wrought in Maréle, as in that famous Abacus and 
Stylobata, yet extant, of Irajan’s Pillar. Their ordinary placing 
was in the Fronts of Edifices, as is yet to be feen in divers Palaces 
_at Rome, and efpecially in their Villas and Retirements of gular 

which 
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which. are, frequently;.incrufted with.them, but, vilely imitated it 
our .expofed sEretnorks, about London, to the Reproach of, Sculptures 
efpecially where, it pretends, to. Figures on the,out fides offour Citi 
zens Houfes... 1 well remember there was in one of the Courts of 
Nonfuch, Several large Squares of Hifforical, Relieve moulded , offj 
or wrought, in, Stucco .by..no ill Avtift (1. think Jtalian;) which upon 
thé Demolition .of that Royal Fabrick, I hear, have been|tranflated, 
a ornamently’ plac’'d by. the late. moft Honourable Earl of Barkley, 
at his delicious lla Durden’s in Surrey, not far from Nonfuch; which 
is thus defcrib’d by Cambden (as lately publifh’d by the very learn’d 
Mr, Gibfon) where peaking of that Kingly Palace, he calls it Magni- 
nificent to, Jo high a pitch.of Offentation, as one would think the vbole 
Art of LPs were crowded into, this fimple Work: And then) as to 
the Relieva (which appears to have, ftood expos’d there ever fince the 
Reign of Henry VII. who built the Houle). fo many Images: to the 
Life, upon the W alls thereaf, fo many Wonders of an Accomplifh'd Work- 
manfoip, as even Vie saith the Remains, of Roman, Amiquity. Indeed, 
this. fort of Decoration has of late been fupplied by Pamting. in Frefco, 
and that by very able Hands, efpecially Signior Verrio, &c. as “tis 
frequently in Italy by the moft Famous Maflers ; which, 1. with the 
Inclemency of our feyerer Climate, were as favourable to; asthe Work 
deferves. Site 
Ornaments, however Gay and Fine eis appear to the Eye, and 
are in many Gafes very laudable and neceflary ; there is yet no {mall 
Judgment requir’d, how, and when. to place them appofitely; fo 
as they do not rather detract. from the Beauty of the Work, than 
at all contribute to it:, Now by Ornament we underftand whatfoever 
of Sculpture and Carving. 1s. not of .conftant ufe, or abfolutely ne- 
ceflary in all) Members; . fuch as Frutages, Fafloons,. Chaplets, 
Wreaths and other Coronary Works: Frets, Guilloches,, Modvlions, 
Mutuls, Chartoches, Denteltt, Metops, Triglyphs, Ovola, Pine-Cones : 
Niches, Statues, Bufts,: Relievos, Uras, &c, In-a Word, “all forts of 
Mouldings; Vitrueus under,the name. of Ornament, reck’ning the 
whole Entadlatu’e ; in which the Frize feems to be the moft proper 
Field for Decoration, asthe moft confpicuous place, and where, 
tho’ the Sculptor thew’d his. Addrefs and Invention; The Antients. 
(who {pared nothing which might accomplifh the Publick Buildings) 
were not at all fo lavifh, in over frequent and unneceflary Gayities : 
Their ‘Iemples, Amphitheatres, Circus’s, Courts of Fuflice, Fora 
Ports and Entries of Cazes, Prifons, Bridges, Bafilica, Royal Palaces and. 
other Buildings of State,, where grave and Solid Struétures void of 
thofe litthe Memérets, trifling Mouldings. and fuperfluous Carvings, 
which takes away from that Majeftic and Grand Mumner that moft 
becomes them: Referying thofe richer Acce/Jories and coftly Finith- 
ings, for Ibeatres, Lrivmphal Arches, Hiftorscal Columns, and o- 
; eather 
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ther Oftentous ‘Pomps: Nor even in thefe did they ufe them pro- 
mifcuoufly 5 but. with! great Judgment Symbolical to the Subjeét 
and Occafion: And therefore thofe Antient Ornaments would not 
fait fo properly withthe Ages fince, and tay I conceive lawfull 

be chang’d, without!Prefumption, or Injury to any Efféntial Mens. 
ber: As if (for Inftance) ‘inftead ‘of Sphinges and Griffons placd 
before the Pagan Temples, (Guardians of Tyeafure which was ket 
in thofe Sacred Buildings) Angels fhould be fet before our Churches 3 
And in the Doric Fries, inftead’ of Ox-Sculls, the Priefts Secefpira 

Gutte, Acerra, Simpula and other Sacrificing Utenfils; We chineta 
them in our Churches (where that Order belt befeems them ) into 
Cherubs, Flaming Hearts, Books laid open, the Patin, Chalice; Mitre, 
Crofier, &c. The Frontons of Magazines and publick Munitions * 
had the Sculps of Antique Casks, Targets, Battle- Axes Thunderbolts, 
the Battering Ram, Catapults, &c.' Which we may antwer with our 
Modern Artillery of Canon, Bombs, Mortars, Drums Trumpets and 
other Warlike Engines ;and to their Roftras, Ruddters Anchors, Tri~ 
dents, Scalops, &c. the: Wonder-Working Niuutice- Bows, with whatever 
elfe of ufeful and Confpicuous has'improv’d our Navigation, The 
Tympan before Courts of Fuftice may’ become her Statae; fitting on a 
Cube, with Fafces, Axesand other Emblems of Magiftrac : 

dear So eee, 

Therme were adorn’d with Fars; Ampulle, Strigils in the Fries : 
The Maufolea, Urns, Lamps and {moaking ‘Tapers : Hippodroms, 
Circus’s had the Statues of Horfes on the Fronts Mete. Obelifes, 
&e. The Publick Fountains were feldom without the River Gods, 
Nymphs, Naides, Tritons, . Hippopotoms, Crocudiles, &¢e. Theatres 
were fet out with Mafcara, Satyrs Heads, Mercuries Caduceus: The 
Statues of Apollo, Pegafus; the: Mufes, little Cupids and Geny, Lau- 
reat Bujts, &c. Arches Triumpbal: with Relievo of the Conquerors 
Expedition, Trophies, Spoils and Harnaffe, Palms and Crowns. And 
where Tadles for Infcriptions were inferted to continue, or but only 
for a fhorter time, as to Celebrate fome folemn Euiry, a Prince’s 
Coronation, Royal Nuptials, adorn’d with Devifes, and Compartments 
for Pomp and Show: The Contrivance was under the Direction of 
the Architedtus Scenicus, and requir’d a particular Talent and Ad= 
drefs, Poetic and Inventive: In Sum, all Ornaments and Decora- 
tions in gerieral, fhould be agreeable to the SubjeCt; with due and 
juft Regard to the Order, which the Aatients Religioufly obferv’d 5 
tho’ where (as we faid) it was not abfolutely Effential; leaving out 
or putting in as they thought convenient ; for excepting the Dre/s, 
and Tire of the Ionica, Corinthian and Compofita Capitels, they were not 
obliged to charge the other Members with coftly Ornaments ; fo as 
they frequently left out the Metors\and Triglyph in the Frixes of the 
Firft (as we have already Noted) the Dentelli, Ovolo and quarter 
Round, in the Grand Cornice of the Latter, plain and without Car- 
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ving 5 neither did’ they. often fill the Pedeflals with Relievs ; nor the 
Staves inthe Flutings ; and rarely, ever allow the Corona any intichment 
at all, or fo much as rounded ; andwere free-to leave the Doric Plan- 
cere naked, or with fimple Gute only. They were careful:not to 
Maltiply larger Mouldings, which fometimes’ they alter’d, and now 
and then would feparate them \with a fmaller Li? or fimple Fil- 
let ; fometimes ufing the Carved Afragal, and at another, the Plain$ 
always leaving the Lift of the/ Superior Cornice Flat, to fhew us, that 
the fafeft Rule to go by, .is to follow:the Character of each: Refpettive 
Order: And indeed how odly would the Tucan or Doric become ithe 
Corinthian Coifure, ot the {pruce and) florid Corimsbian a Tufcan Enta- 
blature: The fame isto be confidered in the: Key-flone of Arches; 
Plain in the Lufcan and Dortca, witha moderate ProjeGture: The 
Lonica Scroll, ferving us a Prothyrides, on fuch occafions may be rich+ 
ly Flower’d and Carv’d.in \a Cormthian or Compofit Entrance, and 
where they fufquert. Tables and\.Menfule for fome hifcription’: 
Rofes, Lyons-Heads, Efcalops ‘and other decorations are allowable un- 
der the Corona with this Rule, thatwhether here, or underany Roof or 
Ceiling interlacing Fretts, be ever madecas Riybt Angles :Laftly, asto 
Poche, Rails and Balufiers, fo to;humor the Order ; that the Lufcan 
be plain, but not too gowty, or too ¢lofe: to one another, or far a- 
funder, that is, not exceeding twice: the! Diameter of the Necks ; nor 
are they oblig’d to a conftant Shape 3 for fome fwell Jelow, others 
above ; and fome are made like Termes, all of them having their pe- 
culiar Grace and Beauty: What isofaid of Tucan is to be under- 
ftood of the reft ; fo asthe Corinthian and Compofita may be Carv'd 
and Inrich’d without any Scruple, for any thing that appears to the 
contrary among the Antients, or our ableft Mafters: ‘To Conclude, 
not only the Roofs of Houfes, and their Fronts had» their Adorn- 
ments, but the Floors alfo. were inlaid with Pavements of the moft 
precious Materials, as of feveral' Coloured Stones and Woods, and this 
they call'd ah 
Emblema, continued to this Day»by the Jtalians in their Pietra 
Comeffa; of which the: moft magnificent and ftupendious Chappel 
of Saint Laurence at Florence, Paulothe Farff’s at Sanda Maria Mase 
giore in Rome, are particular and amazing inftances, where not only 
the Pavement, but likewife all the Walls are moft richly incrufted 
with all forts of precious Mardles, Serpentine, Prophirse, Ophitis, 
Achat, Rants, Coral, Cornelian, “Lazuli, &c. of whichione may 
number near thirty forts, cut andidaid imto.a Fonds or ground of 
Black-Marble* (as our Cabinet- Makers do their variegated Woods) 
in the thape of Birds, Flowers, Landskips, Grotesks and) other Com- 
partiments moft admirably Polifhed,. a glorious and ‘everlafting 
Magnificence: But where ‘it ismadevof lefler Stones, ‘or vrather mor- 


fels of them, aflifted with fimall Squares of thick ‘Glafs, cof which 
& fome 
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fome are Gilded, or Cemented in the Stuc or Plaftet, it is call’d 
Mofaic-Work, opus Mi ufreum, and it does naturally reprefent the moft 
curious and accurate fort of Painting, even to the Life, nor lefs du- 
rable than the former, as is moft confpicuous in that Front of Saint Acjnica. 
Mark’s Church at Venice, the Nave or Shi P of Grotto under the Cupola 
of Saint Peter’s at Rome, and the Altar-piece of Saint Michael near it « 
Thefe are the Teffelata and Vermiculata or Pavimenta afarota of the 
Antients, which no Age or expofure Impairs; but of which I do not 
remember to have feen any Publick Workin our Country, Tn the 
mean time not to be forgotten are tlie Floorings of Wood which Her 
Majefty the Queen Mother has firtt broughit into ufe in England at 
Her Palace of Sommerfet-Houfe, the like whereof 1 dire@ted to be 
made in a Bed-Chamber at Berkley-Houfe : The French call it Parquetage, 
a kind of Segmentatam opus, and which has fome tefemblance to thefe 
Magnificencies ; Becaufe it is exceeding Beautiful and very Lafting : 
And this puts me in mind of that moft ufeful Appendix joyn’d to 
Mr. Richards late Tranflation of the firtt Book of Palladio, and thofe 
other Pieces of la Muer the French Archited, wherein, befides what 
he has Publith’d concerning thefe kinds of Timber F; loors, &c. you 
have at the Conclufion of that Treatife a moft accutate Account of 
their Contignations and Timberings of all forts of Stories, Roofings, and 
other Erections, with their ufe, Scantlings and proper Names, which, 
for being fo perfpicuoufly deferib’d, deferves our Commendation and. 
Encouragement. : : 

May this then fuffice, not only for the Interpretation of the 
Terms affeGted to this Noble Art ; but to Juftifie the Title, and in 
fome Meafure alfo for the Inftruétion and Aid of divers Builders, 
on fome occafions, wherein they: not feldom fail ; efpecially in the 
Country (where, for the faving a little Charge, they feldom confult 
an experienc’d Arti, befides the Neighbour Brick-layer and Carpenter) 
till fome more dextrous and able Hand, and at greater Leifure, Oblige 
the Publick, and our Country Men, with fucha Body and Courfe of Ar- 
chitecture, as with others, Monfeur Blondel, D Avilar, (and inflar Omnium 
the Learned Perault, by his Verfion, and ufeful Comments on Vitruvius) 
have done for theirs. 


Eum Architelum oportet ufu effe perisum is folertem, qui demere 
aut adjicere prefcriptis velit. 
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Toth READER, 


Here is no Man pretending to this Art, or indeed to any 

: _ other whatfoever, avho does not greedily embrace all 
that bears the Name of Leon Baptifta Alberti, who 

awas a Florentine Gentleman of Iiuftrious Bi tth, great Leatn- 
ing, and extraordinary Abilities in all the Politer Sciences, as 
he flands Celebrated by Paulus Jovius, and for which he became 
Jo dear to that great Mecenas Lorenzo di Medici, who chofe 
him, with Marfilius Ficinus, Chriftopherus Landinus, and 
other the moft ref'd Wits of that Age, to entertain his Academic 
Retirements and Solitude of Camaldoli: You have an ample 
Catalogue of his Learned Works, Latin and Italian, pub- 
lifl’d at the end of his Life by Rafael du Frefne that Great 
French Virtuolo, together with the Hiffory of thofe many in- 
comparable Structures defign’d and condutted by this rare Ge- 
nius, extant at this Day im Florence, Mantoa, Rimini and 
other Cities of Italy ; as being indeed one of the very firft that 
polifh’d the now almoft utterly loft and extinguifh’d Art of Archi- 
tecture ; 1n which how fucce/sfully he joyn'd Practice to Specu- 
lation, there are abundance of Examples, fome whereof are 
awrought by his own Hands. He Compofed three Books, De Pictu- 
ta, full of incomparable Relearches. appertaining to that Noble 
Art : This of Statues was firft Written in Latin, but it having 
never been my hap to find it (and I think ct was never Printed) 
I made ufe of this Verfion out of the Italian, as it was Tong 
Since Publifhed by that Ingenious Perfon Cofimo Bartoli, and 
have fubjoywd it to this Difcourfe of Architecture, not only be- 
caufe they cannot well be feparated, but for that the Author (de- 
ing one of our Parallel) the Argument appear’d fo appofite and 
ull of profitable Inftruttion to our Workmen, who for want of thefe 
or the like Rules, can ueither fecurely W orkafter the Life, or their 
own Inventions, to the immence Diferace of that Devine Art. This 
brief Account I thought fit to prefent thee, Reader, concerning this 
Piece of Alberti’s, 2t being the very Firkt of the Kind which ever 


Spake our Language. R J. Evelyn. 
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COSIMO BARTOLI 
To the moft Excellent Archited, and Sculptor 
BARTOLOMEO AMMANTI 


Litho T am perfecily affur'd (my moft ingenious Bartolomeo) tbat 
 £Ryon, ws are fo univerfally accomphifh'd, ‘and in: particular, fo skil- 
ful;- and ‘well verfed in ArchiteSture avd Sculpture, have no need 
of thofe Rules and Precepts, which the moft judicious Leon 
Baptitta Alberti bas Publifo'd concerning Statues ; Tet I cafily per[waded my 
‘felf tbat this Addve[s of them to You, would nor be a thing unacceptable, as 


Sculpture was known (all good Arts and Sciences Seing then in a manner ann 
bilated and wholly extinct throughout Italy, by Reafon of the many inundati- 
ons, ieee impliy'd the vdmoft of bis Abilities to open an'eafy and fe- 
crate raialy for dius Youth 2 eho though unexpertenc'd themJelves, delighted in this 
jnoft. noble Axts and, to, incite them to. join deligent Practice, with the Obferva- 
tion of fire exdananng Rul s.. No wonders thereforey if from that time for- 
award. fuch ronderful Progre}s has been made in this Art, as bas drought 2 to 
phir ’Perfodlion aoberein it Jeon flaurifPing ‘at this Diy > So ax inthis Age of 
Disr 55) “tue Dave wo néed to envy tbafe fo-mnch admired Statues of the moft celebra- 
ted.Sculptots of the Antient Romans, when-we shall awellconfider rwbat has been 
perform’d Dy ovr Countryman, Donato, and not many Years fince the Divine 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti ; w after bim, Jy Bacio Bandinelli, Benuenuto 
Caliink, wid Tafily, By YourSealt $ wbéreofy that V way produce fome Inftarices 
(apes tBofe tmany Statues which are extant of wall. your Hands) \ proclaiming 
bear fmngllar Merits to the sddmivation of all Men, there:are tobe Jeonsn the 
Piaz. af their Highneffes, Reyal Palace, the moft beautiful Judith 3. the muoft 
q Se ncigar Coxptio of David, the robuft and fierce Hercules ; the moft ma- 
rey indPd Peres, tagerber with all bis rare ‘anil cixrious Adornments 5 and 
“hob We indeed Whe! preateft of all she reft, Your own Neptune, with tbe ober 
shee States’ accbinpanying tty, cut \out .of one. intire--piece of, Matble, and 
fraud reith Somagiferial a beght of Art, as not only produces auonder in all that 
‘attentively Bebold'it, 5 but ‘does as it-where wholly aftomfp them to contemplate the 
Jngeruity, rhe Stichce, tbe Ihdtiftry, ‘#be Diligence, ‘the Affebtion, ‘and ix 
Pre, ibe nedier to be fafroicntly ‘ealabraved SKN ofthe Anvitts. | Vourbjafe tbene- 
ore \that ithefe:\(bakever. inpolifo'd) TiftxuStions, sfo-nuch conduaing to the-tn- 

fnimatida of unexperienc'd Youth, be recommended to, the publick, view under 

our Name and Protechion.; and as, tt ‘bas ever been Your Cuftom heretafore, Love 
‘youn Erlends, anone/ whom TL Conjure Tou to to efcem nie none'of thesteaft. 


ayloval Sj j Farewell. 
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Have often'thought: with my. felf that the feveral Arts, whereby. Men 

at firft Induftrioufly fet themfelves to exprefs, and reprefent by, 
Work of Hand, the’ Shapes and Similitudes of Bodies, {pringing 
from natural Procreation, took their Beginning from the accidental 
obfervation of certain Lineaments either in Wood, ov Earth, or fome o- 
ther forts of Materials, by Nature fo difpos'd, that by altering or invert; 
ing fome thing: or other: in their form, they appear’d capable of being 
made to refemble the Higures and Shapes of living Creatures ; and there, 
upon, having feriowfly confider’d and examin'd. what Gonrfe. was bef to 
take, they began with, utmoft Diligence and Jndufty to try and make ex> 
periment, what) was |neceffary’ to -be added, ».or taken away, or ia 
any other kind perform’d, ‘for the: bringing of; their Work to fuch per 
fedtion as might caufe it exactly to refemble'the intended form, appearing, 
as it were, the very fame thing ; ever marking as they wrought, to fee if 
they had fail’d in-any thing, and: ftill mending.as they’ found. occafion, 
fometimes the Lines, fometimes the. Superfices; Bolifbing and Repolifbing, 
till at length! (not without much: Pleafure and Satisfaétion) they had ac- 
complith’d their defire :, So that. it is not athing fo much. to be admir’d, 
that by: frequent PraGtice:in Works of this Natute, the Fancies and: Ingenu- 
aties of Men have been from time to time improv'd, and advanc’d to. that 
height, that at laft (without taking Notice of any rude Drazvghts in the 
Material they wrought upon, to helpithem intheir intended Defgns,). they 
became able by their Skill to Defign:and exprefsupon it whatfoever form 
they pleafed, though in a different manner, fome one way and fomeano- 
ther ; for as muchas all were not taught, or apply’d themfelves to praceed 
by the fame Rule or Method. TheCourfe that: many take to bring their 
intended Figures to Perfe@tion, is‘both by adding’ to, and taking from the 
Material ;. and this is the way of thofe that work|in Wax, ‘Plaifier or Clay, 
who aré therefore term’d: Maeftri de fiucco, othenscproceed by’ taking away, 
and carving out of the Material: that whichis duperfluousy whereby: it 
‘icomes to pafs that they produce» out of whatfoever Mais of Mardle, 
the penfest Shape and Figure of 4 Man which. was there hiddenly but po- 
tentially before ; and thofe that work this way, we call Sculptors: next of 
kin to whom are they that grave in Seals the Proportions of Faces, that ral 
re 
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fore lay hid in the Matter out of which they were raifed. The third fort 
is of thofe that-perform their Work by only adding to the Material 5-as 
Silver-Smiths, who beating the Silver with Mallets, and diftending it into 
thin Plates of what Fafhtion or Size they think-fit,, Jay thereupon, their Sz- 
perfirudure, adding and inlarging till'they have fafhion’d and brought ‘to 
Perfection their intended Defyn. And here perhaps fome may imagine, 
that in the number of this laft fort of Artifts Painters are to be reckon’d, 
as thofe who proceed by way.of adding, namely by laying on of Colours 5 
but to this they anfwer, that they do not ftrive fo much to imitate thofe 
Lights and Shadows in Bodies‘which they difcern by the Eye, by the adding 
ot taking away of any thing, as by fome other Artifice proper and pecu- 
liar'to their way of Working : But of the Painter and his Art we hall take 
occafion to fpeakelfewhere. Now, as'to' thofe feveral kinds of Defners 
which we have here before’ mention’d, though they go feveral: ways. to 
Work, neverthelefs they'all dire&' their Aims to: this end, namely, that 
their Labours may-appear to him that fhall well obferve them, as Natural, 
and as like the Life as’may be; for the bringing of which to’ effect, itis 
oft evident, that by’how much the more exquifitly they follow fome cer- 
tain determin’d Rule or Method (which Rule we {hall afterwards defcribe) 
fo much the fewer Defeds will they be guilty of, formuch the fewer Errors 
commit, and in all\manner of Accounts their Works ‘will fucceed. and 
come off with thé greater Advantage»! What-fhall we fay of Carpenters? 
‘What: would they performto any purpofe, if it were not for the Square, 
the Plummet, the Line, the Perpendicular, and the Compaffes' for the ma- 


‘king of Circles, ‘and by the means ‘of which Inftruments they. Defign’ their 


Angles, their Streiebt-Lines, their Levells, . and. other itheir: Proportions, 
thereby finifhing and compleating all they take'in hand with the greater 
exaGinefs, and’ without which they would be able to do nothing fubftanti- 
ally? Or cani we rationally imagine, ‘that the Statuary could: perform fuch 
excellent and admirable. Works by chance, rather than by’ the |help of fome 
certain and Infallable Rule or Gude, drawn from Reajon and: Experience? 
Wherefore this we fhall:lay down for a Maxim; That from all Arts and 
Sciences whatfoever, there are drawn certain Principles, Rules, or natural 


‘Concluftons, which if we fhall apply our felves with all care and diligence to 


examine'and make ufe of, we {hall undoubtedly: find: the benefit of, by the 
petfect accomplifhment of whatfoever we take’ in’ hand: For as we were 
firft inftru@ted by Nature, that from thofe Lineaments which are found in 
pieces of Wood, Earth, Stone or other Materials, may be drawn (as we faid 
before) the forms of whatfoever Body or Creature the concourfes of thefe 


- Lines refemble ; fo alfo:the fame Nature hath taught us certain helpsiand 
smeans, by which we are guided to proceed fecurely and regularly in what 
. we undertake,and by the:conftant obferving and’ ufe whereof, we ‘hall 


moft eafily, and with the’ greateft Advantage, arrive at the utmoft per- 


ifeGtion of the Art. or Faculty: we ftrive to attain, Jt now remains that we 


declare what 'thofe helps are which Statuaries ‘are chiefly to make ufeiof ; 
and 
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refemble another, 


63 
prin ake one Thing to imitate and 
b it will be requifite to {peak firtt of Refemblance, a Subject 
our Difcourfe might be abundantly ample in, fincé Refemblance is a Thing 
fo natural and obvious, that it offers it felf to our View and Oblervation 
in each vifible Obje@ ; not only every Animal, but even all Things whats 
foever that are of the fame Species, being in fome refpect or other 
correfpondent and alike : On the other Side, there are not in the whole 
Race of Mankind, any Two to be found fo exquifitely refembling each 
other, as not to differ fome one Tittle in the Tone of the Voice, or the 
Fafhion of the Nofe, or of fome other Part ; to which we may ada that 
thofe Perfons whom, having firft beheld Infants, we come to fee Children 
‘of fome Growth, and afterwards at the Age of Manhood, if at length we 
meet them when grown Old, we fhall find them fo chang’d and alter’d 
by Time, that we fhall not be able to know them ; for as much’as the 
Aptitude and Pofition of thofe numerous Linés and Features in the 
Countenance ftill alters, and varies from Time to Time, as Age comes on’; 
neverthelefs in the fame Vifage there remains a certain natural and 
peculiar Form, which maintains and keeps up the Refemblance inherent 
to the Species: But we hall wave thefe Things, as belonging rather to’a 
particular Difcourfe, and return to purfue what we firft took in hand to treat of. 
The Defign and Intention of making Refemblances among Statuaries, 

I take to be Twofold; The Firftis, that the Defign or Work intended for 
the Refemblance of any fort of Creature (for example, fuppofe it a Man) 
be fo fram’d, that it come as near in Similitudeas may be to the faid Species, 
without regarding whether it reprefent the Image of Socrates more than 
that of. Plato, or any other known individual Perfon, fince it is enough, 
“that the Work refembles a Man in general. ‘The‘other Intention proceeds 
“farther, and aims not. only at thé reprefenting the Likenef§ of Man in 
general, but of this or that particular Man ; as namely, of Ceefar, or Cato, 
not omitting to defcribe the very Habit he wore, the Poftufe’he affected, 
and the Aétion he ufed;’ whether fitting in his Tribunal, ‘or making 
Speeches to the People : ‘It being the proper BufinefS of thofe who addiét 
themfelves to this laft way of Reprefentation, to imitate and exprefs every 
Habit, Pofture and’ Air, peculiar to the Body of that known Perfon whom 
we intend to reprefent. Anfwerable ‘to thefe two Intentions, (that we may 
handle the Matter as briefly as is poffible) there ate efpecially required two 
Things; that isto fay, Proportion, and Limitation. In treating therefore 
of thefe Two Particulars, that which we have to do, is to declare, Firft, 
what they are: Next, to what Ufe they ferve for the bringing of our Defign 
to Perfection: Befides which, I cannot but by the way, take Notice of 
the great Benefit that is to be made of them in refpect of the Wwondesfal and 
almoft incredible Effects which they produce; infomuch. ‘that whofoever 
fhiall be well inftruéted in them, fhall be’able by the Help of, fome ‘certain 
infallible Marks, exa€tly to‘obferve and point out the Lineaments, Situation 
and Pofiture of the Parts of’ any Body, though it were a thoufand Years 
after, fo’ as not t0 fail to place’ it exactly, at his Pleafure, in the very fame 
Direétion and‘ Pofture it “fhould have happen’d’’to’ have ‘ftood’ in, before a 
and in fuch fort, as! there’ fhould aed the leaft part of the {aid eee 
en - 8 : as which: 
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which fhould not be reduced and refituated toward the very fame Point of 
Heaven againtt, which it was originally directed: As if, for example, You 
would point. out the Place with. your Finger where the Star of Mercury 
or the new Moon would rife, and it {hould happen to rife in a dire& Angle 
over againft the, Point of the Kace, Elbow, Finger, ov any other Part; moft 
certain it is, that by thefe Means ‘and Helps, all this may be;done, and 
that fo precifely, that there fhould not follow the leaft Failing or Error 
imaginable ; nor need there any Doubt be made of the Certainty hereof. 
Befides this, fuppofe I fhould take one of the Statues of Phidias, and fo 
cover it over with Wax or Earth, that none of the Work could be difcern’d, 
and:thatit fhould appear to be only a meer fhapelefs Trunk, You might 
by thefe Rules and Helps certainly know how to find out in one Place, by 
‘boaring with a Wimble, the Pupil of the Aye, without doing it any harm 
-by touching it; and in another Place the Navel, and finally in, another 
the great, Loe, and fo other Parts in like manner; by which means you will 
igain a perfect Knowledge of all the Angles and Lines, whether far diftant 
one from another, or nearly concurring together : You may alfo, beginning 
which way you will, and whether following the Original, or the Copy, 
not.only Draw or Paimt, but alfo put down in Writmg, the various Courfe 
of the Lines ;, the Circumferences of the Circles, the Pofitions of the Parts, 
infuch Sort, that by the aforefaid Helps and Means, you need not doubt 
the being able to produce with Eafe, ‘uch another Figure perfectly refem- 
bling, and of what Size you pleafe, either Lefs, or juft of the fame:Magnitude, 
ov_of.an hundred Fathoms in length; nay, I dare be bold to fay, that-were 
there but Inftruments to be had, anfwerable to fo great a Defign, it were 
inot,only not,impoffible, but even no hard matter, to make one as big) as 
the Montain Cawcafus ; and that which perhaps you may moft wonder at, 
is, that according as the Matter might be ordered, one-half of this Statue 
may, be, made in the Mand‘ of Pharos, and the other Half wrought afd 
finithed. in the Mountains of Carrara ; and. that with: fuch exaét Gorre- 
fpondence, | that the Jointures and Commiffures of both Parts perfe&ily 
_-fitting,each other, they may be united into one compleat Statue, refembling 
“either, the Life, or the Copy after which, it fhall have been figur’d: And 
for the performing of this fo ftapendions a Work, the Manner and ‘Method 
will appear fo eafy, fo perfpicuous and expedite, that for my party I con- 
ceive it. almoft impoffible for any to err, but ‘thofe that. fhall induftrionfly, 
to, make tryal of the Proof of this Affertion, ‘work contrary to the Rules 
and Method enjoyn'd,, We do not hereby undertake to teach the Way, of 
making all kind of Refemblances in Bodies, or the: expreffing of all:thofe 
various Afpecis, which -re ult from, feveral differing and-contrary Paffions 
and Affections 5 fince it is not the Thing which we-profefs to fhew,. how, to 
reprefent the Countenance of Hertules when. he combats with Anteusy with 
all the height of Magnanimity and Fiercenefs which would be requifitesupon 
fuchjan Occation, ; or cafting an‘obliging, chearfulhand fmiling Air, when 
he.courts. his Deianira; fo as that the Countenance, of the fame Hercules 
fhould . upon feveral Occafions be reprefented with as;various A{peéts.: But 
our Purpofe ts rather to take notice of all the different. Figures and Poftures 
that are incident toa Body from-the divers Situations, Geftures or Motions 
of 
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of the feveral Members or Parts thereof ; for as much as the Proportions 
and outward Lines are one way terminated in a Body that ftands upright, 
another way in him that fits, another way in one that is lying down, 
another way in thofe that turn or incline themfelves toward this or that 
Side ; and fo in like manner, in all other Geftures and Motions of the Body, 
of which way of Reprefentation our Intention is at this Time; that is to 
fay, in what Manner, and by what certain and infallible Rules, thefe Geftures 
and various Difpofitions of the Body may be imitated and reprefented ; which 
Rules, as we faid before, ate reduced to two Principal Heads, namely, 
Proportion and Limitation: And firft we fhall treat of Proportion, which is 
indeed no other than a conftant and certain Obfervation, by examining the 
jult Number and Meafures, what Habitude, Symmetry and Correfpondence 
all the Parts of the Body have oné towards another, and that in refpeét of 
every Dimenfion of the Body, both as to Length, Breadth, and’ Thickne/s. 
This Obfervation is made by two forts of Inftruments, a large Ruler, 
and two movable Squares ; with the Ruler we take the Lengths of the Parts, 
and with the Squares we take their Diameters and all the other Proportions 
of the faid Meatures. Upon this Ruler’ then’ let. there bea Line drawn of 
-the Length of the Body which you would meafure, that is to fay, from the 
*Crown of the Head to the Sole of Foot : Whence note by:the way, that 
to meafure a’ Man of a fhort Stature, ‘you are to ufé a fhorter Ruler, and for 
one of a longer Stature, a longer Ruler’: ‘But whatfoever the! Length of the 
Ruler be, it is to be/divided into fix equal Parts, ‘which Parts we! willoname 
Feet, ‘fram whence we will call it the Foot-theafute ;'and each» of thefel Feet 
fhall agaim be divided into ten equal Parts, whichwe'maytetm Inches. 
The whole Length therefore of this Model or Foot-meafure will confift 
of 60 Inches ; every one of which is again to be fub-divided into 10equal 
Parts, which lefer Parts I call Minutes ;’ fo that ‘thro’ this Divifion of our 
Meature into [Feet, Inches, and Minutes, “the Total of the) Minutes: will 
amount to the Number ‘of 600, ‘théte’ ‘being’ in each of ithe 6 Feetsr'o00. 
Now, for the meafuring of ‘a Man's’ Body’ by this Inftrument: we are: thus 
“to proceed : Having ‘divided ott Ruilér according’ ‘to’ the’ Forefaid Manner, 
we are to meafure! and obfervé by ‘thé/A pplication thereof, the: Diftancesiof 
the'Parts-of the faid’Bddy 3 “as for Inftarice, “how ‘high’ it-may> be' fromthe 
Sole‘of' the Foot! to’ the Crowi°of the Head, or how! far diftant any: jone 
“Member is from another’: °As;’ how nianiy Iniehesand Minutes: i¢ maycbe 
from the Knee to the Navel," or‘to thé Catinel Bone of thre’ Throat; vandi fo 
in like manner any otherParts ; Noris this Gourfe to be/at alleflighted \or 
derided either by Sculptors or Painters, fince it is a Thing moft profitable, 
and abfolutely neceffary ; for as much as the certain Meafure of all the Parts 
being once known, we fhall have gain’d a moft eafy and fpeedy Determina- 
tion how to proceed in our Work with any of the faid Parts or Members 
without committing the leaft Error : Never think it a Matter worth Regard 
ot Notice, if any capricious Humourift fhall peradventure find fault that this 
«Member is too long, or that too fhort ; fince your Model or Footmeafure 
(which is the Rule that muft always dire& and govern your Work, and than 
which you cannot go by a more infallible Guide) will foon determine 


whether you have proceeded well or ill; and doubtlefs when you fhall have 
maturely 
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maturely confidered and examined “thefe Things, you will not be to feek in 
thole infinite other Advantages wherein this Foot-meafure will prove fer- 
viceable, efpecially in knowing how with abfolute Certainty to limit and 
determine the Longitude of the Parts'in a Statue of a greater Magnitude, 
as well as in one of a Leffler. : 

So as ifitfhould happen that you were to make a Statue of to Cubits, 
or whatever other Dimenfion, it would be requifite to have your Ruler, 
Model, or Foot-meafure likewife of 10 Cubits, and divided into fix equal 
Parts, which {hould have the fame Correfpondence one with another, as 
thofe of the leffer Ruler : In like manner, fhould the Inches and Minutes be 
ptoportioned, whence alfo the ufe and manner of working would be the fame 
with the other; fince half the Numbers of the Greater have the fame 
Proportion to the whole intire, as half the Numbers of the Lefler have to 
the whole intire of the Leffler. Wherefore according as. the Size of your 
Work happens tofall out, your Ruler is to be made proportionably. 

We come next to treat of the Squares, which are to be two; the firft of 
whith fhall be made after this manner: Let two Rulers in the nature of 
ftreight Lines, i.e. A.B. and B.C. be join’d together fo as to make a right 
Angle; the fir Ruler A.B. falling perpendicular, the other B. C. ferving 
for the Bafe: The Bignefs of thefe Squares is to be fo ordered, that their 
Bafes confift of at leaft 15 Inches, according to the Proportion of your main 
Ruler, which, as we have faid before, is to be made bigger, or leffer, 
anfwerable to the Proportion of the Body you would meafure: Thefe 
Inches therefore with their Points and Minutes (however they may fall 
out) being taken exaétly from the faid Ruler, you muft fet down upon 
your Bafe, beginning to reckon from the Point of the Angle B. and fo 
proceeding on towards C. 

The Square being thus marked and divided, asis to be feen in the Exam- 

| ple: Ay B.C. :there is'to be adjoined unto it another Square made after 
theifamemaimer, according, as it is demonftrated by the Letters D. F.G. 
fo as that G; F.:may ferve both for ftraight Line and Bafe to both... Now to 
fhew the Ufe of thefe Inftruments, I undertake to meafure the Diameter of the 
thickeft part!of the Head H. 1. K,)by bringing the two ftraight Rulers A.B. 
and: dD) F.) of each Square exactly, oppofite to each other, to touch the two 
oppofite Points of the thickeft Part of the Head, and by applying interchangea- 
bly:to one-and..the fame Level, the Bafe-lines.of the faid Squares ; by which 
means*from the! Points H. I. which are touch’d by the ftreight Rulers of the 
{aid Squares, we fhall difcover the exa&t Diameter of the Head, 
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And after this mannet, the Thickrefs and Bignefs of any Patt of the Body 
whatfoever may with great Eafe and Accu 


ratenefs be found out: Many 
Ufes and Advantages we could reckon up, which might be made of this 
Ruler and thefe Squares, were it needful to infift now upon them ; there be- 
ing feveral other Ways, much after the fame manner, which the meaneft 
Capacity may of himfelf find out, for the meafuring of the Diameter of any 
Part ; as for example, fuppofe one would know how much the Diameter 
is from one Ear to the other, and whereabouts it interfeéts the other Diame- 
ter which paffes from the Head to the Maca, or the like. Laftly, our Work- 
man may fafely make ufe of this Ruler and thefe Squares as moft faithful 
Guides and Counfellors, not only for the performing of any part of his 
Work, but alfo at the very firft, and before he {ets upon it, he will receive 
much Light by the help of thefe Inftruments, how to begin and go about 
it ; infomuch, that there will not be the leaft part of the Statue he is to 
make, which he will not before have examin’d and confider’d and render’d 
moft eafy and familiar to him. For Example, Who but a very arrogant 
Perfon would take upon him to be a Mafter-fhip-wright that had not the 
perfect Knowledge of all the feveral parts of a Ship, and how one kind of 
Ship differs from another, and what thofe particular Parts are which be- 
long to one Ship more than to another? And yet who is there of our Sculp- 
tors, let him be a Man never fo fubtile and experienc’d in his Art, who if 
it fhould be demanded of him, upon what Ground or Confideration he has 
made this Member after this manner, or what may be the Proportion of 
this or that Member to the whole Struéture of the Body? I fay, who is 
there fo diligent and accurate as to have well confider’d and obferv’d all 
that is requifite, and which becomes that Perfon to know who would per- 
form as he fhould do the Art whereof he makes Profeffion 2 whereas doubt- 
lefly all Arts and Faculties are moft advantageoufly learn’d by Rule and 
Method, and by the Knowledge of fome demonftrable Operation that is to 
be perform’d ; nor fhall any one attain to the Perfection of any Art whatfo- 
ever, who hath not firft comprehended every feveral Part and Branch of 
the faid Art. But thus having sey treated of Meafure and Propor- 


tion, 
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tion, and after what manner it is to be found out by the Ruler and ‘Squares ; 
it remains that we fpeak next of Lemitation, or the prefcribing of Bounds : 
This Prefcription of Limits is the determining or fixing of a certain Pe- 
riod in the drawing of all our Lines, fo as to dire&t to what Point they are 
to be continued, whether extended out in Length, or revers’d; how An- 
gles are to be fix’d, how Parts are to be rais’d, or deprefs’d by Alto, or Baffo 
Relievo, as Artifts term it ; each Line, Angle and Relieve having their due 
and certain Places affign’d them by the Condué&t of a fure and. perfect 
Rule: And the beft way to put this rule of Limitation in pfaétice, will be 
by a Line and Plummet, falling from a certain determinate Center plac’d 
in the Middle, whereby the Diftances and Extremities of all the Lines may 
be mark’d ont and taken notice of, as far as the utmoft Bounds every way 
of the faid Body extends: But between the Meafure defcrib’d above, and 
this Affignation of Limits, there is this difference, namely, that that Mea- 
fure looks farther backward, and f{prings from a more native and original 
Confideration, as grounded upon more common and univerfal Principles, 
which are by Nature more firmly and fubftantially inherent in all Bodies ; 
as the Length, Largene[s and Thickne/s of the Parts; whereas the prefcribing 
of Bounds is grounded upon the prefent and accidental variety of Poftures, 
refulting from the different Difpofitions and Motions of the feveral Parts 
of the Body, fhewing the manner how to limit and fafbion thofe Poftures, 
according to the Maxims of Rule and Art. 

Now, for the better performance of this laft part of Regular Operation, 
we fhall recommend this following Inftrument, which is to confift of three 
Parts or Branches ; that is to fay, an Horizon, a Style, and a Plums; The 
Horizon is a ‘Plane defign’d upon a Circle, which Circle is to be divided into 
equal Parts mark’d with their feveral Members, and their Subdivifions 
fet over againft each Part: The Style is a ftreight Ruler, one end whereof 
is i'd in the Center of the faid Circle, the other End moves about at 
Pleafure, fo as that it may be eafily transferr’d and direéted from one Di- 
vifion of the Circle to another : he Plum or Plummet isa Line or Thread 
which falls parallel from the Top of the Style down to the Floor or Plane, 
upon which the Statue or Figure ftands whofe Members and Lineatures are 
to be meafur’d and limited: For the manner of making this Inftrument, 
let it be thus ; Take a Board well plain’d and {mooth’d, upon which let a 
Circle be drawn, having three Foot diameter, and let the Extremity of the 
{aid Citcle’s Circumference be divided into equal Parts, according as Affrs- 
logers divide their Aftrolabes, which Parts we will call Degrees; and let 
every of thefe Degrees be fubdivided again into as many other Parts as 
fhall be thought fit ; as for example, fuppofe every Degree be fubdivided 
into fix lefler Parts, which we may call Minutes; to all which Degrees ad- 
join the feveral Numbers, wiz. 1.2. 3. 4. with the reft in order, till the 
Numbers belonging to all the Degrees be fet down. This Circle, thus 
made and order’d, we call’d the Horizon, to which we are to fit our mo- 
veable Siyle, being alfo to be made after this manner; Take a thin ftrait 
Ruler, three Foot in Length, and faften one of the Ends thereof (with a 
Pegg) to the Center of its Horizon or Circle, in fuch a manner, that tho? 
the faid End is not to be moy’d from the Center, yet the Pegg that faltens 
it is fo far to be relax’d, that the whole Ruler may have liberty to move 
and play about from one part of the Circle to another, whilft the other 

; Ex. 
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Extream extends it {elf a good way beyond the Circumference of the faid 
Circle about which it is to be mov’d : Upon this Ruler or Style, mark 
out the Inches it is to contain, diftinguifhing them with feveral Points be- 
tween, after the manner of the Module or Foot-meafure above-mention’d ; 
and thefe Inches muft alfo be fubdivided into lefler equal Parts, as 
was likewife done in the forefaid Foot-meafure ; and then beginning from 
the Center, adjoin to the Inches alfo their feveral Numbers, wz. 1. 2. 
3-4, Sc. Laftly, to this Style annex a Line and Plummet. This whole 
Inftrument thus defcrib’d' confifting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet we thall 
call our Definitor. 

This Defintor is to be made ufe of in this manner : Suppofe the Original, 
or Copy, the Limits of whofe Parts we would determine, were a Statue of 
Phidias, holding with the left Hand, on one Side of a Chariot, the Raines 
of a Horfe’s Bridle: This Definitor is to be fet upon the Head of the Statue 
in fuch Sort, that it may lie exa€tly level upon the Plane of the Center, being 
plac’d juft upon the very midft of the Head of the Statue, where it is to be 
made faft with a Pegg : Then note that Point where it is faftned upon the 
Head of the Statue, and mark it by fetting up a Needle or Pin for the Center 
of the Circle: Next, by turning the Inftrument about from the determin’d 
Place in the Horizon, make out the firft defigned Degree, fo as you may know 
from whence it is mov’d ; which may beft be done after this following man- 
ner: Bring about the moveable Ruler, which is the Style, upon which the 
Thread and Plummet hangs, ’till it arrive at that Place of the Horizon where 
the firft degree of the Horizon is to be fet down; and holding it faft there, 
turn it about together with the whole Circle thereof, until the Line of the 


Plummet touch fome principal Part of the Statue, that is to fay, fome Mem- ° 


ber particularly noted above all the reft, as the Finger of the right Hand or fo. 
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Which may ferve as the appointed Place from whence upon every new 
occafion the whole Definitor may be mov’d, and afterwards brought back 
again to the fame Place where it ftood at firft upon the faid Statue; yet fo, 
that by the turning of the Style about the Pin, which pierceth from the top 
of the Head of the Statue, through the Center of the Defwmtor, the Plum- 
met which before fell from the firft degree of the Horizon, may return to 
touch the forefaid Finger of the right Hand. Thefe Things thus order’d 
and defign’d, fuppofe that we would take the Angle of the right Elbow, fo as 
to keep the Knowledge of it in mind, or to write it down ; the Way is as fol- 
loweth : Fix the Defiitor with its Center which is upon Head of the Sta- 
tue, inthe Place and Manner aforefaid, in fuch Sort, that the Plane 
whereon the Horizon is defign’d, may ftand firm and immoveable ; then turn 
about the moveable Style, till the Line of the Plummet come to touch the 
left Elbow of the Statue which we would meafure: But in the peforming 
of this fort of Operation there are three Things to be obferv’d, which will 
much conduce to our Purpofe : The Firft is, That we mark how far the Style 
in the Horizon comes to be diftant from the Place where it fhall have been 
firft moved, taking notice upon what degree of the Horizon the Style lies, 
whether on the Twentieth, Thirtieth or whatfoever other: Secondly, ob- 
ferve by the Inches, and Minutes mark’d in the Style, how far diftant the 
Elbow fhall be from the Center of the Circle: Laftly, take notice by pla- 
cing the Module or Foot-meafure perpendicularly upon the Plane whereon 
the Statue ftands, how many Inches and Minutes the faid Elbow is raifed 
above the faid Plane, and write down thefe Meafures in a Book or piece 
of Paper: For Example, thus, the Angle of the left Elbow is found in 
the Horizon to be 10 Degrees and 5 Minutes ; in the Style or Ruler 7 De- 
grees and 3 Minutes; that of the Plane in the Module amounts to 40 De- 
grees and 4 Minutes ; and thus by the fame Rule may be meafured and 
computed all the reft of the principal Parts of the faid Statue or Copy; as 
for inftance : The Angles of the Knees, and of the Shoulders and other fuch 
like Parts that are to be reckoned among the Reliew: But if you would mea- 
fure Concavities, or thofe Parts which recede inward, and are fo removed 
out of the reach of Sight and eafy Accefs, that the Plwnmet-line cannot 
come to touch them (as it happens in the Concavities beneath the Shoul- 
ders, inthe Regions of the Reins, isc.) the beft way to find them is as fol- 
lows: Add to the Style or Ruler another Plummet-line which may reach as 
far as the faid Concavity ; how far diftant it be from the firft, it is not 
material, fince by thefe two Plummet-lines falling perpendicularly, and be- 
ing interfected by the Gnomon of the plain Superficies above to which they 
are faftned, and which extends itfelf as far as the Center of the Statue, it 
will appear how much the fecond Plummet-line is nearer than the firft to 
he Center of the Definitor, which is therefore called the middle Perpendi- 
cular. : 

Thefe Things thus demonftrated, being once fufficiently underftood, it 
will be an eafy matter to comprehend what we before commended to your 
Obfervation; namely, that if the faid Statue fhould chance to have been 
cover'd over toa certain Thicknefs with Wax or Earth, you might yet by 
a Piercer, with great eafe, readinefs, and Certainty come to find out what- 
foever Point or Term you would defire to find in the faid Statue; for as 
much as it may be clearly demonftrated, that by the turning about of this 


Gnomon, 
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Gnomon, the Level makes a circular Line like the Supetficies of 4 Cy 
with which fort of Vigure the Statue fo fuperindue’d as aforefa 
to be inclofed and incircled: This Pofition eftablifhed, you may fafely in. 
fer, that as by making way through the Air (the Statue not being covered 
with Wax or Earth) you guide your Piercer dire@tly towards the Point ape 
(which for Example’s fake we will fuppofe to be the Relies of the Chin) 
by the fame Reaion, if the Statue were cover’d over with Way or Exrth, 
might you by boaring through the faid Wax or Earth attain the Point 
aim’d at, the Wax or Earth poffeffing but the fame Place which otherwife 
the Air would have done : From what hath been thus difcours’d concern- 
ing thefe Things, it may be concluded that the Effeét we mention’d before 
concerning the making of one half of the Statue in the Ifle of Pharos, and 
finifhing the other half in the Mountains of. Carrara, isa Thing not only 
not impoffible, but very eafy to be perform’d; For let the faid: Statue or 
Model of Phidias be divided into two Segménts, and fuppofe, for example, 
this Se&tion of a plain Superficies be made! in the Watt or Girdling Place, 
doubtlefs by the only afliftance of our Defimitor it will’be eafy to mark out 
in the Circle of the Inftrument whatfoever Points thall be thought fit, be- 
longing to the divided Superficies :| Thefe Things graitted to be feafible, 
you fhall not need to make any Queftion of being able to:find out at plea- 
fure in the Model, any part whatfoever you hall defire’ to find ;:and that 
only by drawing a fmall Red Line in the Model, which fervesinftead of 
an interfeStion of the Horixon, in the Place where this Segment {hould ter- 
minate, if).the Statue were divided ; and the Points for'mark’d swill dire& 
you the way how the Work may »be:finifhed : And in like manner! may 
other Things be done, as hath been {aid before. Finally, by the whole 
Difcourfe here made concetning:alli thefe Particulars, it: is {ufficiently evi- 
dent, that all Meafures, Proportions and Limitations are to'be taken, 
whether in the Life, or Copy, by a moft certain: and. infallible Rule. for 
the bringing of any Work to:perfeétion in| this Art 5-and we could with 
that this way of proceeding wenesiriore ferioufly intended: by all our Painters 
and Sculptors, fince; if it! were; they would foon come:'to find the:extraor- 
dinary Benefit of.'it::} But becatife all Things are moft illuftrated’ by’ exam- 
ple, and that the Pains we have already taken in’ this Matter may conduce 
to the greater Advantage ; we have thought fit to beftow yet a little far- 
ther Labour:in defcribing the Meéafures of all the ptincipal Parts in Man’s 
Body ; and not only the Parts of this or that particular Man, but as far 
as was poflible, even the very Perfeétion of all beautiful and excellent Pro- 
portions ; the feveral Parts whereof having obferved in) feveral humane Bo- 
dies, fome excelling chiefly in this, fome in that external Gift of Nature, 
we fave thought material to,fetdown.in writing) ;| following the Example of 
him, who being employed by the Crotoniati to make the Statue of théir God- 
def, went about collecting from. the moft beautiful; Virgins (whom among 
many, -he with great diligence Agarch’d:| out), thofé ‘Proportions and hand- 
fome Features wherein each of them principally’ excell’d,/ and apply'd them 
to his own Statue. Since much, after the fame manner we, having i 
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the Draught from thofe Bodies, that of divers others were judg’d, by the 
moft Sagacious in this Inquiry, to be the moft exaétly built and compos'd, 
with all their feveral Meafures and Proportions; and comparing them ex- 
a€tly together, to obferve wherein they excell’d, or were excell’d each by the 
other, have made choice out of this variety of Models and Examples, of thofe 
middle Proportions which feem’d to us moft agreeable, and which we have 
here fet down by the Lengths, Bigneffes and Thicknefles of all the principal 
and moft noted Parts ; and in the firft place the Lengths are thefe following. 


The Heights from the Ground. Peet.Deg. Min, 


The greateft Height from the Ground to the Inftup of the Foot 

The Height up to the Ankle-bone on the outfide of the Leg. 

The Height up to the Ankle-bone on the infide of the Leg. 

‘The Height up to the Recefs which is under the Calf of the Leg, 

The Height up to the Recefs which is under the Relievo of, 
the Knee-bone within. é 

The Height up to the Mufcle on the outfide of the Knee. 

The Height up to the Buttocks and Tefticles. 

The Height up to the Os Sacrum. 

The Height up to the Joint of the Hips. 

The Height up to the Navel. 

The Height up the Waft. 

The Height up to the Teats and Blade-bone of the Stomach. 

The Height up to that part of the Throat where the Weezle- 
Pipe beginneth. 

The Height up to the Knot of the Neck where the Head is fet on. 

The Height up to the Chin. 

The Height up to the Ear. 

The Height up to the Roots of the Hairs in the Forehead. 

The Height up to the middle Finger of a Hand that hangsdown. 

The Height up tothe joint of the Wrift of the faid Hand. 

The Heighit up tothe joint of the Elbow of the faid Hand. 

The Height up to the higheft Angle of the Shoulder. 
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The Amplitude or LargenefJes of the Parts are meafured from the Right 
Hand to the Left. 


The greateft Breadth of the Foot. °o 4 

The greateft Breadth of the Heel. o 2 

The Breadth of the fulleft Part beneath the Jettings out of the 
Ankle-bones. $ Ooi 
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The Recef$ or Falling-in above the Ankles. o 1 
TleRecefs of the Mid-leg under the Mutfcle or Calf. o 28 
The'greateft Thicknefs of the Calf. o 3 
‘The Falling-in underthe Relievo of the Knee-bone. ° 3 
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Feet. Deo, Mins 
The greateft Breadth of the Knee-bone. 8 6 oa 
‘The Falling-in of the Thigh above the Knee. Gis Biers 
The Breadth of the middle or biggeft Part of the Thigh. OWS n:5 
Thegreateft Breadth among theMufclesoftheJoint oftheThigh, 1 1 1 
The greateft Breadth between the two Flanks above theJoints 
of the Thigh. : i gel 
The Breadth of the largeftPart of theBreaft beneath theArmpits. 1 1 5 
The Breadth of the largeft Part between the Shoulders. Migs! 
The Breadth of the Neck. 000 
The Breadth between the Cheeks. Osgic & 
The Breadth of the Palm of the Hand. Of Your 6 


The Breadth and Thickne[s of the Arms, differ according to the feveral Motions 
thereof, but the moft common are thefe following. 


The Breadth of the Arm at the Wrift. ° 
The Breadth of the brawny part of the Arm under the Elbow. o 
The Breadth of the brawny Part of the Arm above, between 

the Elbow and the Shoulder. $ 
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The Thicknefs from the Fore-parts to the Hinder-parts. 


The Length from the great Toe to the Heel. 

TheThicknefs from the Inftup to theAngle or Corner of the Heel 

The Falling-in of the Inftup, 

From the Falling-in under the Calf to the Middle of the Shin. 

The Outfide of the Calf of the Leg. 

The Outfide of the Pan of the Knee. 

The Thicknefs of the biggeft part of the Thigh. 

From the Genitals to the higheft rifing of the Buttocks. 

From the Navel to the Reins. 

The Thicknefs of the Waft. 

From the Teats to the higheft Rifing of the Reins of the Back. 

From the Weezlepipe to the Knot or Jointure of the Neck. 

From the Forehead to the hinder part of the Head. 

From the Forehead to the Hole of the Ear. 

The Thicknefs of the Arm at the Wrift of the Hand. 

The Thicknefs of the Brawn of the Arm under the Elbow. 

The Thicknefs of the Brawn of the Arm between the Elbow 
and the Shoulder. 

The greateft Thicknefs of the Hand. 

The Thicknefs of the Shoulders. 
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By means of thefe Meafures it may eafily be computed what Proportions 
all the Parts and Members of the Body have one by one to the whole 
Length of the Body ; and what Agreement and Symmetry they have among 
themfelves, as alfo how they vary or differ one from another ; which Things 
we certainly conclude moft profitable and fit to be known : Nor were it 
from the Purpofe to particularize how the Parts vary and alter, according 
to the feveral Geftures incident to humane Bodies, as, whether they be fit- 
ting, or inclining to this, or that Side: But we fhall leave the more curious 
Difquifition into thefe Things, to the Diligence and Induftry of our Arti/. 
It would alfo be of very much conducement, to be well informed of the Num- 
ber of the Bones, the Mufcles, and Rifings of the Nerves; and efpecially 
to know how, by certain Rules, to take the Circumferences of particular 
Divilions of Bodies, feparately confidered from the reft, by an Infpeétion 
into thofe Parts which are not outwardly expos’d to Sight: In like manner 
as if a Cylinder fhould be cut down right through the Middle, fo as out of 
that part of the Cylinder which is vifible throughout, there fhould be fe- 
parated, by a circular SeGtion through the whole Length of the Figure, an 
inward confimilar Part which,was before unfeen, foas to make of the fame 
Cylinder two Bodies, whofe Bafes thould be alike, and of the fame Form, 
as being indeed wholly compriz’d within the fame Lines and Circles through- 
out: By the Obfervation of which Sort of Seétion is to be underftood the 
Manner of Separation of the Parts and Bodies before intimated ; for as much 
as the Defign of the Line by which the Figure is terminated, and by which 
the vifible Superficies is to be feparated from that which lies hid from the 
Sight, is to be drawn juft in. the fame manner ; and this Defign being deli- 
neated ona Wall, would reprefent fuch a Figure as would be much like a 
Shadow projected thereupon from fome interpofing Light, and which fhould 
Tiluminate it from the fame Point of the yr, where at firft the Beholder’s 
Eye was placed : But this kind of Divifion or Separation, and the way of 
defigning Things after this manner, belongs more. properly to the Pacater 
than the Sculptor, andjin that Capacity, we fhall treat of them more largely 
elfewhere. Moreover, it is of main Concernment to whatfoever Perfon 
wouldbe eminent in this Art, to know how far each Relievo or Recefs) of 
any Member, {whatfoever, is diftant from fome determined Pofition..of 
Lines.: a 14 = je 
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